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JAPANESE PATENT MEDICINES. 



Note, — ^Throughout this report, the term " Patent Medicines 
is used in the loose sense in which it is generally employed in 
popular language ; that is, it refers to all medicines sold in a 
prepared form on which a stamp duty is imposed, as opposed to 
medicines prepared in particular cases from a prescription. 

The patent medicine industry of Japan had its 

1. History. . *^ ,^ 

origin, about two and a half centuries ago, in the 
town of Toyama in the now^called province of Etchu on the 
West Coast, which ever since has been the great centre of the 
industry. Prince Seiko Maeda, who was bom in 1649, was 
then Daimyo of the province, succeeding his father in 1674. 
He was a man of strong and determined character, and highly 
intelligent, and on taking up the reins of government, he im- 
mediately set about the making of many reforms, especially 
with the object of spreading education among his subjects. For 
this reason, and for his care and solicitude for the people, when- 
ever any emergency or calamity arose, he was greatly respected 
and loved, but the chief cause of his fame and reputation down 
to the present day is that it was due to his initiative and support 
that the industry, which to-day is so far-reaching and the source 
of Toyama's prosperity ^ arose and flourished. This fact was 
clearly shown in the spring of this year, 1906, the two hundredth 
anniversary of the Daimyg's death. In May, a grand com- 
memorative festival lasting two days, organized by the patent 
medicine dealers of Toyama, was held at the Daiii5jx temple 
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at Umezawa, and was attended by large numbers of people 
from near and far, who wished to do honour to the old 
Daimvo's memory. From the beginning of his assuming the 
government, Prince Seiho Maeda took great interest in the 
manufacture of medicines and in matters of public health 
generally. When epidemics of dysentery, etc., occurred within 
his dominions, he used himself to make up medicines and dis- 
pense them to the poor. In 1682, Bandai Jokan, a physician 
of Katakami in Bizen province, hearing of Prince Maeda's 
interest in the manufacture of medicines, travelled to Toyama 
and presented to the Prince some medicine of his own manufac- 
ture which he called Han-gon tan (i.e. " medicine which calls 
back the dead to life'*) — a name which is now a household 
word throughout Japan — which he prepared from an old 
secret prescription handed down in his family. The Prince was 
greatly struck with the excellence of this medicine and caused 
his retainers to be instructed in the method of its preparation. 
The story goes that in 1690, vhen the Prince was in Yedo 
(T5kyo), while busy one day at the Shogun's Court, one of the 
Daimyos there was suddenly taken ill and was at the point of 
death. All present were thrown into a state of consternation, 
and no one knew what to do, nor offered any effective assist- 
ance, until Prince Maeda took a dose of Han-gon-tan from his 
medicine box (a thing always carried in the old days) 
and administered it to the sufferer, who was immediately 
restored to health. All the Daimyos present were so struck 
with the wonderful efficacy of the medicine, that, in spite of the 
prevailing restrictions with regard to encroaching on one 
another's territories, they begged that from that time forward the 
Toyama medicine vendors should ply their trade far and wide 
in all provinces and provide for the demand for Hangontan. 
The Prince consented to this and, on his return to his province, 
gave an apothecary the prescription for the medicine and caused 
him to make and sell it, and sent a man to other provinces as a 
peddler. Moreover, so charitable and benevolent was the 
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Prince that, in his desire to help all the sick people in the 
country, he caused the medicines to be distributed frpm door 
to door without immediate payment, and the collection of the 
money to be postponed until a convenient time, which is the 
origin of the custom now in vogue for the distribution of 
patent medicines in Japan. (See Section , 2, under the heading 
" Methods of selling and advertising.") In organizing these 
methods the Prince took the greatest trouble, and in con- 
sequence, from the beginning, the business gradually made 
very considerable progress. The peddling business increased 
year by year und^r the protection of the provincial administra- 
tion, and was not limited to Han-gon-tan alone, but comprised all 
sorts of medicines, and by degrees became the greatest source 
of Toyama*s prosperity. 

A small industry also arose at this time, dependent upon 
the patent medicine business, viz., the making of the paper 
packets and boxes for the medicines, and by this means many 
pebfde earned a livelihood. So widely, moreover, did the 
Toyama industry spread, that it came to be looked upon from 
a provincial standpoint as a great industry, and it was therefore 
decided *to levy local taxes on the medicines, the management 
of the taxation being placed under the control of the City Gov- 
ernor. From 1764 to 1771, owing to a further large increase in 
the number of peddlers, special offices were established and 
special officers appointed in complete control of matters con- 
nected with patent medicines, but afterwards these were abolish- 
ed and control was again vested in the City Office and Finan- 
cial Bureau of Toyama. Thenceforth, until about 1803, an 
annual tax was levied on each peddler at the rate of about one 
shilling, which in 1850 was increased to about two shillings and 
nine pence per head. The total amount collected in 1850 from 
this tax was over ;^350. From this time until. the daimyates 
were abolished and prefectures established in 1868, there was 
not much variation in' the total amount collected annually. 
Meanwhile the patent medicine dealers had drawn up regula- 
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tions among themselves, and had divided all the peddlers into 
twenty-one bands, over each of which, according to the size of 
the band, from five to ten overseers were appointed. Each of 
these bands had its own district allotted to it for its operations, 
and thus the whole country was covered and constantly work- 
ed by peddlers. Over the whole organization the dealers 
chose one of their own number, each taking the office in turn, 
to superintend the manufacture of the medicines and the work- 
ing of the peddling business. The districts all6tted to the 
various bands were as follows : — Kwanto, Gokinai, Ming, 
Shinshiu, Kiushiu, Okuchugoku, Echigo, Date, Kazusa, 
Dewa, Goshiu, Ise, Kitachugoku, Suruga, Shikoku, Nambu, 
Sendai, Satsuma, FIishiu, Akita, Hokkoku, thus covering the 
whole country. At first, when the bands were started, there 
were over 2,600 peddlers in all employed, the large bands 
containing from loo to 300, and the smaller ones from 60 to 90 
men each. The numbers gradually increased, and the support 
of the provincial administration became more and more thorough ; 
so that, in 1875, there were about 5000 patent-medicine 
peddlers in all. Other daimyates also afforded a large amount 
of protection to Toyama patent medicines, and from MuTSU, 
Dewa, Chikuzen, Chikugo, Buzen, Bunco, Hizen, Higo, Sa- 
tsuma, Iki and Tsushima and other daimyates, local patent 
medicine dealers were sent to make a special study of the 
Toyama industry. After the restoration of 1868, when dai- 
myates were abolished and prefectures established, many 
Samurai took up the patent-medicine business, tlie numbers 
engaged rising to over 8,000. In January, 1877, the Govern- 
ment issued the first regulations for the state control and 
taxation of patent medicines. The first effect of this Govern- 
ment control was favorable to the growth of the industry, and 
its development proceeded rapidly throughout the years 1880 
and 1 88 1. In October, 1882, however, owing to the publica- 
tion, by Government decree No. 51, of the patent-medicine 
stanip tax laws, great distress was occasioned among the 
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patent-medicine dealers^ and on alt ^des . bitter complaints 
against the hardships of the regulation were h^rd. This 
distress was ielt most keenly among those occupied in the 
Toyama patent-medicine business, owing to the; methods em- 
ployed in distribution, and for a time large numbers of people 
were thrown out of employment. After that, year by year, the 
business declined, and it seemed that, if matters were left in the 
state in which they then were, the industry would be entirely 
ruined* In July 1886, with a view to ameliorating the condi* 
tions in some degree, the Finance Department's Decree No, 203, 
issuing regulations for exchanging patent medicine tax stamps 
affixed to medicines which subsequently remained unsold, was 
published ; but although on the surface the publication of these 
regulations appeared somewhat to lessen the hardships on 
dealers, in reality no relief at all was realized from them. So, as 
it was useless to complain of the severity of the stanip tax and 
meanwhile simply await the Government's action, the dealer^ 
took steps on their own account and made great reforms in all 
branches of the industry, and so saved it from the absolute ruin 
which appeared imminent, and by d^rees brought it to a more 
satisfactory position. After that, year by year, the irtdustty 
made great strides, and the medicines :bejgan to be export* 
ed in considerable quantities. In January, 1905, the patent- 
medicine tax bill was introduced into the Diet and a ten per 
cent ad valorem t^-x.^ with exemption for all medicines ex- 
ported, was approved> and from May of the same year was 
put into operation. As a result : of this law, the export of 
patent-medidnes to foreign countries has continuously and 
largely increased, and as the conditions of the industry in the 
home market are also very favourable, a large extension of 
business on all sides has taken place. 

'%. KethociB of Patent medicine manufacturers in Japan sell 

and^adrer. ^^^^ goods wholesale to the retail dealers in the 

.^^^^%* various towns and villages, or employ their 

own: peddlers to hawk their goods all over the country. 
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In .flsCrioriTier case, they allow the retail dealers a coii> 
• mission on their sales amounting to from 2o;6 to 50^ of the 
takii^s, or they sell the medicines to them outright at a fixed 
reduction in price. The peddlers, on the other hand; either 
receive one half of all their receipts, or have their travelling 
expenses and board paid and receive a commission on tiieir sales. 
The system in vogue among the peddlers is a very curious one 
Hjod^probably unique. As has been previously mentioned, the 
bands, of peddlers have each their own district for business 
?:llQtted to them, and in this district they distribute whatever 
medicines their customers require, without at the time receive 
ing ^ny payment for the same. Each customer takes what he 
considers sufficient to last his household a year, and when the 
year ia contpleted^ the peddlers once more make the same 
round and collect the price of medicines that have been con* 
turned during the course of the year. /What is left over, they 
take back, and exchange free of cliaxge. for new medicines of 
the same sort, at the same time supplying on credit another 
year's, stock. 

It was on account of this method being in vogue and 
owing to the severity with which the stamp-tax laws fell upon 
those employing this : method, stamps having to be affixed to 
all medicines when made up for distribution, that the '^ Patent 
medicines stamp exchange regulations " were issUed. 

It was also due to the fact that the peddlinef 
branch of the business until recent times largely 
prevailed to the exclusion of the method of selling from retail 
shopsj^ that advertising in print and by sign board was only in- 
dulged jn on a small scale, as the peddlers themselves took^round 
samples of new medicines and did their advertising by word of 
mouth. Nowadays, however, the fashion of advertising in 
tiewspapers and magazmes and by setting up large boards in 
the neighbourhood of the frail ways and by the roadside largely 
prevails and is constantly/ growing, and follows both in style 
ai^d 'design, as well as in locality, the methods of European 
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countries. Indeed, there is scarcely a line of railway in any 
thickly populated part of Japan, the neighbouring landscape of 
which is not disfigured by the uncomely and often^ to foreign 
ideas at least, unsavoury advertisements of popular patent 
medicines. 

8. Number of ^^ '904» tliere were 3,102 licensed patent 
p»teDt Medi- niedicine manufacturers in Japan, manu&cturing 

duo Wfnim* 

md in all 9,735 different kinds of patent medicines 

o^ for which licences were taken out. The .total 

JdtSli***^ value of patent medicines manufactured during 



the eleven years previous to 1905 is approx- 
imately as follows : — 



1894 








... £> S73»Soo 


1895 








... £ 679,500 


1896 




• • 




... £ 778,700 


1897 




• • 




... £ 874,100 


1898 








... ;£"l,009,900 


1899 








... ;^i, 126,000 


igoo 








... ;tl, 182,200 


1901 








... ;^I, 211,600 


1902 








... ;f 1,23 1, 200 


'903 








... ;{^f, 236,100 


1904 








... ;tl, 189,400 



In 1886, it amounted to only ;£^438,6oo. Toyama pro- 
duces about one quarter of the total, its production annually 
being about 73,000,000 packets of medicines worth approxi- 
mately ;£^3oo,ooo. This gives some idea of the small quantities 
in which certain medicines are done up for sale, the average 
value of these packets being just one penny each. 

_ In former times, there were no national taxes 

4. Patent 

M^dieine levied on patent medicines. In 1877, these 
were first imposed and were fixed at tfie fol- 
lowing rates :— 
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(a) Manu&cturers of patent medicines : — 

1. Business tax, for each kind of medi- 
cine manu&ctured 4/- per aiinum. 

2. Licence fee, for each kind of medi- 
cine manufactured on issue of licence.Sd. „ 

{6) Retail dealers in patent medicines and 
peddlers, irrespective of the number of 
~ different kinds of medicine sold 5d. per annum. 

In 1882, by decree No. 51, regulations as to stamp duties 
on patent medicines were issued, and on each packet of patent 
medicines stamps to the value of one tenth of the value of the 
medicine contained in the packet were required to be affixed. 
These stamps were at first of a special sort called " Patent 
medicine stamps " ; but in 1898, by Imperial Ordinance No. 
140, general revenue stamp regulations were published and one 
sort of revenue stamp was issued for indiscriminate use as deed 
stamps, tobacco stamps, legal stamps and patent medicine 
stamps, and at once came into use for all stamp duties. The 
stamps are of ten denominations of the following values and 
colours : — 

I riu (i^th of a farthing) grey. 



2 rin 

3 rin 
5 rin 

1 sen (Jd.) 

2 sen (Jd.) 

3 sen (|d.) 

4 sen (id.) 

5 sen (ijd.) 
10 sen (2^d.) 



light blue, 
yellow, 
dark brown, 
light brown, 
green, 
dark blue, 
orange, 
purple, 
dark red. 



In 1905, the patent medicine tax laws were revised, and, 
in addition to slight modifications of the regulations in force at 
home, exemption from all taxes was granted to medicines 
exported to foreign countries. Further, in the regulations for 
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putting these revised laws info effect ^Imperial Ordinance' No. 
155 of 1905) y a new definition was given of articles resem- 
blii^ patent medicines" — on which, for the* first time, the 
patent medicine stamp tax was levied, the articles specified 
having hitherto been outside the category of patent medicines. 
The definition given is as fdlows : " Articles containing drugs, 
" or mixed with drugs, which are advertised as being effica- 
** cious in any of the ways mentioned under the following 
*' headings, are " articles resembling patent medicines " : but 
''articles only eflicacious as nutrients or disinfectants and 
'* articles specially exempted by the Minister of Finance, are 
" not included." The classification of " articles resembling 
patent medicines " is as follows : — 

1. Articles used in guarding against illnesses. 

2. Articles used in exhilarating the spirits, clearing the 
voice, or increasing physical or mental ienergy, while not laying 
claim to being eflicacious in curing illnesses. 

3. Articles used for changing the colour or constitution of 
the skin or hair, or in removing unpleasant smells. 

4. Articles used in healing skin diseases. 

All such articles, though not coming under the law for 
patent medicines making a licence and registration necessary, 
must nevertheless, in the sapie way as the medicines, have 
revenue stamps aflfixed. 

From January 1905, new I special Jextra taxes, on account 
of the Russo-Japanese war, have been in force, and are still to 
be continued for an indefinite period. The rates of this taxation 
are as follows :— 

For each separate medicine ;in respect of the amount 
manufactured, 

(i) When- the total value is less than ;£^30 2s. 

(2) „ ,j between 4^30 and ;^5Q.. 6s. 

(3) « f, n 50 and . ico.. los. 

(4) w .» »> 100 and 200.. 14s. 



lO 
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(5) When the total value Is { £^^^^^ £^^^^ ^, 



between 



/ 



300 and 500.4 £1 IDs. 
500 and i^oco.. ;£^2 
I »ooo and 2,000 .. £3 
2,000 and 3,000 .. £4 
3,000 and 5,oco .. £$ los. 
5 ,000 and 7,000 . . £y 
7,000 and 10,000 .. £S los^ 
over 10,000.. ;6io 
In addition to this, there is also a special business tax, 
arising from the extra special war taxes, which is as follows for 
each medicine when the value of the amount manu&ctured in 



(6) 




f9 




(7) 




f> 




(8) 




» 




(9) 




., 




(lO) 




ff 




(II) 




ft 




(12) 


.. 


tf 




(13) 




»• 





one year is : — 






• 






, Tjcss than 


;^30 •• 


• • • • 






4id. 


Between 


30 and 


^So 






IS. 2^d. 




50 and 


100 






IS. gjd. 


n 


100 and 


2CO 






2s. 5d. 




200 and 


300 






3S. Sid. 




300 and 


560 






Ss. 2d. 




500 and 


1,000 






6s. iid. 




1,000 and 


2,000 






I OS. 4d. 




2,000 and 


3,000 






13s. 9|d. 




3,000 and 


S»ooo 






1 8s. 1 1 id. 




5, 000 and 


7,000 






£1 4s. id. 


• 


7,000 and 


10,000 






£1 9s. 3d. 


Over 


10,000 


• • • • 






^I 14s. sd. 



There are also local (provincial and city) taxes oh 
patent medicines. 

The total amount received from patent medicine taxes in 

Japan during the years 1894-1904 is as follows : — 

1894... 

1895... 

1896... 

1897... 



... ... ... .. 



... ... 



... ... ... .. 



-.». ... ... .. 



;^57>30o 
67,900 
77,3oo 
87^400 



.I090 • xslOOf^OO ■ 

99*** *** *** *** *** *** 1 Z|0(-icj 

1 WV.'O ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• AS Of £\J\J 

1 W^ ta»l ••• ••• ••• ••• •■• \ £ X f IvJU 

1 yJ^j£ ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• l^SfA y-^J 

1903 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••* ••• ix3iOOo 

1904" *** *** * ** ^^ Of^OO 

The export of Japanese patent medicines ber 

*of ji»i»iiie»o* S*" *" 1889, when a Toyama dealer crossed 
Patoni q^^,- ^q Corea and opened up business there. 
For some years after tnis but little was done, 
there being but a small and fluctuating export trad^, to China 
and Corea carried on ; but, after the Chino-Japanese war ii( 
1 894-1 895, the business was gradually extended in those 
countries, and also spread to Hawaii. Since tlien, most of the 
ports, of the Pacific where Japanese are settled have taken their 
share, and in other directions also an export trade has growih * 
up. After the Russo-Japanese war ended in 1905, the tpocbX 
exemption from taxation in the case of exported patent<medi* 
ctnes came into force and gave a great impetus to the export 
trade* . The total value of medicines exported from Toyam^ 
aloiie during the year from July ist, 1905 to June 3bthj 1906 
aniotinted to about ;£^i 5,000. ' 

Japanese patent medicines are exported direct to the folr 
lowing places :- — 

China : — Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Chefoo, Tstngtau, 
Taku, Yinkow and Newchwang. 
: • ^ic?frrt .-—Chemulpo, Seoul, Chinnampo, Fusan, Geitsan, 

Mbkpo,. Gunsan. 

United States : — San Francisco, Tacoma, Portland, Seattle;* 

Canada : — ^Victoria, Vancouver. ' : ; 

Straits Settlements : — Sii^pore, Penang. 

British India : — Rangoon. : :- • 

y \'i Duicb East Indies .--r-Borneo. : v 

Australia: — Townsville, Thursday Island; 
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/few^fi^' /—Honolulu. 

Philippines : — Manila. 

Hongkong. 

Trade marks for patent medicines are required 
%iii^!i!r ^° ^ registered and are of twp kinds — {d) the 
sign hitherto used by the shop or other des- 
criptive design, or (^) the name of the medicine. It was 
formerly a common practise to choose Buddhist and Shint5 
terms as names for patent medicines^ but this is now specifically 
forbidden,; and to ensure that no such names should be regis- 
tered, it is mentioned in the Trade Marks law of 1899 that 
mo^ds of patent medicines used before that date which have by 
their popular usage come to be regarded as trade marks, can- 
not under the new law be registered as trade marks. 

For this reason, most patent medicines, which were manu- 
factured! and wdl-known before 1899, are registered under 
• signs or picture for trade marks. 
' : ; The i^mes used are generally chosen with reference to 
tfee , alleged curative, properties of the medicines,, such: as, 
<^ brain-healing pills," " poison-expelling pills/^. " spirit-cheering 
pillsy ' /' bcal-everything powders," " oiiCTdose-healuig . flowr 
ders," "life-supporting powders," ** touch-therspot paistillcs," 
" second-to-none plasters," " boil^breaking ointment/' ** im* 
riiediate-healer.plaster." 

No Japanese patent medicines are ^old in a 

,i T* ¥*"?■ ^^ liquid form, pills, powders, pastilles and pastes 

Mediciiiefl, and being the u$ual way m whiich medicines are 

- ^>ackii^. niade; up. There is also a large sale of dried 

roots, leaves, herbs etc., which are prepared 
by steeping in hot water, which: is then poured off and 
drunk. 

Patent medicines are generally packed in tins or in card- 
board boxes, though many kinds, owing to their cheapness and 
the very small quantities (often but one dose at a time, for which 
less than a farthing is paid) in which they must be done. up in 
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order to meet the popular demand, are simply enclosed in a 
paper package or small envelope. 

In order to safeguard the interests of the 

forProtee- industry and of individual manufacturers, there 

iHsVeiopment ^^^ numerous Patent Medicine Industry Guilds. 

of the These assist in a general way those of their 

members who are in any difficulties, legal or 

otherwise, connected with the business. There is also in 

Toyama a special guild for the purpose of loaning money to 

patent medicine dealers when they are in need of capital to 

develop their business, and which offer them special facilities 

for depositing money : this guild has from its start made great 

progress, and the numbers of its members are increasing year 

by year. In addition to these, there is in Toyama a Patent 

Medicine Dealers' Club with 3,000 members, started in 1901 ; 

a school for instruction in medical matters with nearly 200 

pupils, founded by influential dealers in 1893 and taken over by 

the Municipality in 1898 ; and a monthly magazine known as 

the " Toyama Patent Medicine Magazine," which deals with all 

matters connected with the industry. This was started in 

1904. 
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A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Room, I Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, on Wednesday, Feb, 20. Rev. D. C. Greene, 
D.D., acted as Chairman. The minutes of the last meeting having been 
published, were taken as read. The Chairman then called upon Prof. £. H« 
Vickers to read the paper on "Japanese Patent Medicines" by Mr. W. M. 
RoydSy of H.B.M's. Consular Service in Japan. This paper covered the follow- 
i ng topics : History ; Methods of Selling and Advertising ; Number of Patent 
Medicine Manufacturers ; Amount of Me<!icines Manufactured and their Value ; 
Patent Medicine Taxes ; Export of Patent Medicines ; Trade Marks ; Kinds of 
Patent Medicine and Ways of Packing ; Institutions for Protection and Develop- 
ment of the Industry. 

The Chairman, in expressing the thanks of the Society to both the writer 
and the reader of the instructive paper, remarked that he wished some physicians 
were present to give information concerning the real value of these remedies, 
some of which were undoubtedly efficacious. He also alluded to a servant's 
derivation of the English word *' doctor " from the Japanese doku-toru (poison 
remover)! 

Mr. Ernest W. Clement next read some " Notes," which, in a revised and 
expanded form, are published in the following paper on "Japanese. Medical 
Folk-lore." 

The Librarian then made the following report : — 

Books and Papers Received Since the January Meeting. 

Royal Society, London, Series A. vol. 78. No. A. 525. 

Royal Society, S. Australia, vol. XXX. Dec, 1906. 

Science of Man, 15 Sept., 1906. 

Oesterreichische Monatschrift, Dec., 1906. 

Royal Asiatic Society. Bombay Branch, No. LXI. Dec, 1906. 

Journal of Anthropological Institute, Jan. to June, 1906. 

Journal of Geography, Jan., 1907. 

Transactions of University of Colorado, Dec,, 1906. 

Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, Jan., Feb., 1907. 

International Studio, Jan., 1907 ^ presented by Mr Owre 
Bellman, 15 Jan., 1907 j-presentea oy Mr. uwre. 
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JAPANESE MEDICAL FOLK-LORE, 



By ERNEST W. CLEMENT, A.M. 

The paper by Mr. Royds on '* Japanese Patent Medicines " 
is all too brief. Its scope seems to have been h'inited by a 
purpose to confine the discussion to the historical and mer- 
cantile phases of the subject. But it also suggests the immense 
and very interesting field of "Japanese Folk-Medicine '* with 
its numerous superstitions about medicines, charms, amulets, 
exorcism, etc., etc. We do not expect to be able to cover 
this field completely, as we have not had sufficient time at our 
disposal for a thorough investigation. We merely desire to 
offer a few notes gathered hastily from various sources.* 

But first, even at the risk of repeating some items in the 
paper by Mr. Royds, we would supplement what he has 
written by a clipping from the Japan Mail of July, 1899. 
This we reproduce entire : — 

An article containing a good deal of curious information 
appears in No. 221 of the Riktigo Zasshiy entitled Baiyakti 
Kokoku to MinzokUi " The Advertising of Patent Medicines and 
Popular Customs,** by Mr. Yamagata Tokon, the gist of 
which we give below. Tlie writer does not confine the 
discussion to patent medicines, but includes cosmetics as well. 
There are at least one hundred quack remedies and cosmetics 
whose sale is solely dependent on the persistence with which 

J M I I ■ J ■ — ■ 

* For a thorough treatment of the *♦ History of Medical Progress in Japan," 
see Dr. Whitney's lengthy paper in Vol. XII of the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan* 
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they are advertised in newspapers. The advertising medium 
is usually one or two of the smaller dailies, but the names 
of patent medicines may frequently be seen in the pages of 
Buddhist magazines, which shows that the priests do a little 
selling on their own account when their incomes are small. 
The Japanese names given to the various articles for sale in 
many cases are very curious, and display no small amount 
of originality in their inventors. They may be divided as 
follows: (i) Names derived from the original foreign name 
of the article. (2) Names based on the disease or imperfection 
which the specific is designed to cure. (3) Abstract names describ- 
ing the general effect of the article recommended, like Shin (jjllji) 
yaku, Hyakudoku Kudashi (Hundred-poisons Purgative) Tciiyd- 
gan (Sun-pills), Taiyo-san (Sun powders), Bikkuri 7negtisuri, 
Dokutori'gan ; and among Cosmetics, the Kirei-suit the 
Beppinrsui (Beauty- water), Tekimen-sui (Immediate Effect 
water), Kime-chinki (lit. Skin-texture Tincture), Tsuya-kin 
(the chief of gloss-producing cosmetics). The number of patent 
medicines offered for sale is astonishing. Mr. Yamagata 
informs us that without making an exhaustive investigation 
he came across no less than 78 different specifics in the 
columns of newspapers. These he divides into 3 kinds, 
(i) Specifics connected with child-bearing. There. are pills that 
are said to insure conception and pills that are said to prevent 
it. (2) Tonics, oi 2^ kinds. Kvaon^ i^a'tvci imori 710 kuroyaki 
(burnt water-lizard, used as an aphrodisiac medicine). (3) Poison 
Antidotes and Disease Cures, The modes of advertising these 
wonderful remedies differ nothing from those followed in the 
West. And the practice of offering rewards of even 5,000 
yen to any person who proves the inefficacy of the drug 
recommended is very common. Statistics show that every 
year the number of patent medicines offered for sale increases. 
In 1896 in Tokyo alone there were registered 1,401 inventors 
of patent medicines and 5,145 vendors of these remedies.. The 
number of quack doctors in that year was 42,533. At that 
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time Tokyd's duly qualified medical men numbered only 
5,137. Since that time additions have been made both to 
the ranks of trained physicians and to those of the charlatans, 
but unless some special steps are taken to save the people 
from imposition, says Mr. Yamagata, the quack, for many 
years to come, will do more tiian hold his own among the 
lower classes, on account of the cheapness of his wares and 
his low charges for .consultation. In the writer's opinion 
restrictions should be placed on the manufacture and the sale 
of patent medicines and cosmetics, so as to prevent fraud and 
put a stop to practices that are injurious to health and to morals. 
We wish also to add a few more points about the nomen- 
clature, nature, history and claims of some of the most pro- 
minent and popular nostrums.* 

1. Hotan (3K^). A cordial composed of camphor, 
peppermint, etc. The name means " gem medicine," or 
"jewel medicine." It is said that there once lived a man 
named Morita, who was distinguished in penmanship and the 
art of drawing, and whose classical name was Hotan. He 
kept a drugstore, to which one day. came an old man on 
business. The two fell into more intimate conversation ; and, 
when the old man went away, he left with the druggist the? 
prescription for Hotan, which quickly became popular and^ 
distinguished among nostrums. The result was that in a short 
time Morita obtained great riches ; and in order to commemo- 
rate the old man's kindness, he laid away a certain portion of 
his profits to use for the old man. The advertisement of this 
remedy is appended from iS\<t Japan Times, \ 

2. Hankontan (^§1^). The name means ** recalling 
soul medicine," as it is claimed to be efficacious in resurrecting 
from the dead. This is one of the nostrums prepared in 
Toyama. 

* We would acknowledge the valuable assistance of Mr. Josuke Tatsuno in 
collecting this material, 
t See next page. 
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3. Kakkonto (:SS0l%). As the name indicates, this is 
a decoction from the root of the plant known as kttsu or 
katsu. 

4, Mankintan C^^fi). The name means " ten thousand 
dollar medicine." It is manufactured in Kumano in the 
province of Kii ; it is an anodyne pill. There h also a Senkin- 
tan {J^^yy), or " thousand dollar medicine." 

OLDEST AND UP-TO-DATE. 

PATENT MEDICINE. 

MORITA'S HOTAN. 



MORrfA S HOTAN 
is one of the oldest 
patent medicines histor 
ically and is up to 
<Iate in respect of its 
efficiency It enables 
its users to be proof 
against noxious exhala 
tions and infectious dis 
cases Hotan is 



•3: A J'»^ j« 

also best for reinvigorat 
ing the drooping spirits 
It has worked marvel 
lously m ailments of 
beasts Beware of imi 
tations of which there 
are several Mark our 
brand Sold in tins 
each 10 sen and 
above 



JinEI MORITA, 

(The 10th descendants of the same name). 

No. 27, Ikenohata Naka-cho, 

Shitava, Tokyo, 
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5. Seikisui Ci^^liO- The name means "purifying- 
wonder- water." This is an ophthalmologlcal remedy, invent- 
ed by Ginko Kishida, an editor, famous as a scholar of Chinese 
literature and the art of poetry. 

6. Jttsubosan ifflffJSO- A decoction used as a specifk: in 
female. |:oniplaints. The name means "real-mother-medicine," 
because it takes as good care of a sick person as the real 
molher would. 




- 7. Chujoto (4'}l$^)- A specific for female complaints. 
The name comes from the Princess Chujo (Chujo-hime), who 
lived in the time of the Empress Koken (749-758 A.D.) and 
the Emperor Junnin (758-764 A. D.) She was a remarkable 
beaulyi daughter of a noble of the Fujiwara family. At her 
birth she lost her own mother and was brought up as an adopt- 
ed child in another home. On account of the cruelty of her 
stt^mother, she lived a bitter and sad life, and finally was sent 
to the forest, to be killed, by her cruel mother. She was, 
however, rescued by a faithful retainer, or, as another story 
goes, by one of her female adherenls. 

One day, when her father was out hunting, he lost his 
way, but happened to meet his daughter and took her back to 
her old home. But she again forsook her home and lived in a 
monastery, in preference "to the position of Empress offered to 
her. 
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The Story of the Princess Chuj5 has been dramatised. 
Her picture adorns (?) the advertisements on the street posts. 

8. Hyakusd O^). A strong, bitter medicine for diar- 
rhoea and stomach troubles. It is said that there once lived in 
China a virtuous Emperor who tried to find, an excellent 
medicine for his subjects. He tasted one by one the , various 
plants and at last found this one so profitable to all. From 
this comes its name, meaning *' hundred-grasses." 

9. Shinyaku (jpif |R|)» or Divine remedy. It has a sharp 
smell, is said to resemble " Painkiller,*' and is used in a similar 
way. 

10. Gozoen (SJiclEl)- These are pills as atonic for the 
gozOi or five viscera, /.^., the heart, lungs, stomach, liver and 
kidney. 

11. Uiro-gusuri (5^fllB|j|), or Uiro. This is a nostrum 
originally brought from "China and supposed to be a specific for 
expectoration. In Odawara there is a grand old building, 
which has an eight- ridged roof, is noted for its architectural 
style and is specially popular among old-slyle carpenters. In 
this building is sold Uiro ; so that both the nostrum and the 
building are well known to the people. For some reason or 
other, the children of that house are despised by their fel- 
lows. 

12. Usaikaku (Jj^jpft), or Rhinoceros horns. The horns 
of the rhinoceros are powdered and used as a specific in fever 
cases of all kinds. 

13. Ki5gan (•^'SS^fti)- The name means "wonderful- 
efifect-pills." They are of the size of a mustard-seed and are 
given to infants. 

14. Kyumeigan i^^')Oi or " saving-life-pills. " Similar 
to the above, but stronger and more effective. As this 
medicine is produced at a place called Uzu, that name is often 
prefixed, as you may see it to day in the advertisements in the 
electric cars. There it is specially advertised to cure ** worms " 
in children. 
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15. Seishintan (fl|if>fl-), or " Refreshing-heart-medicine." 
Its advertisement may speak for itself.* 

i6. Seifuyu (JdJHtJB), or " Purifying- women-hot water." 
Used as a decoction. 

17. Someisan (^^"fjJO, or " Reviving-life-medicine." 

18. Ichirokusan (— y^ftl;)* or " One-six-remedy," used in 
denial disorders. The expression " one-six " comes from dice 
used in back-gammon {sugumku) ; and it is said to suggest that 
the eflkiency of this medicine can be known only by trial. 
This is widely advertised in front of drug-stores. 

19. Hifumi (— Z1H)> or " One-two- three." This is a 
plaster used for skin diseases. Its name includes a pun on the 
word }dfut meaning " skin " ; may also indicate that it is useful 
for several ailments ; and may emphasize the fact that it has no 
rival. 

20. Zenjisui (^;?p7jc), or " Complete-cure-water/* a lotion 
for skin diseases. 

* SEISHINTAN (PILLS.) 

INDISPENSABLE BOTH AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

(in Case, Bottle, Package, Nickel, Tin,«lc.) 

As an Invigorator and for curing Headache Giddiness, and for refreshing the 
Drooping Mind. Those occupied in busy professions are advised to provide 
themselves with Our Pills without fail. 

Take a few of Our Pills after every meal, and Your Digestions will be improved, 
and your Stomach and Bowels be kept healthy, whereby you will always be 
a stranger to all sorts of ailments arising from the disorder of those parts. 

Very Fragrant ; keep the mouth from all Offensive Smell as well as from Fever ; 
clear the throat of Phlegm ; keep it moist and clear the Voice. Very neces- 
sary for a Vocalist and Society Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Have Mysterious Powers of remedying Seasickness and every sort of illness to 
which you may be liable during the hot or cold season. Ward off the 
Attack of Dangerous Fever. 

Good for Stomach-ache, Diarroea, etc., arising from the use of bad or strange 
drinking water and for any other sort of illness you may often suffer from 
while on a journey. A Traveller, careful of his health, ought to carry Our 
Seishintan. 
Sold at all the druggists throughout Japan, but purchasers arc cautioned 

against Fraudulent Imitations, looking always for our Trade Mark «< Mermaid." 
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21. Bannoko (Hgg^), or *' Omnipotent paste." It may 
also be pronounced Mannoko. It is a paste, much in vogue 
among the vulgar classes. . ^ 

22. Sumoko (iflg|^)> or "Wrestler's paste." Used by 
wrestlers after moxa {mogusa) has been applied to tHeir bodies. 

23. ManVinko (H^^), or " Ten-thousand dollar paste." 

24. Issaigan (— Bl^ft^), or " Cure-all pills."- Not so welt- 
known as others, though it claims so much ! 

25. Nihachisui (HA^X)* o** " Twice-eight-water,"-^ a 
toilet water which is warranted to make girls " sweet sixteen/* 

The advertisements of this adorn the posts all over Tokyo. 

26. Tsuya-no-mizu (S6(2)7jC), or " Polish-water," to make 
tlie face shine. * ' 

27. Kirei-sui (^ i^'-':jJC)> or "Beauty-water," also for a 
lady's toilet. 

28. Royaru-sui ( a — ^ .'^^^JC)* or " Royal-water," like 
the three preceding ones. 

29. Mdseieki (^^S$), or " Hair-growing-lotion,'* for 
baldness or thinness of hair, 

30. Kokkwaigan (^^"fQi or ** Restorative-pills,** for 
rheumatism, beri-beri and syphilis. 

3 1 . Makuri (^ t i^) (\^ 7vf!l) • A purgative made from 
sea- weed and commonly given to a baby for a few days after 
its birth. 

32. Sanogon (H'JIi A)* A medicine for syphilis. 

33. Dokusogan (1^^;^), or Poison- expelling-pills, for 
syphilis. 

34. Kennogan (|li3SAi)» o^ Strengthening-brain pills, for 
^ nervous troubles. 

35. Heburin-gan (^- :/ I? ^A»)» or *'Febrin" pills, for 
fever. 

36. Meijisui (BUJn7jC)> or Meiji-water, named from the 
present era, — for rheumatism. 

37. Junkisan (|lMMSJ[)» o** Settling-body-powder, for 
women. 
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38. Choisan (8I|S]^)> or Settling-stomach-powder. 
X 39. Shingetsugan (jK^^ft^)* or New- moon-pills,, is the 
poetical name of a popular remedy for amenorrhcea. 

40. Seiryogan (;j{|^^), or Refreshing-pills. This, is 
quite similar to Seishintan, noticed above (No. i S) ; but is more 
modern, and is manufactured and sold "for the benefit of the! 
poor and the sick " ! 

Further illustrations of old nostrums are found in "A 
Suburb of Yedo" (Purcell), as follows:— :' 

The establishment, from which he [the doctor] starts upon 
his daily rounds, is quite a marvel of little drawers and shelves. 
Root-choppers and mortars litter the mats ; whilst black- 
lacquered boards, with gilded incriptions theredn, inform the 
public of the " Thousand years' life pills to be had here " — the 
** Mixture of a hundred ingredients " — and many other 
nostrums too numerous to mention. In addition to these affir- 
matories he has a rare stock of hand-bills in which he wraps his 
potions. Some of them are ornamented with harrowing 
pictures meant to catch the eye, and all are brave with capitals. 
What wheezing' asthmatic could resist the seductions of the, 
" Clove Pills, a recipe of this house *' ? " This honourable 
medicine,'.' it is asserted, " is prepared in a secret manner, ac- 
cording to a recipe of divine origin, and there is no other 
medicine like it in the world." '* This unique and extraordinary 
compound," it goes on to relate, *' is a specific for the coughs 
of both grown people and children, no matter from what cause 
arising. When a cough lasts for a long time, it ruins the 
spleen, injures the stomach and destroys the five great 
organs* aad the six membersf, more especially in the case of 
young children, for in such instances a had habit of body 
arises, from which spring the * hqndred diseases.' A cure, 
however, is guaranteed in the most deplorable cases by using 
one packet of the specific, and in hopeless ones by two. The 

* The ^ozd mentioned above. 

t The rokugaif viz., the head, body, right side, left bide, hands and. feet* :\.. 
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symptoms will be found to improve in the most astonishing 
manner. For epidemic coughs at change of season, for 
ordinary catarrh, for hacking cough, for the cough which 
defies diagnosis, for the constitutional cough, and, in (act, for 
all other kinds of coughs, this extraordinary combination will 
be found to have an astounding action. No matter how far gone 
the patient may be, it will be found to refresh his inwards, 
expand his chest, improve his appetite, and fatten him up 
in an amazingly short space of time. Of the many tens of 
thousands of persons who have tried its virtues, not one has 
found it to fail. Its excellence can be tested by a tiial, even 
the. most hopeless cases are benefited by its use, and if several 
packets are taken, a cure is guaranteed. Prepared and com- 
pounded only by Kahei of the Isei house." 

Rhinoceros Pills ! 

" A certain cure for tightness of the chest, pain, gnashing 
of the teeth, depression of the spirits, and in fact every other 
disease under the sun. An unfailing cure guaranteed if 
regularly used. These pills are best taken by being dissolved 
in sake'' 

Pick-me-up Pills ! 

With a picture of a decrepit old man tottering in at one 
door of the establishment and leaving by another^rejuvenescent. 
** Try the gold-coated life-helping pills ! *' etc. 

Wonderful System ! 

" This is the establishment for the cure of all kinds of 
diseases. The family to which I belong has been distinguished 
for seven generations for its successful treatment of every 
known disease. Of the many hundreds of patients who have 
been under our treatment, not one has failed to be cured. 
Toothache cured on the spot." 

Black Ball Pills ! 

" Useful for curing twenty-one different descriptions of 
diseases." 
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The Furidashi ! 

" A popular remedy for coughs and colds. It expels the 
devil and promotes the circulation. Some designing persons 
having in various places exhibited signs professing to deal in 
this medicine, I would humbly beg to observe that what is 
prepared and sold in those places is inert, as will be quickly 
discovered by any one foolish enough to try it." 

The Musk Pills ! 

" An infallible remedy for everything, from a red face 
to a bed-sore. A pick-me-up after a drinking-bout (in which 
case they are to be taken in salt-water). Every traveller should 
be provided with a store of these magic pills as a specific against 
sea-sickness, kago sickness, and bites of venomous reptiles." 

These, and many other infallible nostrums too numerous 
to mention, may all be procured for a trifling charge from 
the doctor of " Our Suburb." 

Folk-medicines are numerous in Japan^ as the following 
bits of folk-lore will illustrate : — 

If you have a mole under your eyes, drop three red beans 
into a well, and it will disappear. 

If you see a person with trachomae, spit three times when 
that person is not looking at you, or you will catch the disease. 

The spread of measles may be stopped by writing the 
name of Chinzei Hachiro (a noted warrior to whom tradition 
lias ascribed supernatural powers in warding ofif disease) and 
pasting it on the doors of houses that have been affected. 

A sure antidote for small-pox is to keep by one a photo 
of the pock-marked face of Hon. Kakugoro Inouye, M. P. 
The idea in this case seems to be that, as Mr. Inouye is such 
a noted orator, the very sight of his face would overawe the 
Small Pox God (Hoso-no-Kami).* 

In the case of kakke, or beri-ben, there is a stone, called 

* Obncerning this deity, see Hearn's *' Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan," page 
147, on which page are references to other disease deities. 
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the Kaname-ishi, or Pivot-stone which is remarkably effica- 
cious. It is shaped like the pin that fastens a fan together ; 
lience its name. Moreover, the location of such a stone isj 
indicated by a pile of salt, which also possesses remarkable 
powers. This salt is rubbed into the soles of the feet by sucli 
as wear clogs, and is dropped into their shoes by the soldiers 
from the, barracks, who are largely afflicted by the coipplaint 
it is said to cure, and who even fill their pocket-books with 
it for future use.* 

It is the custom, when a cold is feared, to paste a piece 
of paper over the entrance to the house, the paper bearing 
ideographs that Kat5 Kiyomasa or some other old Japanese 
hero is at present ^lodging there. This so frightens the demoh, 
or the Wind-God, that he flees at once. There is a certain 
kind of cold known as O-some-ka^e, from a famous O Some 
San, who had a lover named Hisamatsu. Whenever the cold 
made its appearance, the notice, " Hisamatsu not at thfe 
hou^e/' was pasted on the doorway. 

In Oki is a famous cedar-tree remarkable for its girth of 
forty-five feet and its age of . more than 800 years. It is 
alleged that whoever eats with chopsticks made of the wood 
of that tree will never have the toothache, and will live to 
become exceedingly old. There is also a superstition about 
tlie yanagi, or willow tree, that sufferers from toothache some- 
times stick needles into the tree in the belief that the pain 
caused to the tree-spirit will force it to exercise its power to 
cure. In Oki is also Agonashi Jiz5, to whom people who 
have toothache pray, because he is jaw-less (cigo-nashi). It 
is explained ' that Jizo in one of his former lives had such a 
tooth-ache that he tore off his lower jaw and threw it away. 
Therefore, the people of Oki made a statue of him without a 
jaw. His real name, however, is Agonaoshi (Jaw-healer). 
When people are cured, they go to any running stream and 



* ** A Suburb of Yezo " (Purcell). 
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drop into the water twelve pears {naski), one fof each 
month.* 

In Old Japan there was a famous dosha powder, manur 
^ctured and sold only by the priests of the Shingon sect and 
said to have such wonderful virtues as not only to cure various 
diseases, but also ** to relax the rigid limbs of a corpse." Dr. 
GriflHsf, however, found out by experiment and analysis that 
it was a " pious fraud.** He swallowed a tea-spoonful without 
experiencing any effects. He subjected the dosha powder to 
careful microscopic examination, to find only quartz sand, with 
flakes of other minerals. He also fused a quantity of the 
certified '* drug '* with some carbonate of soda, dissolved the 
resultant mess in distilled water, and upon adding a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, found nothing but a precipitate of 
gelatinous silica. He also used up a packet of the holy sand 
upon the corpse of an old dog, but, of course, in vain. 

An abundance of further illustrations of this kind may be^ 
found in Brinkley's " Japan,"J as follows : — 

The word *' puppy *' written on the forehead averts night- 
mares ; blood taken from a cock's comb cures an indigestion, 
resulting from a surfeit of rice dumplings ; and an eruption on 
the head is driven away by twice reciting the sentence, " In the 
long days of spring weeds may be removed, but those in the 
garden must be cut down at once." A baby*s crying is stop- 
ped by tying on its back a red cotton bag containing dog's 
hair ; by putting under its bed straw taken from a pig-sty ; by 
rubbing the powder of an herb on the soles of the feet or the 
palms of the hands, or by writing certain ideographs on paper 
and placing it under the pillow. The bone of a mole's head 
thrust into a child*s pillow charms it to sleep, and loss of sight 
from smallpox is prevented by throwing seven peas into a well, 
saying seven prayers over them, and then drawing all the water 
from the well. 

* Hearn's ** Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan," pp. 594, 598, 599, 604, 605. 
t " The Mikado's Empire," p. 200. 
X Vol. V. pp. 237-240, 242. 
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There are numerous devices for facilitating childbirth, — 
the woman swallows a piece of paper oil which the name of the 
province of Ise is written; or a petal of lotus having the 
ideograph for " man " inscribed on it ; or a peach-stone divided 
into two parts, one with the ideograph " able " written on it, 
the other with the ideograph "emerge/^ If the halves of a soja 
bean are swallowed, the character / having been traced on one 
and the character se on the other, then, should a male child be 
born, It will hold the bean in his left hand, whereas a female 
child will have it in her right. These are but a few of the 
many superstitions connected with childbirth and childhood, 
but in general the details do not lend themselves to narration. 

Quaint methods of dealing with ordinary maladies are also 
practised. Bleeding at the nose is supposed to be checked by 
placing on the head a piece of paper folded into eight and dip- 
ped in freshly drawn well-water. A hiccough is driven away 
by applying under the knee a sheet of hanshi, folded to the 
left in the case of a man and to the right in the case of a 
woman. It is essential, however, that this aid should be 
rendered without the knowledge of the sufferer. Paralysis 
may be cured by putting on the tip of the nose dust gathered 
from a floor-mat and saying, " Take a trip to the capital " ; a 
pain in the head, by placing on the pate a saucer containing a 
burning moxa; and toothache, by fumigating the tooth with 
the smoke of calcined \Nanten Nandina dofnestica]. If a fish 
bone sticks in the throat, the phrase " A descendant of Saye- 
mon Kenjuro of Izumo " is written on the inside of a sake cup, 
and water from the cup is drunk by the sufferer. In case of 
dysentery the sick person, facing westward, swallows seven 
peas with some well-water drawn at dawn on the ist of July, 
and Tntiermittent fever is driven away by swallowing a paper on 
which is written the phrase, " The leaf falls and the ship sails.'' 
Such fantastic nostrums are innumerable. Sometimes a malady 
is treated by tying together a snake*gourd and a section of 
bamboo, the latter bearing this inscription : *' My disease is 
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hereby transferred to you. My name and age are — ," and 
throwing the whole into a river ; sometimes the shell of a craw- 
fish is roasted and the odour inhaled ; sometimes the skin is 
smeared with ink on which certain ideographs are traced; 
sometimes the whole body is rubbed with garlic. One of the 
most curious is the charm for removing a wen. The swelling 
is rubbed with a soja bean on the 7th of July ; the bean is then 
planted in the hollow of the second tile on 'the southern face of 
the roof; and when the bean begins to sprout, boiling water is 
poured over it so that it withers away, the wen disappearing 
simultaneously. 

In time of an epidemic, straw puppets are thrown into a 
river with ringing of bells and beating of drums, or an amulet 
showing the emaciated face of the saint Ganzan Daishi is fasten- 
ed above the entrance. A very commor^ practice is to protect 
children from whooping-cough by tracing impressions of their 
hands on paper which is posted over the lintel, and in the same 
position may often be seen rude sketches of the Guardian Dei- 
ties (the Deva Kings), or of a wolf, satellite of the " God of the 
Three Peaks " {Mitsu-mine), these being a charm against infec- 
tious diseases in general. Similar security is obtained by carry- 
ing copper in the pocket, or by holding in the hand a red cot- 
ton bag containing the bone of a horse, or by throwing into a 
well on the ist of January twenty red beans or seven pieces of 
Sesaniuht Orientalise and then drinking some of the water. 
The shell of a crab nailed over the entrances serves the purpose 
assigned to a horse shoe in the Occident, and when fever is 
abroad folks write over their doors ** Hisamatsu not at home," 
because the common appellation for contagious fever is osome- 
kase, and Osome and Hisamatsu were lovers whose names have 
been handed down in story. 

The nose of a tiger suspended from the middle of a " ven- 
tilating panel" (ramma) ensures the birth of a male child, and 
barrenness may be cured by swallowing thrice on a certain day 
of the sexagenary calendar powdered blossoms of the gingko 
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and the peach dried in the shade on another fixed day of the 
same calendar. 

The following story is not inappropriate in this con- 
nection: — 

A Soldier and. Superstition. 

In the suburbs of Tokyo, near the town of Oji in Kitato- 
shima County, there is a small shrine of the fox god, called 
Yotsuki Inari, famous in the world because of its renewal of 
spiritual power. Last year [1906] about the middle of 
February, on account of the erection of a building for the 
manufacture of rifles and cannons at the Oji arsenal, this Inari, 
being in the way, was removed to the shrine of the Oji Inari. 
But in consequence divine punishment was administered to the 
beloved son of Lieutenant Sankichi Sawano, the head of this 
factory, and he suddenly took sick and died. Then the wife 
of the lieutenant also became sick, and, although medicine was 
given, there was no effect. Not only did her sickness gradual- 
ly become more severe, but one night the spirit of Inari stood 
near the pillow of the sick woman in a dream and said : 
*' You have not only harshly removed the shrine in which I was 
accustomed to live for many years to another place, but you 
have established the manufacture of implements for depriving 
living beings of life and defiled a holy place with vulgar men. 
Since the sin in thus setting at naught the divine glory was not 
a light one, in order to reveal to you that there is a god who 
reproves the thoughtless, in the first place, I killed your child 
and am now about to kill you and your husband. But even now 
you will understand that you ought to fear divine punishment ; 
so if you will take on a heart of service to god and worship' 
me, I will care for you immediately. Never doubt in the 
least." 

The woman was frightened when she opened her eyes, 
and, although it was only a dreano, the palpitations of her heart 
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did . not cease. At last, because of the feeling that she had 
actually seen this god, she told her apprehensions to her hus- 
band, the lieutenant. As is the manner of a soldier, he laugh- 
ed, but nevertheless the woman was nervous. Her sickness 
became more severe day by day. In addition to this, the 
hands of the laborers who had taken part in the removal of 
Inari suddenly cracked and became sore. They, too, were 
greatly troubled because it seemed tlie divine punishment of 
Inari. Moreover the speech in which the wife of the lieutenant 
had received the divine oracle gradually leaked out among the 
laborers of the arsenal and the trouble was greatly increased. 
Then the lieutenant was no longer able to put it aside. On the 
seventh of last month a small, shrine was placed under a maple 
tree on the left side of the north gate of the arsenal and the 
Inari was removed to its original place. On the ninth of last 
month with great ceremony a commemoration festival was 
held, a day of rest gianted to all the laborers at the arsenal. 
' Superstition concerning Inari is something with which even a 
soldier cannot interfere recklessly. 

Japan Harbinger. 
Translated from the Yorozu Cholto, 

Japanese remedies figure in proverbs, as may be seen by a 
few illustrations, as follows : 

" There is no medicine for a fool." 
" Medicine costs nine-fold.*' 

*' After ginseng, death by hanging.** Because ginseng is 
so expensive, the man who uses such a costly medicine, will be 
driven to suicide to escape bankruptcy. 

" Good medicine is bitter to the mouth/* 
" Dragon*s blood is a sure cure for syphilis.'* 

And the fact that a doctor does not always practise what 
he preaches, or take what he prescribes, and may not keep 
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himself well, is illustrated, in a concise manner, by the proverb 
Isha no fuyojo (" The doctor's carelessness ")• 

But we must now bring these notes to a close before we 
succumb to the temptation to enter upon such enticing topics 
as exorcism, fox-possession, badger-possession, etc. 
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A FORE WORD. 



I think that the proper title for this series o£ discourses 
would be this: Japanese Popular Buddhism — Its Ethics. 
The discourses were evidently delivered to a mixed audience 
of priests and laymen. They are certainly of a scholarly 
character, and- therefore appropriate for an audience of some 
mental training. The quotations from Sacred and Classical, 
books, shew that the Preacher gave his audience credit for 
considerable intellectual ability and attainment. 

This discourse is apologetic, . controversial and hortatory. 
We see by it the condition of Buddhism in Japan at that time — 
the latter half of the eighteenth century — and the somewhat 
strained and antagonistic relations that existed between Buddhist 
and Confucian scholars. 

The discourse is long, but has much of interest even for 
men of to-day. 

J. L. A. 
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THE TEN BUDDHISTIC VIRTUES. 



THE SECOND VIRTUE: NOT STEALING. 



By JOHN LAIDLAW ATKINSON. 

This sermon was preached on the 1 8th day of the 22th 
Month of the 2nd year of An-ei. This, according to Bram^en's 
Tables, corresponds to January 30th, 1774. 

The preacher — Katsuragi Ji-un — said : " To-day I am 
going to preach on the precept " Not Stealing." It is written 
in the book Kegon-Kyo that the Bodhisatva of Sho-puchu-to 
is always content with his own and never takes or injures the 
thills of others. The idea of stealing never enters his mind. 
He does not take even a blade of grass unless it is given to 
him. This is the true m|pd of a Bodliisatva. It is the 
characteristic of their nature, that is, it is the nature of the 
Bodhisatva not to steal, and this nature never changes 

The Bod- '^^^ nature of fire is heat, and the nature 

i»i««tir» Qf ;vater is wetness. The heat of fire and the 
wetness of water never change, because such is 
their nature. Thus it is with the nature of the Bodhisatva. 
It is written in the book Ritsumon that there was a priest— ^ 
*'Biku" — who lived as a hermit in a secluded spot A demon 
deity — *' Ki-shin "—frequently appeared to him and told him 
that great treasure was concealed near his hut. The priest 
told this to the all-wise Buddha, who replied, " Change the 
place of your hut." It is also told • of another that on one 
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occasion when he went to a temple to worship, in his ab- 
sentmtndedness he left his jewelled necklace under a tree 
where he had rested. Others passed by the tree and S5iw*the 
necklace but did hot toucn it. This is the ordinary righteous 
character of disciples of Buddha. In the Bodhisatva this 
righteous nature is perfected. Thus as the precept prohibiting 
theft is the very nature of the Bodhisatva, so also are all the 
precepts. In this respect as the nature of fire and of water 
never change, so the nature of the Bodhisatva never changes. 
Their nature is as staunch and as stable as a rock of gold. 

It is written of the Buddha, that in the incarnation when 
he was a powerful and poisonous serpent, as he was once 
chased by a mountaineer, he stopped short in his flight 
and gave his skin to the hunter. A holy sage will never 
commit the sin of killing any living thing, even though he may 
have been born in a butcher's shop. 

The precept that follows the one of " Not-stealing " is the 
one that prohibits adultery. This means that it is the nature 
of the Bodhisatva not to commit adultery. As wetness is the 
nature of water and heat the nature of fire and hardness the 
nature of minerals, so the precept "Not committing adultery " 
is the nature of the Bodhisatva. This nature of purity never 
changes even when it comes in contact with beautiful women. 
The sacred books give many examples that illustrate this fact 

The next precept is *' Not lying." As wetness is the 
nature of water, heat the nature of fire and hardness the nature 
of minerals, and as that nature never changes, so it is with the 
nature of the Bodhisatva. No matter what the circumstances 
may be, they never change or tell a lie. This principle applies to 
the Bodhisatva in their attitude toward each aiid all of the 
Ten Virtues. They are born with this unchanging nature! 
hence they perfectly conform to the Ten Precepts and Virtues. 

(The Preacher repeats his statement of its being the nature 
of water to be wet, of fire to be hot, of metals to be hard, and 
of the nature of the Bodhisatva to be equally unchanging, until 
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he has rehearsed each and all of the Ten Precepts and Virtues. 
He then says:) 

If we carefully observe the revolutions of 
oi^crTet the sun, moon and stars, we learn that from 



meiiee. ancient times until now there has been no 
confusion or change in the law and order of 
nature. The failing of rivers and the crumbling of mountains 
shew that there is a destiny of things in their building up and 
in their bnsaking down. The thunder and the earthquake 
also shew that constant change is going on in nature. By 
considering the facts that the moon waxes and wanes, and 
that all things fade and fail after flourishing for a time we 
learn what the conditions of life in tliis world are. ' The fact 
that birds have feathers shews that we must have clothing for 
our bodies. As we notice that worms eat earth and that 
butterflies suck honey from flowers, we learn that we must 
have food for our mouths to eat. Wasps build themselves 
nests, and this teaches us that we must have houses to live in. 
Spiders when stung by bees run hither and thither over the 
green leaves of the Yarn in the field. By observing this we 
learn that we must have medicine for our illnesses. When 
one knows that law and order in nature are never deranged 
he will unvaryingly cling to the Path of Man. Such a one 
will never envy the rich, even though he himself may be poor ; 
neither will he be envious of those in high position, though he 
himself may be in a low one. When one understands the 
principle of waxing and waning he will never be disturbed by the 
conditions of profit or loss. He will not become luxurious when 
he is rich ; nor will he be regretful if he should become poor. 

When one understands the laws of constancy and of 
change he will fear nothing. When in conditions of distress 
even he will be at ease. He will always live carefully and 
prudently. When one knows the true harmony there is in 
nature he will always keep to his station in life. If one 
understands, that food, dress, house and medicine are all 
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provided for him, he will cease being anxious about anything, 

and will steadily do his duty in life. All things that can be 

seen with the eyes and heard by the ears are such as to illustrate 

the precept ** Not stealing/' From birth until death the true 

nature of this precept is revealed by all things that we see and 

hear. Even from the beginning of the universe, and down to 

its destruction all things reveal the true nature of the precept 

" Not stealing." For instance, when one is born relatives 

conie with gladness and prepare garments with which they 

dress the new born babe. They also gladly render other 

services and perform various ceremonies. All this is because 

of the virtue of " Not-stealing '* in a previous incarnation. 

The same is true when a prince or noble is born. The four 

seas rejoice over such a birth. When such die after living 

out their fixed period of time tlie eight musical sounds cease, 

and they are buried with prayers and ceremonial offerings. 

This is equally true of the virtuous of lowly position and rank. 

When a friend dies all others mourn. All this is the fruit- 

like result of virtuous conduct in not stealing in a previous 

incarnation. It is in such things that the root and fruit of 

right conduct in not stealing are clearly seen. 

It is true that there have been those who, though not 
stealing in a previous life, have been poor and even beggars, 
and some of whom have even died of starvation. The Chinese 
sages Haku-i and Shikusei were of this number. Their death by 
starvation was not owing to the vice of stealing in a previous 
incarnation. These men were brothers. In their day there 
was a revolution in their country, and an evil administration 
displaced a virtuous one. These men were so grieved that 
they refused to eat, and so died ot starvation. Such cases, 
however, are exceptions to the rule. 

The Law ^" *^^ ^^^'^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ the true Laws 

fivery where which endow it with great good. Those who 

Apparent. 

have open eyes can see these Laws as clearly 
as they sec the sun and moon. So long as there are such 
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human beings in the world the Ten Virtues will always be' 
manifest, no matter whether the Buddha was born into the world 
or was not born into it. Those with ears can hear these Laws 
as distinctly as they can hear the rolling thunder ; and that, no 
matter whether the Buddha was born into the world or was not 
born into it. There are, however, those whose ignorance and. 
whose struggles to possess the transient things of this world are 
so great that they can neither hear nor see the true Laws. 
There are also those who are so proud of their wisdom that, 
they fall into the trap of unreason — " Hi-ri** There are also 
those who say that the Laws of the Ten Virtues are for priests 
only to observe, and they affirm that their observance by 
ordinary persons would, make them weak and cowardly. This 
is certainly a grave mistake. Cowards and weaklings are those 
who do not know what " Man s Path " means and involves. 
If one will devQutly keep the Precepts of the Ten Virtues, he 
will become both strong and brave, no matter whether he be 
priest or layman. A Confucian book says — " If I have nothing 
to be afraid of in myself, I can go out to fight giants and 
myriads of men." This is what I mean : True courage 
comes only from true goodness. Another Confucian books 
says, " Good men — ^^Jin-ji " — are always brave, though all 
brave men are not good.** True courage invariably springs 
from true goodness. Courage that springs from any other 
source is as exceptional as the wading of an angry tiger 
through a river. 

When Buddha was in the world the King of Bimbasara of 
Maghada was his contemporary and was widely known as a 
most benevolent ruler. While he was yet a Crown Prince his 
country was weak, and the neighboring country, Angya, was 
strong. Once every year an Imperiaf Messenger came from 
Angya to Maghada to collect tribute* On one occasion this 
messenger met Prince Bimbasara on the high road, but, coming 
from a superior to a subject country, he did not alight from his 
vehicle to make obeisance to the Prince. The Prince was 
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indignant at the rudeness^ and asked his chief officer who the 
man might be who was guilty of such unseemly conduct. The 
officer replied that the man was the Imperial Messenger of 
Angya who was on his way to collect the annual tribute from 
the Prince's country. On this the Prince rebuked the Imperial 
Messenger and told him to return to his Master, and not 
attempt to do so rude a thing as to collect tribute from a 
country that was as strong and as independent as his own. The 
Messenger without a word of reply turned about and returned 
to his own country and reported to the King the words of the 
Crown Prince, The King of Angya was indignant on hearing 
the report and at once despatched another Messenger to Mag- 
hada, to say that since tribute had been ?innually paid to Angya 
from the time of the previous King it must still be paid, and 
that the Crown Prince must be sent to him as a hostage, and 
assurance given that the tribute would continue to be annually 
paid as before. The threat was also made that if these demands 
were not acceded to an army would be sent to enforce them. 

The King of Bimbasara and his ministers on hearing the 
demands of the King of Angya were much alarmed and found 
it difficult to frame a reply. The Crown Prince on hearing of 
the demands and the dilemma of the Court ordered the 
Ministers of State to reply to the King of Angya that the Crown 
Prince himself would go with an army to Angya, and that the 
King might come out to do battle with him if he would. A 
battle ensued and the Prince defeated the King, took his coun- 
try from him, and then governed both countries with great 
benevolence. This.incident illustrates what I have already said, 
that the courage that has its springs in benevolence is very 
strong. 

It is written in the book Soden that a certain general, who 
went out to put down a rebellion, took with his army, not only 
the usual materials of war, but various other articles — " Roku-sui- 
nb " (filtering bags ?) — that would be useful to soldiers, to non- 
rebels and also to vanquished rebels. This was adversely criticised 
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by ah officer of State as being productive.- of effemirtacy in the 
army which should be inured to hardness and bravery, as its 
business was to destroy h'fe and not save it, and that the effects 
of kindness and gifts of useful articles to the vanquished would 
be to encourage them in their rebelliousness. The general 
replied that he thought otherwise, and that his going out to 
battle was to destroy only those who were actively rebellious. 
When this work had been done, he said, then those who had 
surrendered, or who bad not been active in rebellion, should 
be assisted and saved. The book affirms that the rebels 
surrendered when they heard of the general's benevolent 
intentions — ^* JinaV* 

At the time that Buddha was in the world there was a 
vicious and poisonous dragon in the country of Keihin, and it 
was doing great harm to the people. The Arhats — " i?^- 
kan "—of high virtue were called to the rescue, but they were 
unsuccessful in their efforts to expel the creature. There was, 
however, a young Arhat who by a single word of command 
expelled the dragon from the country. When asked by the 
elder Arhats of the particular virtue that he possessed that en- 
abled him to overcome and expel the dragon, he said, '' As 
you all know, I have no particular virtue that is superior to the 
virtues of my fellow-arhats, and if there is any difference, it is in 
the fact that I have held fast to the virtue of obstructing every 
inclination to sin." This incident illustrates the power of the 
virtue of circumspection and benevolence. 

Again, it is written in a sacred book that on one occasion 
a dove was pursued by a falcon, and, being hard pressed, 
the dove took shelter in an open hall where Sariputra and 
Buddha were seated. When under the shadow of Sariputra it 
trembled with fear, but when it changed its place to the shadow 
of Buddha it rested content. The reason for this was the fact 
that Sariputra had still a trace of the sin of anger in his mind, 
while the Buddha's great benevolence shone out from his face 
and form. It was the perception of this that gave content and 
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safety to the dove in the shadow of Buddha. This incident 
shews that there is no reason in the teachings of Buddhism for 
both priests and laity that those who keep Man's Path should 
be either weak or timid. 

Some say that since Buddhism teaches only 

Objections 

to the discipline of the mind by the mind itself 

™' it is of no value to the masses, and that for the 
same reason it is of no value to those who govern the masses. 
Confucianism, it is said, teaches the regulation of conduct by 
forms, ceremonies and rules of etiquette. Because of this 
Confucianism is of the greatest use to both the subjects of a 
country and to those who govern them. 

This objection to Buddhism and appreciation of Con- 
fucianism is made by those who do not really know what 
Buddhism is, and who have seen only its shortcomings which 
arose after the dynasties of So and Gen. Buddhism certainly 
teaches the Ten Virtues. By this teaching even ordinary men 
can regulate themselves and their homes, and can thus walk in 
the right path. Kings and Princes can alsd govern their sub- 
jects by this teaching and make their reigns peaceful and 
prosperous. They and their people together by myriads can 
thus walk in the holy path. By these teachings priests can 
make their own minds and bodies pure, and can teach the 
laity to do the same. Priests by meditation can make their 
bodies restful and quiet, and can teach the laity to do the 
same. By the acquisition of wisdom priests can make their 
minds and bodies clean and can teach the laity to do the 
same.-. If there is but a single holy man— sage — in a country, 
he is a boon to it, even though no one knows of his existence. 
Should an occasion arise to call him out of the deep valley and 
thick woods in the midst: of which he lives, all eyes would be 
turned toward him when he appeared. The discipline of the 
mind by the mind itself,.as taught in the book Angon-kyo, is not 
such foolish teaching as it is supposed to be by those already 
mentioned, who are opposed to it, and who favor Confucianism. 



' .<» 
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There are also some who say that nothing is taughtrby 
Buddhism about the way of administering the aflairs of a 
country and the methods of domestic economy. This* also is 
a mistake that results from the ignorance of the objector. 
These persons have read only the books written by the preach- 
ing class of Buddhist priests ; yet they think that these books 
contain all the teachings of Buddha. The Mahayana — *' Dai- 
jO'kyo "-^and the Hinayana — " Slio-jo-kyo " — have teachings 
for Kings, Princes and Ministers of State, and give methods for 
the administration of the public afEiirs of a country, and for the 
conduct of the homes of the people. These sacred books also 
teach merchants how to acquire wealth, and they teach wives 
how to serve their husbands. 

The chief object of Buddhism is, without 

Ciller Object ^ 

of doubt, to teach the method of securing eman- 

cipation from the bondage to birth and /death.- 
Because of this the teachings suitable to the secular world are 
given only partially and in abbreviated forms, while the teach- 
ings for the-'Holy Path are given in full. Thus, while the 
teachings for one side are fully given, and those for the other 
less fully, yet the Path in which man should walk in both 
the secular and the sacred life is set forth in the teachings of 
Buddha. 

Others who oppose Buddhism say that fhe doc- 
objcctions. ^""^ ^f vacuousness, nothingness," annihilation— 

'' Jahimetsti'' — is very profound and in that 
respect is superior to " The Great Learning^' of Confucius, but 
that it is of no practical use. • V 

This also is a mistake of ignorance made by those who 
think Buddhism to be only such as is taught by the priests of 
the Zen sect, who do not know the f real principles of Budd- 
hism ; or such as is taught by other.' priests, who have only a 
smattering of knowledge, and so speak chiefly of names and 
ceremonies. If one will but think deeply of Buddhism, it will 
befound that its teachings are useful for the World at large, 
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and cannot be wisely ignored by man even for a moment of 
his existence. 

Buddhism was introduced into China about 2700 years 
after the death of Buddha in India. From China it came to 
Japan ; yet from the first these teachings of the Ten Virtues 
have not changed in the least. These teachings bring haj^iness 
to the homes, and peace to the rulers and superior men of a 
country, to the extent that they are practiced. The truth 
of Buddhism should be firmly believed. 

Again, it is objected that the teaching about abstinence 
from a flesh diet, and about living an unmarried and sexually pure 
life is necessary for the purification of priests, and of those who 
would be holy men, but that the observance of these things is 
not necessary for ordinary men. 

This is a mistake that is made by tliose who have observed 
the evil practices of the priests of the Shingon and Tendai 
sects in their prayer-incantations when attempting to exorcise 
evil spirits. Buddhists who practice the true and secret teach- 
ings do not pray for happiness in this world, or for this world. 
Merely teaching people to abstain from a flesh diet and from 
sexual intercourse is a trivial matter. 

Other objectors say that Buddhism is self- 

The Jndffe of • . , , , 

Hades and contradictory, smce it teaches that the Judge of 
Aiaida. Hades—" Yemma-o "—never forgives but pun- 
ishes even the smallest sin ; while, on the other hand^ it 
teaches that the compassion of Ainida — Buddha — is so easy- 
going that he saves all, irrespective of their sins, from falling 
into the hells and receiving their due punishment. It is 
evident, these say, that with such teaching as this the time 
will never come when men will cease from sinning. 

This jeering objection is made by those who have chiefly 
observed the errors of the priests of the Jodo sect. If, how- 
ever, the Sankyo, Ichiron and other books are read, it will be 
found that no such erroneous teachings are given. Indeed the 
priests of the Jodo sect, who fully understand the teachings of 
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their sect, do not make such self-contradictory statements. 
They never teach that the performence of good deeds can be 
suspended even for a moment. 

Again, there are objectors who say that Buddhism makes 
men mean and contemptible in character, dissolute in conduct, 
and causes them to confuse the morals of etiquette. 

This objection is made by those who know only the 
erroneous teachings that are given out by the present day 
priests of the Zen sect. Priests of the Zen sect of adequate 
learning are neither base nor contemptible in character, nor 
dissolute in life, nor do they confuse the morals of "etiquette. 
They are on the contrary circumspect in all things. 

Others say tliat Buddhist believers gradually become 
more and more foolish. They shed tears when they accidental- 
ly kill even a small insect ; and as they care only for happiness 
in a future state, they foolishly waste their property, and give 
their most precious things to the priests. They are also so 
ignorant that when they step on a cat or a dog they at once 
reverently worship it They either do not know, or they dis- 
regard, th^ great principles of Buddhism, and are intent only on 
the observance of the small rites. 

This objection is made by those who take note of the 
erroneous teachings of the present day priesfe of the Risshu 
sect Worthy and true Risshu priests both teach and observe 
the great principles of Buddhism, and at the same time are 
careful to observe the smallest rites and ceremonies. 

Others say that Buddhism teaches only pity^^yiVw," 
while Confucianism teaches benevolence — "//«." 

These teachings are similar, but Buddhism makes the 
equality of all animate objects a fundamental matter. Thus 
Buddhism teaches that pity should be given equally both to 
one's parents and to all other animate things. One may 
ask, " Is it not unfilial to treat parents, and insects and animals 
alike " ? The question is a carping and unreasonable one, 
since Buddhism teaches distinctions of grade and position. 
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The equality it teaches is not such fooh'shness as that of break- 
ing down high mountains, filling in deep valleys and making 
all into a dead level. Buddhism does not teach us to obey 
parents, to serve superiors, to govern the people and to be kind 
to animate things in the same indiscriminate way. These are 
all taught separately and with distinctions. For instance, there 
is the case of a priest — *' Biku " — who lived at a time of 
famine when Buddha was on earth. The priest seeing that 
Buddha had nothing to eat sold his stole — ** Kesa*' — ^and 
bought food which he offered to him. Buddha chided the priest 
for the act, and told him that it was a sin for a priest to sell his 
stole for any other reason than to aid his parents in a case of 
great need. Then, too, there are the sacred books, K5shi-kyo 
and Fubo-on-nanbo-kyo, which teach the duty of serving one's 
parents, which Buddhism regards as of great importance. So far 
as Buddhist teachings go, there is no reason why believers should 
be unfilial or disobedient to their parents. It is only those 
scholars who do not know what is really taught in the sacred 
books who teach otherwise. Those objectors who have but 
little understanding and wisdom imagine that the* little they 
know of Buddhism is the whole of its teachings. Confucian 
scholars look with contempt on both the Nature Cult and on 
Buddhism, while those of the Nature Cult attack both Con- 
fucianism and Buddhism. In this both sides are equally 
foolish. Any one custom or art that has had the usage of 
thousands of ages — *' Ban-dai "—must have some merits. 

How much more true must this be of religious and moral 
teachings. One must enter into and study sympathetically any 
religious teaching that he would understand. It is only inferior 
and reckless-people who speak evil of a teaching of which they 
know nothing. It is a matter for regret that at the present 
time there are so few really great men either in the world at 
large or among Buddhists. Because of this the true teachings 
fall into a decline and lose their power. Of late many new 
sub-sects have sprung into being ; and these in th6ir mutual 
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antagonism, and thinking only of their own gain, quarrel with 
one another and sweep away the true laws of Buddhism. There 
are Buddhists and Buddhists — " Yu buts7i to Mu btitsu " — and 
the teaching of the Ten A^irtues is now in the hands of non- 
precept — " Mu'kai'ha "—precept-breaking sects. These sects, 
urged on by a natural feeling, seek for a name and for gain for 
themselves alone ; and as their priesls run wildly about to acquire 
these they come to hate the Ten Virtues as a thief hates a light 
in a dark night. It is a grave error on the part of these priests 
that they do not themselves practice the Ten Virtues. It is 
quite natural, in view of the fact that they do not practice them, 
that men of learning and of clear understanding should not 
believe in Buddhism, 

Just as heaven and earth exist, so also are there 
Prineipfes. various countries in existence. Sun, moon and 

stars move according to the laws of heaven, 
while mountains, seas and rivers are governed by the laws of 
earth. As there are various countries, so there exist men to 
inhabit them. The lords and superior men of these countries 
are the laws according to which the people are governed. 
Parents and elders are the laws according to which homes and 
families are governed. Where there is neither heaven nor 
eaith, there there is no country and no people. Wherever men 
exigt there also is the teaching of the moral and religious " Path 
of Man." There is no land where people dwell that is destitute 
of the Path of Man, which includes the great Path, the small Path 
and the wrong Path. 

There are, however, superior countries and 

Snitablllty . 

ill inferior ones. There are also in them wise men 

eac uffflt. ^^^ ignorant men. Because of this the teaching 
of one country is not necessarily suitable for another. The 
teaching that is suitable for the guidance of one may not be 
suitable for the guidance of another. The teaching suitable for 
the wise may not be suitable for the ignorant, while that which 
is suitable for the ignorant may not be suitable for the wise. 
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The teaching for men is not suitable for women, while the 

teaching for women is not suitable for men. The teachings 

and etiquette suitable for the superior men are different from 

those suitable for the inferior ones. 'Barbarians regard . with 

contempt the etiquette and ceremonies of the civilized, while 

the civih'zed regard with contempt the etiquette and ceremonies 

of the barbarians. This may be considered as natural, and as 

a matter of course, for it is true of only the teachings of the 

Ten Virtues that they neVer change. Throughout all the ages, 

both ancient and modern, and throughout all lands they constitute 

tlfe suitable and true Path for both the wise and the ignorant, 

the superior man and the inferior man, and for both men and 

women. 

I will now proceed to compare the Great 

off the ^^^^^ ^^'^^ ^^^^ secular, or Confucian, and wise 



ABd nien, parting with their prejudices, should listen 
With impartiality to what I say. 

Komei-kyo and others taught that the precept " Not to 
kill any living thing " corresponds to Philanthropy — "//« "— * 
of the Confucian ; that the precept " Not stealing '' corresponds 
to Righteousness — " Gi''—\ that the precept " Not committing 
adultery " corresponds to etiquette — " Ret'' — ; that the precept 
" Not telling lies " corresponds to fidelity — " Shin *' — , and that 
the precept " Not drinking intoxicants " corresponds to wjs- 
dom — *' Chi,'* As there does not appear among the Ten 
Virtues the precept *' Not drinking Introxicants," the wisdom — 
'* Chi " — of Confucianism may be said to correspond to the 
precept " Not being heretical or skeptical." 

According to my opinion the precept " Not killing any 
living thing" does not correspond to the Confucian term. 
Philanthropy. This term — ''Jin *' — is a Chinese teaching that 
has been handed down from very remote ages, and its original 
meaning is obscure and difficult to understand. Some think it 
is the principle of love and virtue in the heart, while some 
think It is love and love only — " Tada ai nan.'* Others think 
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it IS the name, or repute, or virtue, by which rulers govern 
their subjects. Kanyei, an eminent Chinese scholar, has said 
that "Path" and " Virtue'*— "Z>^ and Toku ''—divc but 
empty names, while Philanthropy and Righteousness — "//« 
and Gi " — are fixed names. The scholar So-shu has said that 
the fiamous robber T5-sekt used the words Philanthropy anfl 
Righteousness when speaking of his own deeds. Kampishi 
and other scholars have also said that Philanthropy and Right- 
eousness are nothing but empty names. In view of these 
opinions it is evident tliat the terms and their supposed mean- 
ings are only suitable for discussion among scholars, and are 
not truths, or a Path, that can be taught to all people, no matter 
whether they are noble or base, wise or ignorant, men or 
women, and which can be readily understood and easily prac- 
ticed by them. The precept *' Not killing " is of this character, 
and it is most important to teach it to every one, as it is a 
great sin to kill, injure, or cruelly abuse any living thing. 

This precept can be taught equally well to all classes of 
people^ to kings, to their ministers, to noble men, to base men, 
to retainers, £irmers, artizans, merchants and servants ; and it can 
be readily understood and easily practiced by them all, because 
all know that every living thing is related to human beings« 
Should a person keep this precept for but one day, he has 
during that day performed the deeds of a holy sage. Should 
one keep this precept an entire year, he will have performed 
during that year the deeds of a holy sage. Should one keep 
this precept during an entire life, he will have performed during 
that life the deeds of a holy sage. If all through a life, both 
here and hereafter, one should keep this precept, he will have 
performed during this combined period the deeds of a holy sage. 
If one should keep this precept in this way from his birth on- 
wards, he is in truth a Bodhisatva. If also one family will 
keep this precept, that family does the deeds of a holy 
sage. If a single village will keep it, that village does 
the deeds of a holy. sage. If one entire country keeps this 
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tlx bx/c lUS-^i i is wirrsa tisat " die ^r^er bei^ henevoleiit, 
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i/f'.cbcr amenable to bis elc5er brotrer. the husband just, the 
v.:ie fehhful, the mlers huznane and the xetaineis kiyal — tfiese 
al! constitute r^bieoiisness — ^ GiJ* The scholar Kokushi^ 
nd that Pbijanthropy— *•/•>! " — is that which k vithin, and 
Righteousness — ^" Gi " — ^that which is without. On the oQier 
hand Slencius argued that R^hteousness is that which is 
within* All this shews that the interpcetadon diflers with different 
scholars. Even rulers and nobles, from ancient times until 
now, have been unable to understand and practice its meaning, 
unless possessed of much learning. It is very amusing to hear 
the various interpretations. It is plain, however, that " Gi " is 
not a teaching that is suitable for the instruction and guidance 
of all men in all ages and all countries, irrespective of their 
position in life and of their wisdom or ignorance. It is written 
in the book Shi-ki that the cause of discord in the country at that 
time was that the relations between the upper and lower classes 
were confused. When Kwo-ki, an ancient Chinese ruler, first 
established the laws of etiquette and worship he himself care- 
fully observed them. Because of this his reign was peaceful 
and prosperous. In later ages rulers became luxurious and 

* Kokushu was a contemporary of Mencius, and the two disagreed in their 
views of the state of Man*s Origitml Nature. Mencius claimed original right- 
eousness for it, while Kokushu argued for its original depravity. 
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dissolute, and cared but little about the observance of the la^vs 
by themselves. The result was disaffection in the country and 
mutual recrimination between the ruler and the people — ^the 
people claiming that their rulers were destitute of both Philan- 
thropy and Righteousness. The inevitable result of this 
conflict and confusion was the breaking down of the laws of 
etiquette and of worship, and, at length, the breaking up of the 
country that had been established by their ancestors. 

Now Philanthropy and Righteousness are excellent and 
useful teachings when they are understood and properly 
applied, but they become a source of discord in a country 
when not understood or when misapplied. 

The precept " Not stealing " can be taught to 
saitabieness ^''> nobles and commonei-s al^ke. Even holy 
of the sages of the highest virtues cannot immaculately 
keep this precept to the full extent of its mean- 
ing. The precept* that forbids the stealing of any thing that 
belongs to another forbids also the careless use of articles 
borrowed from others. It also requires an early return of 
articles borrowed from others. It is thus a teaching that can 
be taught to, and practiced by, even foolish women and servants. 
Instructed and guided by this precept even foolish and ignorant 
people can be led on and up to the high rank of the holy sage. 
This Path is pne that can be taught to, and {Practiced by, all 
kinds of men in all ages, and that too whether they are kings, 
princes, nobles or ordinary people. It can also be taught to, and 
practiced by, both civilized men and barbarians ; and since this 
precept, '* Not stealing," can thus be taught to, and practiced 
by, all people everywhere, it is called " The Way " par ex- 
cellence. 

The wise man by not keeping this precept will lose his 
wisdom, while adversity will befall the ignorant man who breaks 
it. The rulers and nobles of a country must keep it, or their 
country will not enjoy peace. The inferior classes must keep 
it, or their families will be ungovernable. Even those living in 
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civilized and prosperous countries must keep it, or they will lose 
their civilization, their prosperity and their homes. The people 
also of uncivilized lands must keep it ; for if they do not, adver- 
sity will fall on them and on their posterity. This is true of all 
ages and all nations, both ancient and modern. For all lands and 
for all peoples, ancient and modern, this ts the one true " Path." 

The precept '* Not committing adultery " is 
of said by some to correspond to " Rei*\ the 

^" ' Chinese term for the law of etiquette, decorum, 
oi;der. This opinion is wrong. In ancient times the laws of 
eti(|uette — " Rei " — were not considered appIicaUe to the lower 
classes, and the upper classes were not punished for their 
violation. Thus the laws of etiquette were not regarded as ap- 
plicable to all classes irrespective of rank or education. Now 
the precept " Not committing adultery " is for all classes, and 
must not be broken by any. Rulers, nobles and common 
people alike must keep it, as no rank or condition in life ex- 
empts one from the duty. The laws of etiquette, on the other 
hand, can be kept only by the learned. 

It is said of Confucius that he went to the province of Shu 
to consult with the scholar Koshi about the meaning of the 
ideograph for etiquette — *' Rei.*' This shews that its meanii^ 
is obscure, and that it is difficult to teach to the unlearned and 
to barbarians. These laws of etiquette cannot, therefore, be 
called the true Path for the learned and the unlearned alike. 

It is not so with the precept " Not committing adultery." 
Even those who have read a myriad volumes cannot 
escape suffering if they break it, and, in extreme cases, their 
homes will be ruined. Those also who have read only a single 
book, or who know but one Chinese ideograph, will suffer 
similar consequences for breaking it. The precept is for all. 

It is written in the Chinese Analects — " Rongo " — that in 
ancient times when a ruler was crowned the Laws of 
etiquette — ** Rei " — required the. use of a croVn of hemp, 
while in modern tiines the same laws require the use of a crown 
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of Silk, because of the increased prosperity of the country. 
Thus the laws of etiquette, or their application, differ according 
to the age. It is written in the book Gakki that five con- 
secutive Emperors failed to inherit each from the other a taste 
for music, and that three consecutive ones failed to inherit 
the same laws of etiquette, because of the changed condition of 
the times. The In dynasty inherited the " Rei " of the Ka 
dynasty but with many changes. The Shu dynasty inherited 
the " Rei " of the In dynasty but greatly changed them. Thus 
the laws of etiquette — " Rei " — chsftige according to the age. 

It is not so with the precept " Not committing adultery." 
Rulers and nobles who do not keep it bring ruin to a 
country, while the inferior masses by breaking it ruin their 
families. The precept is unchangeable, and is not to be modi- 
fied to suit the times, whether ancient or modem. 

Again, the laws of etiquette differ with the times. For 
instance, they are different in a year of plenty to what 
they are in a year of famine. It is not so with the precept 
" Not committing adultery." This remains the same during all 
the years, irrespective of their being years of plenty or of 
famine. 

Again, the laws of etiquette differ according to the country. 
China has those which are peculiar to itself ; so also has India, 
and so has Japan. Then, too, the laws of etiquette that are 
suitable for civilized lands are not suitable for lands that are 
uncivilized. This statement is universally true. It is different 
with the precept " Not committing adultery." In China those 
who break it injure their own bodies and destroy their homes. 
This is also true of persons who break this precept in my own 
country. It is also true of those of uncivilized lands who break 
it. They all injure their own bodies and bring distress on their 
homes and countries. 

Again, the laws of etiquette differ with rank and position. 
There are those for rulers, those for ministers of state and 
nobles, those for officials and retainers, as well as those for 
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fishermen, grooms and others. Each of these must observe 
the laws that are appropriate to his rank and position. It is 
not so with the precept " Not committing adultery.^* This is for 
all classes alike ; for emperors, nobles> officials and retainers 
down to fishermen, grooms and others. All who keep the pre- 
cept will be benefitted thereby all through their lives, while any 
who break it will similarly suffer. 

This precept, bearing as it does on the relations between 
men and women, can be easily taught, easil>^ understood and 
easily practiced by every T^ne. This precept exists together 
with heaven and isarth, is co-extensive with them, and applies 
to all ages, to all lands, civilized and uncivilized, and to all 
peoples ; hence it is not to be disregarded by any. Insurrection 
in a country often results from the violation of this precept. 
Order and decorum between the members of families must 
be based on its faithful observance. All classes of persons, high 
and low, wise«and ignorant, men and foolish women, great and 
small alike, must make this their Path. Those who keep it 
circumspectly will receive the providential aid of heaven, of 
the gods and of earth. The one Path for all lands, and for 
all times, ancient and modern alike, and which abides the same 
for all, is indeed and in truth this precept — ** Not Committing 
adultery." 

I do not say that all laws of etiquette should be ignored or 
dispensed with. I do not say that they are useless. I do 
not say that if one will keep this one precept there is no 
necessity for observing the laws of etiquette. On the contrary 
I say that all men should strictly keep this precept in mind, 
but should also observe the laws of etiquette pertaining to their 
country and their homes. There will then be no need for the 
correction of either. 

Do not associate, nor become too familiar with, men 
and women of any other mind. Husbands and foolish wives 
should keep this precept and not be dissolute or wanton. 
All men, from rulers and their ministers and nobles down 
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to the lowest classesi if taught and led by the virtue of 
Chastity — " Teisetsu no toku "■ — will attain to the rank of holy 
sages. 

The precept " Not lying " has been said 

Fidelity. . . . 

from ancient times to correspond in meaning 
to the ideograph for fidelity or sincerity — " shin.'' It is true 
that the two terms — ** Fumogo " and " shin *' — have practically 
the same meaning. The term for sincerity, however, loses both 
its name and its value when interpreted by the scholars of So. 
By the precept " Not lying " the use of falsehood is pro- 
hibited ; so also is the breaking of a promise. If all classes are 
taught this precept and controlled by it, they will become both 
sincere and true — rulers, nobles, officials and common people all 
alike. Should those who govern cease from using deceit, the peo- 
pie would deh'ght in and honor them, as they delight in and honor 
the sun and moon. Then, on the other hand, if the people will 
cease from knavish tricks, their rulers will regard them as 
their own children. Rulers and officials, who keep this pre- 
cept with truth and sincerity and whose conduct is governed 
by it, are truly faithful men. Gyo and Shun of China were 
such rulers, and Shoku, Kei, K5 and To were such officials 
and retainers. All who keep this precept for months and 
years attain to the rank of holy sages. 

The precept " Not being heretical or skep* 

wisdom, 

tical " is said to correspond in meaning to 
the ideograph for wisdom — **Chi *\ but this is not so. Wisdom 
is merely a term used to distinguish between ignorance 
and stupidity and learning. As the number of ignorant people 

Note. — The Chinese ideograph " I^ci '*, which is usually translated Laws of 
Etiquette, or Laws of Rites and Ceremonies, and includes the politenesses that are 
to be observed by the various ranks and classes of people in a country in their various 
relations to one another, seems to mean, or include,Jalso both the laws of good order 
in general that are to be observedjn all court, ofticial, political, religious, moral 
and social functions and relations by rulers, officials, priests, worshippers, 
families and subjects, and^likewise the forms of politeness in social relations that 
9n MsaaXly called JEtiquette. 
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k brge and the DPm be r of the learned is sasdl, wisdom is not 
a Fatb common to all dasscsi Thete is also ambiginrf in the 
meaning of the term. As the emineiit scholar Zobu-chu uses 
it its meaning is not anderstandable. The Emperor Chu of 
In said that the term is useful in making remonstrances, but 
this is not a happy interpretation. 

It is otherwise with the precept " Not faeiog' heretical or 
skeptical " — Fu-ja-ken. If any one by keepii^ this precept 
will perform a meritorious act, he will receive an appropriate 
reward* If one by breaking this precept does an evfl deed, he 
will suffer fitting punishment. If retr&ution does not be&Il 
such a one in the present life, it will surely be&ll him in the 
life to come. Do not regard this lightly. In this world there 
are kings and their ministers, also wise men and sages. Do 
not regard them lighdy. There are also Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisatvas in the world. Do not regard them lightly, that is, do 
not disesteem any of them. There are also godsw Do not 
regard them lightly. 

All classes, from rulers and nobles down to servants^ 
fishermen and the most inferior, can be taught this precept 
^* Not being heretical ", and can be led to practise it. If 
one will keep this precept for a single day, be will have done 
the meritorious deeds of a holy sage for that one day. If one will 
keep it for an entire year, he will have done the deeds of a holy 
sage for that year. If one will keep it through an entire 
life, he will have done the deeds of a holy sage for that length of 
time. If one family keeps this precept, it does the deeds of a 
holy sage. If one village keeps it^it does the same. If a 
country keeps it, that country does the deeds of a holy sage. If 
the whole world — " Tenka " — keeps it, the whole world does 
the deeds of a holy sage. If one will keep this precept in mind, 
and will cultivate his character by means of it, he will receive the 
providential aid of Buddha and the gods — " Butsujin no Myo- 
jo " — in all that he does, since he will be acting according to the 
will of heaven. He will also attain to the rank of wise man 
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and holy sage. If we open our eyes and look on the world 
with right views, we shall see that there is no country that does 
not belong to Buddha, no living thing that is not Buddha's child, 
and no Path that is not Buddhism. 

It is written in the Nirvana-Sutra — " Nehan- 
Kyo — that all the varied opinions and enchant- 
ments discussed and employed are Buddhism. Philanthropy — 
'^Jin " — is one section of the precept " Not killing." It is by 
keeping this that rulers, wise men and sages save their people. 
Righteousness — ** Gi'* — is a division of the precept "Not 
stealing." It is by keeping this that wise men and sages regulate 
their conduct. The laws of Etiquette — *'Z>/" — are a branch 
of the precept " Not committing adultery." The keeping of 
this is the means by which the upper and the lower 
classes alike save themselves from harm and perfect 
the family lineage. Fidelity — " Shin " — is a branch of the 
precept ** Not lying," and its due observance is helpful 
in regulating the affairs of life. Wisdom — " Chi " — is a 
branch of the precept " Not heretical or skeptical " — *' Fu-ja- 
Ken" It is the Path by which great men and men of purpose 
attain to the knowledge of 'reasons and principles, and so become 
enlightened. Besides these there are many other teachings, 
but originally they were all one — " Funi'* It is thus that in 
one precept all the precepts are included. In the Path of Man all 
teachings are harmonized; and since originally all things, 
root and branch, were not two, but one, men now by exercising 
their minds can find the true Path anywhere. It is well to teach 
the doctrines of Philanthropy and Righteousness — '^Jin-Gi'' — , 
and it is also well to teach the other doctrines of Buddhism. 
xo Esoteric When one speaks in criticism of the . depth 

or Exoteric or shallowness of the precepts, the depth or 

Tc Aclii II srs 

shallowness is in his own mind. When one in 
the same way speaks of their advantage and disadvantage, the 
profit or loss is in his own mind. Some who know neither 
ancient nor modern teachings recklessly say that there are 
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is large and the number of the learned is small, wisdom is not 
a Path common to all classes. There is also ambiguity in the 
meaning of the term. As the eminent scholar Zobu-chu uses 
it its meaning is not understandable. The Kmperor Chu of 
In said that the term is useful in making remonstrances, but 
this is not a happy interpretation. 

It is otherwise with the precept "Not being' heretical or 
skeptical " — Fu-ja-ken. If any one by keeping this precept 
will perform a meritorious act, he will receive an appropriate 
reward. If one by breaking this precept does an evil deed, he 
will suffer fitting punishment. If retribution does not befall 
such a one in the present life, it will surely befall hiin in the 
life to come. Do not regard this lightly. In this world there 
are kings and their ministers, also wise men and sages. Do 
not regard them lightly. There are also Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisatvas in the world. Do not regard them lightly, that is, do 
not disesteem any of them. There are also gods. Do not 
regard them lightly. 

All classes, from rulers and nobles down to servants^ 
fishermen and the most inferior, can be tatight this precept 
•^ Not being heretical", and can be led to practise it. If 
CHie will keep this precept for a single day, he will have done 
the meritorious deeds of a holy sage for that one day. If one will 
keep it for an entire year, he will have done the deeds of a holy 
sage for that year. If one will keep it through an entire 
life, he will have done the deeds of a holy sage for that length of 
time. If one family keeps this precept, it does the deeds of a 
holy sage. If one village keeps it, it does the sanie. If a 
country keeps it, that country does the deeds of a holy sage. If 
the whole world — " Tenka " — keeps it, the whole world does 
the deeds of a holy sage. If one will keep this precept in mind, 
and will cultivate his character by means of it, he will receive the 
'"♦•'^"^•^ential aid of Buddha and the gods — ** Butsujin no Myo- 
\ all that he does, since he will be acting according to the 
eaven. He will also attain to the rank of wise man 
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and holy sage. If we open our eyes and look on the world 
with right views, we shall see that there is no country that does 
not belong to Buddha, no living thing that is not Buddha's child, 
and no Path that is not Buddhism. 

It is written in the Nirvana-Sutra — " Nehan- 
Kyo '* — that all the varied opinions and enchant- 
ments discussed and employed are Buddhism. Philanthropy — 
"yi'« " — is one section of the precept " Not killing." It is by 
keeping this that rulers, wise men and sages save their people. 
Righteousness — ** Gi'* — is a division of the precept "Not 
stealing." It is by keeping this that wise men and sages regulate 
their conduct. The laws of Pltiquette — "Z>/" — are a branch 
of the precept " Not committing adultery." The keeping of 
this is the means by which the upper and the lower 
classes alike save themselves from harm and perfect 
the family lineage. Fidelity — " Shin " — is a branch of the 
precept " Not lying," and its due observance is helpful 
in regulating the affairs of life. Wisdom — " Chi " — is a 
branch of the precept " Not heretical or skeptical " — *' Fii-ja- 
Ken,'' It is the Path by which great men and men of purpose 
attain to the knowledge of 'reasons and principles, and so become 
enlightened. Besides these there are many other teachings, 
but originally they were all one — " FunV It is thus that in 
one precept all the precepts are included. In the Path of Man all 
teachings are harmonized ; and since originally all things, 
root and branch, were not two, but one, men now by exercising 
their minds can find the true Path anywhere. It is well to teach 
the doctrines of Philanthropy and Righteousness — '^Jin-GV — , 
and it is also well to teach the other doctrines of Buddhism. 

J. When one speaks in criticism of the. depth 

or Exoteric or shallowness of the precepts, the depth or 

shallowness is in his own mind. When one '*^ 
the same way speaks of their advantage and disadvantag 
profit or loss is in his own mind. Some who know n( 
ancient nor modern teachings recklessly say that then 
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a result of keeping the precept " Not double-tongued ** by 
ancestors, that with posterity the country enjoys peace, and 
families live together in harmony. It is a result of keeping the; 
precept *' Not coveting " by ancestors, that as posterity we 
have an abundance of treasure from both mountains and seas, 
and have tribute brought to us from all lands. It is a result 
of keeping the precept '* Not being angry " by ances- 
tors, that we as posterity are not disesteemed, but are feared 
and regarded with reverence. It is a result of keeping 
the precept " Not heretical or skeptical *' by ancestors, that 
the country is free from calamity, has the wonderful protection 
of the gods and is respected by all lands. 

According to the Hinazana — " Sho-fo-Kyo "—various 
advantages can be gained by keeping the precepts, such, 
for instance, as the opening of the path to Paradise and to 
Nirvana. In keeping the precept " Not killing '* a compassion- 
ate heart is developed. From keeping the precept '* Not steal- 
ing " virtue and happiness result. By keeping the precept 
" Not committing adultery " conduct becomes pure. By keep- 
ing the precept " Not lying " the virtue of veracity is cultivated. 
By keeping the precept ** Not exaggerating " a Nirvana calm- 
ness of mind is secured. By keeping the precept " Not 
abusive " one's language becomes gentle and orderly. It is 
written in a sacred book that those who attain to the rank of 
Arhat — " Rakan " — smile while speaking, that is, they have 
attained to gentleness and geniality of speech, All priests can 
be in harmony with one another by keeping the precept " Not 
double-tongued/* It is written in the preface of a book on the 
precepts that Buddha delights in tlie priests who live in har- 
mony with one another. By keeping the precept '* Not covet- 
ing '* a non-covetous spirit is produced. By keeping the 
precept *' Not being angry " the heart is controlled. By 
keeping the precept " Not heretical or skeptical *' the con- 
dition of disinterestedness — ** Jin-Muga-fi'' — is abundantly 
entered into. 
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According to the Mafiayana — *' Dai-Jih 

Benefits 

to Kyo'* — myriads of benefits are gained by those 

priests who have acquired knowledge and ability 
like that possessed by the Bodhisatva. For instance, by keeping 
the precept " Not killing " they overcome the liability to 
birth and death of two kinds. By keeping the precept *' Not 
stealing " they adorn the land of rewards — Paradise. By 
keeping the precept ** Not committing adultery " they acquire 
purity of body and of mind. By keeping the precept " Not 
lying " the three thousand worlds can be reached— or cover- 
ed—by their tongues. By keeping the precept " Not exag- 
gerating '* delight in the sacred law is acquired. By keeping the 
precept *' Not slandering " easy utterance of the sixty-four 
tones is gained, and thus the sermons preached reach to the 
depths of the heafer's hearts. By keeping the precept ** Not 
double-tongued " the four kinds of eloquence are acquired, 
and also superintendence of the heaven of man with love. By 
keeping the precept " Not coveting " the four ascetic contem-' 
plations are performed. By keeping the precept *' Not being 
angry " there comes from the resulting wisdom great pitiful- 
ness. By keeping the precept " Not heretical or skeptical '* 
Buddha's wisdom is entered into. 

By the keeping of these precepts the laity 

Benefits 

to receive the benefits of a well administered country 

^' and happy homes. By the keeping of these pre- 
cepts by those who have forsaken their homes — ^novitiate 
priests — the benefit of the knowledge of the way necessary to 
deliverance from birth and death and from all kinds of ascetic 
contemplations is acquired. It is written in a sacred book 
— ** Daruma Darazen-Kyo *' — that it is by the keeping of these 
precepts that the thirty two marks which characterize, or differ- 
entiate, a Buddha appear. Another sacred book — ** Sasha- 
Kyo " — says that the keeping of the precepts is the foundation, 
or root cause, of these marks, and that aside from this there 
no reason or cause for them. The mysterious fruit — *' Myt 
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Kwa " — of three bodily forms is also the result of keeping the 
precepts. These bodies are the Law or Spiritual body — 
" Ho-shin "; the compensation body — " Ho-shin ", and the 
transformed body — *' O-shin''"^ 

This physical body of five feet in height that we are born to, 
and which has the Buddha nature, is the shadow, or result, of 
keeping the ten precepts. This is an interesting fact. Thus one's 
happiness or misery, length of life, rank, wisdom or ignorance, 
relatives, virtue and fate are all settled, and as they cannot be 
changed, each must bear his own condition or fate. A child 
cannot suffer an illness in place of its father, por can a father 
suffer an •illness instead of his child. Fate and conditions 
being already settled (when one is born into this world) with 
their incident happiness or misery, neither can be taken from one 
by less or more in order that another may receive of them* less 
or more. This is according to the Buddha nature. To illus- 
trate, suppose the case of a great king, who reigns over many 
countries, and who divides his dominions among his able retainers. 
After a time some of these will have an abundance, while others 
will not have enough ; still, the gain resulting from the good 
management of those who have an abundance cannot be 
appropriated and given to those who, because of bad management, 
have not enough. Notwithstanding this difference of results, 
the king is still one and supreme over all his dominions. 

It is thus with the precept *' Not stealing " — and with 
the other precepts too : the virtue and happiness resulting from 
their observance are equally obtainable by every one, yet by 
the same law-nature the fate, or result, is different. Some 
countries are large while others are small. Some families 
are rich while others are poor. Some men are fortunate while 

*Xk M — Ho-shin is Ihe material body produced through the operation of the 
Sacred Law. 
^ ^ — Ho'shin is the Intellectual, or immaterial, body produced from the Law 
by the action of wisdom. 
"O-shin is the Ethical body, or form, produced by the action of benevo- 
lence through the Law. 
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others are unfortunate. Thus the good or bad qualities, or 
results, of their deeds are different according to the measure of 
their observance of the precepts. 

Rich people can give alms to the poor without impoverish- 
ing themselves, while the poor cannot give without becoming 
more destitute. When one is in poverty even his relatives 
will forsake him, but when one is in prosperity even those 
who have been at enmity with him will become as brothers. 
Though the qualities and results of deeds that can be seen 
with the fleshly eyes are thus different, the nature of the sacred 
law is one and equal and just. 

Why have the rich an abundance, even though they give 
alms to the poor? It is because their wealth is like the 
products of the mountains and seas that are inexhaustable. 
Why do not the poor have enough, even though they receive 
alms and borrow from others ? It is because the poverty of 
the poor is like adding fuel to fire. Why are the unfortunate 
forsaken even by their relatives ? It is because they are like 
a barren land where neither trees nor plants grow. Why do 
those who have been at enmity with one when he is in a state of 
poverty become as brothers when prosperity comes to him ? 
It is because the prosperous become as sweet flowers that 
attract butterflies and bees. 

Those who live at ease through a knowledge of the law- 
nature give of their substance to the poor without fear of their 
resources being exhausted. When one knows that from the 
beginning the law-nature is without defect, he is a fire to which 
fuel is constantly added, and, being at ease about his fate or 
destiny, neither begs nor borrows from others. For the same 
reason one is* not distressed when solitariness ' befalls him. 
The law-nature is perfect, and is like a fragrant flower that 
attracts butterflies and bees ; hence members of a family do 
not quarrel with one another. The law-nature is perfect ; hence 
those who have obtained true ease of mind by the knowledge 
of it become rulers of the three worlds. There is no decreas- 
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ing of this and increasing of that, neither is there any taking 
from one to give to another. This being the law-nature, he 
who steals a single needle, or a single blade of grass, is a thief 
to that extent. He who steals gold, silver, rice or other grain 
is a thief to that extent. He who takes a country or province 
from another by violence is a thief to that extent. The work- 
ing man who is paid for a day's labor, and yet fails to do a 
day's work, is a thief to that extent. A child who has received 
his body, rank and property from his parents, whose riches 
they were, and yet is unfilial, is a thief to that extent. A 
retainer who receives from his over-lord rank, reward and 
all material things necessary for himself, for his wife, for his 
children and servants— all of which are his lord's wealth — , 
and yet is disloyal, is a thief to that extent. 

At the time of Shunju of China, Yoj5 treated Hanchu- 
Koshi as a laboring man, because in former times he had been 
treated in that way by Hanchu-Koshi. Then Chikaku gave 
a province to Yojo, because in former times Yojo had given 
one to him. Goy5-Taifu did not remonstrate with his lord 
on the occasion of some misunderstanding, because he thought 
it would be useless to do so ; but wTien the country was in danger 
of attack* from an enemy he left and joined the enemy. Hy5do 
is said to have served five dynasties. In this way the enemy 
of yesterday is the friend of to-day. This may be tolerated as 
a matter of friendship, but it is not permitted by the laws of 
the relations of lord and retainer. In the Chinese classics 
men of the foregoing sort are largely spoken of as faith- 
ful, patriotic and wise — *' Giski Kensha'* The precepts of 
the Ten Virtues do not allow such disloyal deeds. The 
great teacher, Nanzan-Daishi, has said that* the perfect 
keeping of the precept " Not stealing '* is possibly difficult 
for a virtuous person. If this is so, it must be much 
more difficult for officials who deceive their superiors, take 
bribes and treat the people cruelly. These are the great 
thieves. 
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The law-nature being thus, the Bodhisatva not only do 
not steal themselves, but they teach and cause others to do 
no stealing. Average people can guard their conduct by this 
precept, and by applying it to themselves and to their homes 
can have an^abundance. Rulers and nobles who govern and 
educate their people with this precept will have an abundance 
throughout their dominions. The rich who guard their con- 
duct by this precept learn that luxery is a useless thing, while 
the poor learn by it their limitations, become content with their 
lot and do not become sycophants. 

The following incident is given in the book 
Incident. Ritsuzo. When Buddha was in the world he 
went at one time with five hundred priests — 
" Biku " — to the province of Soraba. At a place called 
Biraniza there was a Brahman residing. This Brahman asked 
the Buddha and his five hundred followers to accept his offer- 
ing — " Kuyo "—of hospitality during the ninety days of the 
summer rains. The Buddha by silence indicated his accept- 
ance of the courtesy. In the course of the night the Brahman 
saw in a dream a castle enveloped in a seven-fold wrapping of 
cloth. He called in a learned man to interpret his dream. 
This man was a believer in another Way — " Sedo wo shinji " — 
and hated Buddha's teachings ; and, although he knew of the 
benefits derivable from Buddhism — " Fuku-toku,*' he told the 
Brahman a lie and gave a false interpretation to the dream. He 
said that the dream threatened a great evil, but whether it was 
that a powerful enemy would come and take the country by 
violence, or that the Brahman wpuld die in the near future, he 
did not know. The Brahman then asked in fear what he 
should do in order to escape the danger, whichever it might 
be. The learned [man said, '* Go to the inner court of the 
palace and spend the ninety days of the rainy season with the 
women, seeing no outsiders and speaking to none." The Brah- 
man followed these instructions, retired into the inner part of 
the palace and enjoyed there the pleasures of sense. He con 
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sequently forgot to make the offerings of food to the Buddha 
that he had promised. 

At that time there was a famine, and there was no one to 
make offerings of food to the Buddha and his five hundred 
followers. A dealer in horses who came from another country 
made an offering of barley — horse's food. The Buddha and his 
followers accepted and fed on it, but they grew thinner every 
day. Mokuren then asked the Buddha if he should send or go 
to Hoku-Kurushu for wild rice, or if he should ascend to 
Tori-ten — a Buddhist heaven — and obtain some of its honey- 
dew — *' Kanro'' The Buddha replied that there being now 
many like Mokuren who had supernatural power, the rice of 
Hoku-Kurushia and the honey-dew of Toriten could be secured 
without difficulty, but he asked what would be done in future 
times when there would be no one possessing such power ? 
Mokuren could make no reply to this, hence he withdrew from 
Buddha's presence. Ananda then presented himself and said 
that, as both Buddha and his disciples were suffering from lack 
of food, messengers should be sent to Kapilavastu, the Bud- 
dha's home, to obtain food-offerings from relatives, and thus 
give blessing to the givers and comfort to the receivers. Bud- 
dha replied that, as both he and his followers had relatives, 
it was an easy thing to obtain food from them, but what could 
be done in later ages when the priests who were in want had no 
relations ? Ananda replied to this that messengers should be 
sent either to King Bimbasara of Maghada, or to King Hashi- 
no-toku of Sravasti to obtain offerings of food-. Buddha replied 
that they were very fortunate to have such faithful followers as 
those kings, who would give an abundance if asked, but what 
could the priests in the later ages do when in want and there 
were no such faithful and generous followers. Ananda was 
unable to reply, so he too ' retired in silence from the presence 
of Buddha. Thus both Buddha and his followers fed through- 
out the rainy season on barley, the food of horses. Because 
of this state of things the Brahman repented of his error, and 
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his belief increased. This is a good example ' for the unfor- 
tunate disciples of Buddha in the later ages to remember. 
Think of this carefully because of the profound instruction that 
it contains. 

Though there are both rich and poor in the world, there is 
but one law in the hearts of men. It is written in one of the 
classical books that when Confucius met with great misfortune at 
Chin and Sai he played on the harp for his disciples, and said 
that, although he was neither a wild ox nor a tiger, he was 
an outcast in the wilds, and his teaching was regarded as 
an evil thing. This also is a good example for both superior 
and inferior men to bear in mind when misfortune comes upon 
them. 

While men are in this world they have their own particu- 
lar interests, superiors their's and inferiors their*s, and neither 
must defraud the other. The precept " Not stealing '* applies 
to men of rank, office and wisdom ; for none of these things 
should be stolen from anyone. The precept also applies to the 
three precious things of Buddhism — the Buddha, the Law and 
the Priesthood — which are not to be stolen. It also applies to 
the five elements — earth, water, fire, air and space. 

The benefits of keeping the precept gained by superior per- 
sons are that they become rulers of countries, obtain the wealth 
of high office, have beautiful palaces to live in and the delicacies 
of mountains and seas for food along with all other luxuries. 

The benefits gained by inferior persons are smaller domin- 
ions and relatively less of other things. The benefit to 
merchants is that, observing the time, they by one stroke of 
business make large profits. The benefit to farmers and peas- 
ants is that all their lives they have the satisfaction of receiv- 
ing the fruits of the earth. Similarly fishermen receive fish and 
other products of the sea. Physicians, scholars and artists also 
gain suitable benefits. The benefits for the inferior classes are such 
work as the rowing of boats on rivers and seas, the running of 
errands and the doing of similarly interesting work. It is written 
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in the book Shikyo that there are .ears of grain that are not 
gathered and tufts of grain that are not cut, all of which are 
for the benefit of widows. It is thus that widows can live at 
ease. This h an interesting statement. 

Some farmers steal land by using for themselves— instead of 
for their over-lords — the ridges of land that separate the fields 
of rice. Others steal water by diverting to their own rice fields, 
during the five or six months of drought, that which should 
flow into the fields of other men. Again, fire is stolen by taking 

the light from others on a dark night, and by taking away the 

• 

fire on a cold night and using it recklessly for the stealer alone. 
Wind is stolen by so deflecting it that it will cool only the stealer's 
house. There is also a theft of knowledge, a theft of rank, a 
theft of meritorious deeds, a theft of office and of other similar 
things. It is also stealing to appropriate the things of Buddha 
— " Butsumotsu ** — for the use of the Law and of priests. It is 
stealing, moreover, to use the things of the priests — '*Sdmotsu' — 
for Buddha and the Law. It is also stealing to use the things of 
the Law — **Homotsu'' — for Buddha and the priests. .These 
things are all minutely set forth in the canons and the commentar- 
ies. Foolish and ignorant people think that this teaching is un- 
necessarily strict, but it is not so. This is the character of the 
law-nature. The Buddha-law is the Buddha-law. The Way is 
the Way. The Ten Virtues are the Ten Virtues, and Man is 
Man. Thus the standing rank of the great world is fixed. 

So long as this world endures Brahma — ^*Bon-d-taishakzi' — 
is its king and does not move from hts throne. It is through him 
that the sun, moon and^stars move in undisturbed order. It is 
through him also that the 'relations of rncn in the world of 
men — *^ Nin-Kai*' — are regulated, where a man's life may 
be a hundred years, a family's life a thousand years and a 
country's life a myriad of >ges. It is through him that 
rulers are ever rulers and '.that retainers are ever retainers. 
Even though an over-lord has an ugly countenance and is also 
ignorant and stupid, retainers must esteem him as their lord, 
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since this is the virtue! of a retainer — " shin-tokuJ' They must 
not deprive him of his rank and his throne. 

(The preacher from this point adduces ex- 
incidento. amples, from Chinese history of kings, who for 
good reasons, or for self indulgence or otherwise 
unworthily have ceded their thrones to chief retainers and others, 
and likewise of retainers who, sometimes for good reasons, but 
more frequently in a seditious spirit by means of plausible lies 
have deprived their over-lord of his throne and dominions. At 
the end of each series of such incidents'the preacher remarks that 
such rulers are not worthy of their land, land that, such disloyal 
retainers are unworthy the name of retainer. He follows 
this by saying that '* This world would be dark indeed, if it 
were not for the Ten Virtues." 

And continuing' he says : ) In Japan from 
Japan's ancient times the]| Emperor's throne has been 

*" "***' established and protected by the Ten Virtues, 
and the administration of affairs has been transacted according 
to them. Because of this we enjoy the hundred blessings and 
live in a land that is far superior to what China was in the 
times ot the holy sages. 

If we consider minutely these Ten Virtues, we find that 
their meaning is very profound. Tit is^written in|a sacred book 
that when Buddha was in the world; there was a priest 
named Hoken, who, after he had received the precepts, went to 
the Buddha and, worshiping him, asked what he could practise 
in order to attain to. the Holy Path. The Buddha replied that 
he^must never take anything that was not his own. The 
priest, '* Biku'\ again worshiping,* withdrew and went' and[sat 
under^a tree in order to meditate on the meaning of what had 
been said to him. He .thought that the meaning could not be 
merely that he should not take the gold, silver, rank or office of 
another, and it^occured to him that the house, property,. rank 
and office that he had, before he became a priest could not be 
his. He next thought that his wife and his concubine and other 
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members of the family he had could not be really his own. 
He then thought that his body with its five feet of stature could 
not be his, as it was only a part of the flesh and blood of 
his father and mother, who had fed, nourished and clothed it 
from the time of his birth, and that it would ultimately become 
dust of the earth. He then tliought of his eyes as his own, but 
that as objects are seen only by the conjunction of the ey6 and of 
color, space and light, and the eye is merely a reflecting mirror 
for fleeting images, and not itself a reality, he could not claim 
even the eye as really his. Then he thought of his ears as beyond 
a doubt his, but decided that as ears, like eyes, are a part of the 
body, and it is by the conjunction of ears and sounds that one 
hears — mere echoefs — , these also could not be his own. He next 
thought of his mind, which distinguishes between good and evil 
and between right and wrong, and asked himsel f whether he might 
hot claim this at least as his own ; but he decided that since 
the mind of itself does not know itself as mind, and the terms, 
mind and will, are names given from without, and hence are mere 
shadows, not realities, these too were not his own. At this point 
he became wholly separate from himself and entered into and 
attained unto Arhatship. 

Think of the precept '* Not stealing " with this illustration 
in mind, and then see how deep its meaning is. Only deep thinkers 
can fathom it. While this is true, yet from the beginning all 
classes of men on the earth, from the lowest up^to Arhats and 
Bodhisatvas, by keeping it have attained to a position of ability 
to save others. All this is involved in the precept ** Not 
stealing." 

It is written in the book Kegon-kyo that the sin of stealing 
causes all guilty of it to fall into the three evil ways (of trans- 
migration) — " San-Ahi-Do " — and that all such, even if born 
again into the world of men, will suffer twd fruits of their sin, 
namely, poverty and inability to live where and as they desire. 
Is this hard to believe ? Think of it with the principles accord- 
ing to which the world is governed. Subjects who commit 
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small thefts are punished according to the laws. This is 
true of all countries and in both ancient and modern 
times ; though it is not always true where great robbers 
are concerned. Den robbed Sei of his country. Ken, Gi and 
Cho divided Shin among themselves. These great robbers 
by their great sin gained enormous wealth. The book Soshi says 
that gold, silver and jeweU can escape small thieves, but that 
big thieves steal both the treasure and the boxes which contain 
it. Ordinary thieves are afraid of punishment, but great robbers, 
like those mentioned above, not only do not fear punish- 
ment, but they steal also the strict laws according to which they 
should be punished ;*so that while the poor men who steal little 
things — "Ka^** — are punished, 'the men who steal countries 
become princes. It is said that humanity and justice, " /in- 
Gi,*' are found at the gate of Princes, but is not this 
a stealing of humanity and justice ? In every country excess of 
severity in one direction and excess of leniency in another 
invite stealing, and this should be guarded against. 

China is indeed the land of etiquette and arts — *' Reigi- 
Bunbutsu'* — which after all are not particularly useful to a 
state, as the many wrongful seizures of countries there 
shews. 

(The preacher then gives a few condensed illustrative 
incidents of such stealings, and shews that punishment at last 
falls on the evil doer though he may enjoy his ill-gotten gains 
and glory for a season. 

He then proceeds to say :) Deeds spring from 

Conelnaioii. ■■ o 

mind. Where there is mind actions arise. When 
principles are transgressed the law-nature is marred. There is 
certainly a hell, and there are worlds of famishing human beings 
and animals. Those who steal are made to suffer poverty when 
they are again born into the world of men. The five cereals when 
sown by such persons are sure to be injured by snow and by 
hail-storms. Those who steal act contrary to the Buddha- 
nature, which is without flaw and perfect, they become out- 
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cast people of the lowest class. Only those who circumspectly 
and reverently keep this precept of *' Not stealing " have their 
own homes and store-houses safely and permanently filled with 
treasure. 



A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Rooms in the Methodist Publishing House, i Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 
p.m. on Wednesday, March 20th. Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, the Vice President for 
Toky5, occupied the Chair. The minutes of the last meeting, having been 
printed, were Uken as read. The Rev. D. C Greene, D.D., then read extrapts 
from a paper by Rev. J. L. Atkinson, D.D., of Kobe, on " The Ten Buddhistic 
Virtues,** with special reference to the " Second Virtue " of •• Non-stealing." 
After the Chairman had expressed the thanks of the Society to both Dr. Atkinson 
and Dr. Greene for this instructive paper. 

Prof. Lloyd rose and remarked that 15 or 16 years ago there used to be 
in T5ky5 a society called Juzenkwai (Ten Virtues Society), belonging, he 
thought, to the Shingon Sect. The president of this society was a venerable 
priest named Unrho. There was also a magazine called Juzgnkzvai^ZassAif bun- 
dles of copies of which may now be found in second-hand book-stores. When he 
read some of these magazines, he was very much pleased with their general tone, 
and he thought that some articles fr9m them would make good illustrations for 
this paper. Moreover, some weeks ago he met an old pupil, a Buddhist priest, 
who stated that he was going to compose a treatise on Buddhist financial 
theories. This paper by Dr. Atkinson seemed to him to contain financial ethics. 

The following is a summary of Dr. Atkinson's paper prepared by Rev. C. 
H. Shortt, of Tokyo : 

The pape^ consisted mainly of a Sermon which was preached by Katsuragi 
Ji-un on the i8th day of the 12th month of the 2nd year of An-ei, which 
corresponds to the 3Gth of January, 1774. The preacher began: — ** To-day 
I am going to preach on the precept < not stealing.' It is written in the book 
Kegon-Kyo that the Bodhisatva of Shopuchuto is always content with his own 
and never takes or injures the things of others. The idea of stealing never 
enters his mind. He does not take even a blade of grass unless it is given to 
him. This is^the true mind of a Bodhisatva. It is a characteristic of their 
nature, that is, it is the nature of a Bodhisatva not to steal, and this nature never 
changes. The nature of fire is heat and the nature of water is wetness. The 
heat of fire and the wetness of water never change — because such is their nature. 
Thus it is with the nature of the Bodhisatva." The preacher then illustrates 
this by several anecdotes and repeats his statement of its being the nature of 
fire to be hot, of .water to be wet, of metals to h6 hard, and of the nature of the 
Bodhisatva to be unchanging, until he has rehearsed each and all of the ten 
prei::epts and virtues. He then says : — ** If we carefully observe the revolutions 
of the sun, moon and stars, we learn that from ancient times until now there 
has been no confusion or change in the law and order ef nature. The falling 
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' of rivers and the crumbling of mountains show that there is a destiny of things 
in their building up and in their breaking down. The thunder and the earth- 
quake also show that constant change is going on in nature. By considering 
the facts that the moon waxes and wanes, and that all things fade and fail after 
flourishing for a time, we learn what the conditions of life in this world are... 

When one knows that law and order in nature are never deranged he will 

unvaryingly cling to the Path of Man. Such a one will never envy the rich, 
even though he himself may be poor ; neither will he be envious of those in 
high position, though he himself may be in a low one. When one understands 
the principle of waxing and waning he will never be disturbed by the conditions 
of profit or loss. He will not become luxurious when he is rich ; nor will he 

be regretful, if he should become poor All things that can be seen with 

the eye and heard by the ear are such as to illustrate the precept * not stealing/ 
From birth until death the true nature of this precept is revealed by all that 
we see and hear. Even from the beginning of the universe on down to its 
destruction all things reveal the true nature of the precept < not stealing.' For 
instance, when one is born relatives come with gladness and prepare garments 
with which they dress the new born babe. They. also gladly render other 
services and perform various ceremonies. All this is because of the virtue of 

* not stealing ' in a previous incarnation. The same is true when a prince or a 
noble is born, llie four seas rejoice over such a birth. When such die after 
living out their fixed period of time the eight musical sounds cease and they are 
buried with prayers and ceremonial offerings. This is equally true of the 
virtuous of lowly position and rank. When a friend dies all others mourn. All 
this is the fruit-like result of virtuous conduct in not stealing in a previous 
incarnation. It is in such things that the root and fruit of right conduct in not 
stealing are clearly seen. It is true that there have been those who, though not 
stealing in a previous life, have been poor and even beggars and some of whom 
have even died of starvation. * * Such cases however are exceptions to the 
rule." 

He goes on to confute those ** who say that the laws of the Ten Virtues 
are for priests only to observe, and affirm that their observance by ordinary 
persons would make them weak and cowardly.'' True courage that springs 
from any other source is as exceptional as the wading of an angry tiger through 
a river. Then follow several anecdotes in illustration, ending with this one : — 

* Again, it is written in a second book, that on one occasion a dove was 
pursued by a falcon, and .being hard pressed, took shelter in an open hall 
where Sariputra and Buddha were seated. When under the shadow of Sariputra 
it trembled with fear, but when it changed its place to the shadow of Buddha 
it rested content. The reason for this was the fact that Sariputra had still a 
trace of the sin of anger in his mind, while the Buddha's great benevolence 
shone out from his face and form. It was the perception of thb that gave 
content and safety to the dove in the shadow ti Buddha. This incident shows 
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that Ihere is no leaion in the teacbiiigs of Buddluaiii for both priiesU imd Uuty 
that thoae who keep man's Path should be either weak or timkL" The preai:heic 
then refntes a namber of objections to Buddhism, showing that they, are the 
mistakes of ignorance made by those who think it to be only that taught by the 
priests of some one sect. « Buddhism was introduced into China about 2700 
years after the death of Buddha in India, and from China it came to Japan ; yet 
from the first these teachings of the Ten Virtues have not changed in the 
least. They bring happiness to the homes and peace to the rulers and 
superior men of any country, to the extent to which they are practised. The truth 
of Buddhism should be firmly believed ". Then follows an elaborate comparison 
of the great Path with Confucianism, or the sacred with the secular. 

In the course of it he says^*< The precept * not stealing* is said by s<Hne 
to correspond to righteoosness— <^'' / but the comparison is not a suitable one. 
The teaching concerning gi has also been handed down in China from ancient 
times and its meaning is obscure and difiicult to understand. It can only be said 
that ^» is ^*.*.* 

** The precept ' not stealing ' can be taught to all, nobles and commoners alike« 
Even holy sages of the highest virtues cannot immaculately keep this precept to 
the full extent of its meaning. The precept that forbids the stealing of anything 
that belongs to another forbids also the careless use of articles borrowed from 
others. It also requires an early return of an article borrowed from another. It is 
thus a teaching that can be taught to, and practised by, even foolish women and 
servants." " Some who know neither ancient nor modem teachings recklessly 
say that there are esoteric and exoteric-'/fat-^—teachings in Buddhism. This is 
a mistake." 

^ This body of five feet in height that we are bom to, and which has the 
Buddha natnre, is the shadow or result of keeping the Ten Precepts. This is an 
interesting fact. Thus one's happiness or misery, length of life, rank, wisdoni or 
Ignorance, relatives, virtue and fate are all settled, and as they can not be changed, 
each must bear his own condition." ** The law-nature is perfect ; henoe those 
who have obtained true ease of mind by the knowledge of it become rulers of the 
three worlds. There is no increasing of this or decreasing of that, neither is there 
any taking from one to give to another. This being the law-nature, he who 
steals a single needle or a single blade of grass is a thief to that extent. He who 
steals gold, silver, rice or other grain is a thief to that extent. He who takes a 
country or a province from another by violence is a thief to that extent. The 
working man who is paid for a day's labor and yet fails to cU) a day's work is a 
thief to that extent. A child who has received his body, rank and property from 
his parents, whose riches they were," and yet is unfilial, is a thief to that extent. 
A retainer who receives from his overlord rank, reward and all material things 
necessary for himself and for his wife, his children and servants-r^l of which 
are his lord's wealth— and yet is disloyal, is a thief to that e3(te(it«" Several 
historical incidents are rehearsed and theQ.tjie^!^c.her..$9^ys:T9'!JO: Japan and 
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Buddhism is of course derived from India, but there are other points as well, say 
the legend which identifies Genghis Khan with Yoshitsune, which might be 
developed with interest and profit. 

2. A copy of the 2nd German edition of Nippon by Fr. von Siebold has 
been placed on our shelves. 

3. We have received from Vienna, with a request for review and critism, 
an extract from the Transactions of the Vienna Imperial Academy of Sciences 
containing an edition, with Text in Pali and Romaji, Introduction and Notes, 
of an old Burmese Book, Rajawan,' or the History of the Kings, It dei$cribes the 
foundation of the ancient Burmese, or perhaps better Feguan, Kingdom in the 
beginning of the Christian era, and throws a great deal of light on the chron- 
ology of Buddhism. Here again, I take leave to suggest that some of our 
members, who know German and Pali, would be doing good work by giving us 
a summary of the main facts in some accessible form. 

4. From Batavia we get, as Vol. XLIX parts i and 2 of the Transactions 
of the Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, an edition, with romanized text 
and Dutch translation and notes^ of a ** Chivalrous Romance " from the island 
ofSunda. The Romance, which dates from the 15th century of our era, and 
which, like European mediaeval romatites, tells of the adventures of a brave 
knight and his combats with giants, dragons and other monsters, together with 
the deliverance of helpless beauties from all manner of dangers. Incidentally 
the book also throws light on the conflict which took place in the Malay 
Archipelago when Mohammedanism pushed into the islands and drove cut the 
Hindoo and Buddhist beliefs which had preceded it. The Romance was 
written in a loose unhymed verse, and was intended like the Homeric ballads 
to be recited with musical accompaniments. Illustrations of the musical instru- 
ments used for these purposes are given. They are, as far as I could make out, 
our old friends the koto and samisen, and those who hold to a Malay descent 
for a part at least of the Japanese people may perhaps find some con6rmation 
of their theory. 

We have further received : 

Journal of the Royal Grographical Society. Dec. 1906. 

American Geographical Society. Nov. 1906. 

Chinese Recorder. Jan. 1907. 

Washington Academy of Science. Dec. 1906. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXVI. pt. 5 

Royal Society of London Biological Sciences. Dec. 1906. 

Royal Dublin Society Economic Proceedings, vol. i pt. 8. Scientific 

Proceedings vol. XI. 10 pt. 62. 
Vesterreichische Monatschiift fur den Orient. Nov. 1906. 
Al. Moktabas. (Cairo) Zeitscheift der deulschen Morgen landischen 

Gesellscheft vol. LX. part III., 1906. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF J^HE TEXTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE BUDDHIST SaflPTURES 



Asiatic Society of Japan 
General Meeting 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at the 
Society's Rooms on January 23, 1907 at 4 p.m. J. MclX Gardiner, Esq. 
Vice-President for Tokyo occupied the chair. The minutes of the previous 
meeting, having been published, were taken as read. The lecture of the 
day was then delivered by Dr. M. Anesaki, Professor of the Science 
of Religion in the Imperial University, Tokyo, on the subject, " Some 
Problems of the Textual History of the Buddhist Scriptures. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 

■ BY DR. ANESAKI. 

I 

The subject on which I am allowed today to read is a 
very obscure and perplexing one even for specialists. The 
whole result of my studies will be printed, and though it may 
seem a mere series of tables, it will really be found to embody 
a long history of the Buddhist Scriptures and the painstaking 
labours of many translators up to the end of the 5th cent. A.D. 

As a short introduction to the whole matter, I shall begin 
with the traditions concerning the compilation of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

The tradition generally accepted by all Buddhists ascribes 
the first compilation of the sacred writings to an assembly of 
Buddha's disciples held immediately softer his death. It is 
believed that this first Council, or Sangiti, finished the compila- 
tion of (i) all sermons and utterances of Buddha, (2) all 
regulations and rules of discipline, and (3) the explanations and 
expositions of Buddhist doctrines composed by Buddha's lead- 
ing disciples. These three make up the Three Baskets 
(tripitaka), so-called because Indians keep their manuscripts in 
baskets. Leaving the latter two divisions out of consideration, 
our first question is whether the sermons of Buddha, now 
called the Sutta-pitaka, were really compiled at so early a 
date. To this question we must answer decidedly, no. The 
present Sutta-pitaka, as it exists in both Chinese and Pali, 
shows not one stratum of composition, but many. Some texts 
are cited in others. Some sermons are mere duplicates of one 
another, in the same words and sentences, addressed to differ- 
ent persons. Sometimes a long series of hymns is incorpo- 
rated in the sermons under very different circumstances. 
These and other facts point to a gradual accumulation of 
materials, and to a later compilation of those materials in 
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systematic forms. Just as Christ's sayings were handed down 
first in the form of I.ogia, so it must have been in the case of 
Buddha's. This is shown partly by the .existence of a short 
collection of his sayings in precisely the Logia form. The 
collection is entitled " Itivuttako ", 2'. ^., " So was spoken", 
and each of its simple parts begins with the formula, " This 
was said by the Lord, &c.'* (see Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
pp. 79-80). Moreover, that most of these sayings were trans- 
mitted in verse is shown by the existence of a text named 
" Dhammapada '*, or the verse of the Faith, and by the 
references to the dhammapadas in some portions of the Sutta- 
pitaka itself. Around these logia, or verses, long sermons and 
dialogues must have clustered, whether from the actual remin- 
iscences of direct disciples, or from oral traditions, or, probably 
not seldom, by way of new interpolations and additions. 

But nearly two hundred years after Buddha's death 
scholars were well versed in the Three Baskets and in the Five 
Divisions. This last. Five Divisions or Panca-nikaya, meant 
the division of the Sutta-pitaka into five, as we have it to-day. 
They are : 

1 . Digha, Skt. Dirgha, or Long Collection. 

2. Magjhima, Skt. Madhyama, or Middle Coll. 

3. Samyutta, Skt. Samyukta, or Classified Coll. 

4. Anguttara, Skt. Ekottara, or Numerical Coll. 

5. Khuddaka, Skt. Kshudraka, or Small Coll. 

These divisions, Nikayas as they are called among South- 
ern Buddhists, or Agamas among Northern, are as old as 
the 3rd cent. B. C. But the mere existence of the names does 
not prove that the five divisions at that time were the same in 
contents and forms as the present ones existing in Pali or 
Chinese. It was formerly believed by Southern Buddhists 
and some European orientalists that the present Pali canon 
represents the original form, of the divisions and collec- 
tions. Leaving the question as to the language of the original 
compilation aside for the present, we are now in a position to 
controvert that assumption. The research into Buddhist 
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scriptures in Chinese has indicated this change of position most 
decidedly. In Chinese translations there are preserved only 
some single texts of the fifth, or small, division, but there are 
complete translations of the other four. I have tried to bring 
to light the counterparts of these texts in Pali, with results most 
satisfactory to myself. These two branches of traditions present 
agreements and deviations in a conspicuous manner, showing 
that they must have been compiled from the same materials 
but arranged in different ways by different shools. The tradi- 
tion preserved in the Chinese versions is neither a corrupted 
form of, nor a later deviation from, the Pali one, but the 
two branches of traditions are brothers or cousins. Minute 
points in proof of this conclusion can only be brought out in 
the tables to be printed and by actual comparisons of the 
counterparts. I shall mention only some chief points. 

The first three of the Agamas agree in their titles with the 
three Pali Nikayas^ but in the fourth we meet with a difference, 
not of meaning, but of idiomatic formation of compounds. It 
it called in Pali Anguttara, i, e, " One part over/after an- 
other." The Chinese counterpart for it is EkottarUy i.e., 
" Increasing one by one."* This difference becomes more 
interesting when we consider that the numerical division shows 
the traces of a compilation, latest among the four, in both 
Chinese and Pali. It is not properly a collection of sermons, 
but rather a compendium arranged after the number of the 
topics. This method has its models in some texts of the Long 
Collection in both traditions, and it is in this numerical division 
that we have the most quotations, expressly so designated, from 
older compilations. The difference of the two traditions is not 
only in the title, but the deviation of singly texts and of 



* The difference between the Pali Anguttara and the Chinese Ekottara, 
as indicated by their names, seems to be that in the former the component 
portions of the Sutras have been so intertwined that they form a complex 
whole, with one part skilfully laid over the other so as to give the impres- 
sion of being a h? rmonious whole, whereas in the Chinese Ekottara the 
component portions are laid side by side, one after the other, without any 
attempt at artistic blending. Possibly 'complex' and 'compound* would 
express the difference of meaning. 
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their contents, even when they agree as wholes, is most con- 
spicuous. As my researches show, the collections have only 
ten per cent, of the texts (suttas) in . common. Those Pali 
Anguttara texts which are not found in Chinese Ekottara are 
found in other Agamas in Chinese, and vice versa. For in- 
stance, 70 Anguttara suttas are found in the Chinese Ma- 
dhyama, though some of them are also in the Ekottara. In 
like manner most of the Chinese Ekottara texts may be traced 
in other Nikayas and Agamas. (I have not yet enumerated 
them.) A comparative examination of the contents of the 
Numerical Collection themselves on the one hand, and of the 
deviations of the two traditions on the other, will help us to 
conclude that the Collection was the latest in origin in both 
branches of the traditions. The pretension of the Pali tradition 
to original purity is destroyed, at least so far as this Collection 
is concerned. 

Next we come to the Clas.sified Collection. It is a 
collection of short sermons, dialogues, hymns, songs and a few 
tales, classified according to topics and subject matter. This 
division is found in two Chinese translations, one complete and 
the other partial. They were hopelessly confused and the title 
was formerly understood as meaning " miscellaneous." For- 
tunately I have been able to restore this mass of mishmash to 
order by the comparison of the two translations and by bring- 
ing them side by side with the sister compilation of the Pali 
text. The results show that it is divided into eight (as against 
five in Pali) great chapters, or Vaggas, and these again into 
62 (as against 50 in Pali) smaller parts, or Samyuttas, (I shall 
omit remarks on further divisions.) Of these eight chapters 
four agree with the Pali in their titles and subject matter as a 
whole, and one differs in title only, the remaining three being 
unknown in Pali. But some of the smaller divisions in these 
chapters, which are not found in corresponding chapters in 
Pali, are found incorporated in other chapters. 

Again, among the 62 smaller parts, 35 are founded on the 
same principles of classification. (Their titles are lost in 
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Chinese.) But this does not exclude the supposition that 
many texts are incorporated in other divisions under different 
titles. And these smaller parts, samyuttas, common to both, 
are, again, not quite identical in their composition. Some of 
them contain some suttas which are not found in Pali, and 
vice-versa. Even in the case of the three parts which contain 
exactly the same number of agreeing suttas, the order 
of successive suttas in them is different. When we examine 
the suttas, or single units of sermons or di;jlogues, which are 
found to agree as a whole in Pali and Chinese, some parts 
may be made parallel with each other, word for word, but 
other parts differ considerably. The agreements and deviations 
may be shown most clearly in the case of verses. Their 
relations you may imagine by thj analogy of the Synoptic 
Gospels. But I do not mean that the differences between the 
Chinese Samyukta and the Pali Samyutta are quite of the same 
character as in the case of the Synoptic Gospels. The two 
branches of traditions before us seem to have had one original 
compilation in some form, from which the two have descended ; 
though this conclusion can not be asserted decisively. Their 
agreements are not only of original raw materials, but of 
arrangement as well. On the other hand, it must be kept in 
mind that their deviations are far wider in degree and more 
remote in origin than the different readings of Shakespeare in 
the Quarto and Folio. These remarks may be also made of 
the other Collections. 

So far I have spoken of the relations of the Pali Samyutta, 
on the one hand, and of the two Chinese versions of the Sam- 
yukta, on the other. But between thesj two, the one older 
and partial, the other complete, there are certain deviations. 
In some respects one stands nearer to the Pali than the 
other, and vice- versa. (Example, Vangisa 12.) You will see 
here how these different traditions differ from one another, but 
all point to one source. 

This Classified Collection is composed of several hundred 
short suttas. Most of them treat of doctrinal matters, such 
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as the five constituents of life (skandhas), the six objects and 
organs of the senses (aya tanas), or of morality, such as medi- 
ation, virtues etc. Sometimes one whole chapter consists of 
tedious repetitions of the same teachings and contents, with 
few differences, or as addressed to different persons. But some 
others contain interesting dialogues, parables, songs, lullabies 
or even parodies of popular songs. It is to be regretted that 
these texts have not as yet been translated into any modern 
language, with the exception of a small portion containing 
dialogues between Mara, the Satan of lUiddhism, and Buddha, 
and those between Mara and the nuns. I shall here read one 
of these suttas in Fausboll's translation of the Suttanipata. 
(S.B.E. Vol. X. pp. 25-29, Hemavata.) To this 1 shall add 
a ballad. It reads : (S. Vol. I., p. 209.) 

(i) Do'nt make a noise, dear Pigankara, 

The monk is reciting the verses of the faith. 

Give attention to the verses of the faith. 

And embrace them, it will be good for us. 
(2) Be self-restrained among living beings. 

Tell not lies. 

Train yourselves in virtue (virtuously). 

Then we shall be freed from the womb of demons. 
This shows how active Buddhism was in the work of 
popular propagandism. 

When we come to the Middle Collection, the dialogues 
are longer and some of them have quite a dramatic effect. The 
whole collection is accessible in an excellent German transla- 
tion by K. E. Neumann. Returning to the textual question, 
the texts seem to be as old as in the former collection, or it 
may be even older. Buddha appears here as a teacher, who 
conversed familiarly with his disciples, discussed several 
questions of philosophy and morality with heretics, and led his 
followers on the path to Nirvana by his own personal example 
and guidance. In short a vivid human personality of Buddha 
is conspicuous in these dialogues. The language is free and 
colloquial. Perhaps the collection furnishes the best materials 
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available for the study of Buddha's person and teaching. 

The collection in Pali contains 125 sutras, as against 222 
in the Chinese. Among these, 98 are common to both, and the 
counterparts agree pretty well with one another. Besides 
these, 22 Pali Magjhima dialogues are found in the Chinese 
Ekottara and Samyukta, 70 Chinese Madhyama dialogues in 
Pali Anguttara, 9 in Digha, 7 in Samy utta and S in Khuddhaka. 
Nevertheless the methods of division into chapters and the order 
of successive dialogues are quite different. I shall omit other 
details, because in the paper to be printed I have pointed out 
the many deviations and agreements between the two versions. 
Here again the relations of the two traditions point to the 
sameness of the source and the differences of transmission. 

The last one, the Long Collection, contains about 30 long 
dialogues and narrations. The famous dialogues held just 
before Buddha's death are found in this, though parts of them 
are incorporated in other collections also. Generally speaking 
Buddha appears here with more dignity, and in two of the 
dialogues he is in close communication with celestial beings. 
These superhuman dialogues must have given models to the 
later Mahayana texts, as for example the Lotus of the Law, 
which is the Johannine Gospel and Apocalypse of Buddhism. 
In this Collection the Pali and Chinese traditions differ 
from each other least among the four collections. Mr. 
Nanjio has identified 24 of these dialogues by their titles, but 
we can now add four to the list, and the comparisons of the 
contents are quite satisfactory. 

So far I have spoken exclusively of the four collections, 
but now some words must be spoken about the fifth, the Small 
Collection. 

This one contains in Pali 1 5 texts made up of various 
ingredients. Among these I have been able to discover up 
to the present the Dhammapada, the Itivuttaka (Logia), each 
as a whole, and the greater part of the Sutta- nipata. For the 
most part the relations existing between the two traditions as 
to these texts point to the same conclusions, as was stated with 
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regard to the former. Among these parallel counterparts, 
the Chinese Dhammapada has later additions, but the Logia 
in Chinese show a compilation older than in Pali. These will 
be shown in the new editions of these texts at which I am 
new working. 

Now before concluding my paper I must touch on the 
question as to the language of these traditions. In which 
language did the original compilation of Buddhist scriptures 
appear ? Was it Pali ? In which language were the texts 
written which were translated into Chinese ? 

No scholar can answer these questions with certainty. 
Many Buddhists and scholars have believed, and still believe, 
that the original compilation was in Pali. But recent re- 
searches show that we must modify this statement somewhat. 
It is quite natural that Buddha's sa> ings and other oral traditions 
should have been in Magadhi,the language spoken at Buddha's 
time in Magadha, in Central India, where Buddha ministered 
mostly, and where he had most followers. But this Magadhi 
language was not quite identical with the present Pali. The 
home of the Pali language is now sought further south, 
but with no definite result. That Magadhi contained the most 
prominent part of Buddhist tradition we can believe as most 
probable. But did not the language of Kosala come into 
play as another important factor ? Kosala is situated in the 
north, close to the foot of the Himalayas, and Buddha's native 
place was there. In Kosala lay the monastery of Jetavana, 
known as Giwon in Japan. Several hundreds of dialogues 
and sermons are ascribed to that monastery, and it was Buddha's 
beloved abode, where he must have spent nearly half of his 
ministering years. Unfortunately we know nothing of the 
Kosalan language. A great light will be thrown upon the 
language of Buddhist scriptures by future discoveries in this 
field. You may imagine the relation of Maghi to Kosala as 
similar to that of Greek to Aramaic, to take the analogy of 
Christian .scriptures. 

Last, as to the original of the Chinese translations. 
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Here again the question is quite obscure. What is told of the 
originals is only that the later translation of the Classified 
Collection, dated A.D. 435-443, was based upon mss. brought 
from Ceylon by Tahien some twenty years before the date of 
the translation. Now we know that at that time some sections 
of the Ceylonese used Sanskrit as their sacred language. 
This has been shown by the discovery in Ceylon of some votive 
stones, on which Sanskrit formulas are inscribed. On the 
other hand the translations themselves throw little light upon 
the question. We meet in them some Pali forms, such as 
Savitti, Kisa, Uttika, Vakkali, but at the same time quite as 
many Sanskrit forms, such as Rsidatta, Aristha, Asvajit. 
Turning from these transliterations of proper names to the 
differences of rendering, which point to diflference in the readings 
from Pali, most of the variants show that they could not have 
arisen unless at one time the original of the various readings 
was in a language very akin to Pali. A few examples will 
suffice : 

Sanna— Samma. 

Kummo — Kumbho. 

dipo dipo, doipa. &c. 

These, however, do not prove that the translations were made 
from Pali. The variants may have been older then the mss. 
from which the translations were made, and the mss. may have 
been already sanskritised from these variants. 

Some hints may be taken into account, which suggest the 
characters in which the original may have been written. For 
instance, the variants loha and lobha show that the mss. were 
written in characters which may easily cause the confusion 
of ha and bha. But this is equally possible in the northern 
and the southern alphabets. To take another, Talaputa in 
Pali is read in Chinese Calacula (both transliteration and 
translation confirm this). Here are confusions of / and c, p 
and c, and / and 1. 

For the present I must satisfy myself with these vague 
conclusions, or non-conclusions. But one step has been 
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attained in placing side by side the two branches of traditions, 
which had probably been separated from each other for over 
2000 years. Sisters or cousins meet here. Another step is 
to reveal their parents or grandparents. 

I thank you for your patience in having listened to these 
dry and obscure matters, expressed in my defective English. 



The Chairman having thanked Dr. Anesaki, in behalf of 
the Society, for his valuable contribution to its Transactions, 
Prof. Lloyd rose to congratulate the lecturer on the results 
of his labours which he had that day laid in part before 
the Society. It cannot indeed be said that the Professor has 
in any sense reached the end of the road which he has begun 
to travel ; but when he has gone a little further and drawn the 
conclusions which his researches warrant him in drawing, he 
will find that he has revolutionized Buddhist scholarship. In 
Europe and America, scholars have hitherto gone on the as- 
sumption that the Pali Scriptures as used in Southern Buddhism 
represented the original deposit of Sakyamuni's teachings, and 
have treated the Northern Buddhism, which is based on a few 
Sanskrit texts and a great number of Chinese translations of 
Sutras, the originals of which have been lost, as a bastard 
Buddhism really outside the pale of the Buddhist family circle. 
If Professor Anesaki has established his point, this will no 
longer be the case. We shall then have to consider that just 
as Christ taught in Aramaic, the vernacular of Palestine, so 
Sakyamuni spoke in the vernaculars of Magadha and Kosala, 
where he spent the greater part of his life, and that the first 
written records of the teachings were made in those vernacu- 
lars. Afterwards an appeal was made to a wider circle of 
hearers, and the hastily written records took a literary shape. 
In the case of the Christian books there was a Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew (now lost) side by side with a Greek one. In 
the same way we get a Pali version of Sakyamuni's teachings 
side by side with the Sanskrit version from which the Chinese 
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translations were made. Neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit 
version can claim to be the original, they are sister versions 
of nearly equal antiquity and equal authority. Neither of 
these versions was final, each received revisions and recensions 
before they ultimately came to the form in which we now have 
them. But it cannot be said that either version claims absolute 
priority. There are primitive portions in the Northern and 
Chinese Scriptures, there are later accretions in the Pali Scrip- 
tures, and vice versa ; and the really original body of teaching 
can only be got at by a process of sifting and comparing. 
Herein lies the very great value of the work which Professor 
Anesaki is undertaking. 

Professor Lloyd then proceeded to point out that there 
was another way ofclassifying the Buddhist Scriptures with the 
Small Vehicle (Shojo), the great Vehicle (Daijo) and the one 
Vehicle (Ichijo), the first being designed to teach a man how 
to save himself by his own efforts, the second, how to save 
others, and the third being designed to point a man to a means 
of salvation by reliance on some outside Being, a Saviour or 
Redeemer. By the One Vehicle Scriptures most Buddhists 
denote the Hokekyo {Saddahrma pundarika)^ but in the Jodo 
and Shinshu sects there are added the three Sutras which speak 
of Amida and His Western Paradise. These Scriptures teach 
doctrines so entirely at variance with the rest of the Buddhist 
teaching, and the conception of Amida is so very much at 
variance with anything else to be found in Buddhism, that 
many observers have deemed it to be a totally alien element. 
He should therefore be very much obliged to hear as to the 
date at which the Amida idea might be supposed to have come 
into Buddhism, and at which it might reasonably be concluded 
that the Amida Sutras had been composed. 

Dr. Anesaki replied as follows : — 

The questions as to when and where the so-called Maha- 
yana texts were mostly composed are obscure ones, which 
perhaps have no parallelism in the history of the Christian 
Scriptures. The questions must be attacked from three sides. 
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i, e,y their language, the form of their composition, and the 
ideas embodied in them. The language in which these texts 
are written is commonly called the Buddhist Sanskrit, in dis- 
tinction from the Vedic and the classical. It is not a 
homogeneous language, but contains heterogeneous elements 
even within one and the same text. (For example, Dhama- 
cakra, Svastyayana). 

I think no scholar can claim anything conclusive as to 
the nature or origin of the Buddhist Sanskrit ; but judging 
from some texts known to us, we can say, hypothetic- 
ally, that those texts which seem to owe much to the 
Agama (or Nikaya) texts are much more heterogeneous than 
those which seem to represent a further development. The 
MahavastUj which is closely connected with another version of 
Vinaya, known as the Sarvastivada Vinaya, is most prakritic, 
i.e, akin to Pali. The heterogeneity and the prakritic elements 
decrease in Lalita-vistara, Divyaavadana and also in Sad- 
dharma-pundarika. When we come to Vajraccedika and other 
Prajna texts^ the language is more homogeneous, but at the 
same time becomes more artificial. If we were able to arrange 
various texts in a series according to to this standard, there 
would be revealed more light upon the nature and development 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit. Then the question may amount to 
this, whether those earlier Sanskrit texts were translations 
from the original Magadhi, or were dialectic differences 
coeval with Magadhi or Pali. If I am right in this supposi- 
tion, then the origin of the Sanskrit texts must be sought 
for as early as that of the Pali. But this implies,^ of course, 
that most of the Mahayana texts are later than the Pali texts. 
The parallel development of Brahmanic literature, from the 
verse upanishads to the Mahabharata and Manu and the final 
systematisation of Sanskrit by Panini, probably in the 2nd 
cent. B. C, point to the conclusion that the flourishing period 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit was contemporary with this develop- 
ment of the Brahmanic Sanskrit. Then can we assign to it 
two or three hundred years preceding the Christian era ? 
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The chief characteristic of the Mahavaiia texts is their 
splendid dialogues, with varieties of situations and persons. 
But this is only a question of degree. Some of the Nikaya 
dialogues have these features. A further development of the 
older dialogues with intermixture of the celestial beings, will 
make up the Mahayana texts. To this change and develop- 
ment the interniingling of commentary may have played a 
part. This is shown, for example, by the commentary of 
the Parayama, printed by FaussboU. There Pingiya, a 
brahmin of the Southern country, after having visited 
Buddha in the North, comes back to his master and utters 
stanzas in praise of Buddha's wisdom. Here the commentary 
adds, " Buddha, knowing this, emits rays of golden light to 
their seat from the North and these two brahmins see Buddha 
himself appearing before them surrounded by his saints.** 
This kind of interpolation must have caused the expansion and 
modification of the original composition. The result may be 
.the present form of the Mahayana texts, which are also called 
the Vaipulya; i.e., expanded texts. Then the final expansion 
may be of later date, but their original composition and 
materials may be older than their present form. 

As regards the idea embodied in the Mahayana texts, it 
is distinguished by the acceptation of the ekayana^ i.e. the one 
road leading to nirvana. The Mahayanists are proud to say 
that they preach the one road to the attainment of Buddha- 
hood, in contrast to the three roads of the Hinayanists. The 
three roads mean those of Bodhisattvas, of Pratyeka-Buddhas 
and of Arhants. This distinction is unknown to the so called 
Hinayanists. But an undeniable fact is this, that the Nikaya 
Buddhism has a double morality of monks and of laymen. It 
is quite natural that those who were dissatisfied with this 
double morality proceeded to accentuate the one and all- 
embracing way of salvation. In this feature the Mahayanists 
represent an advanced from of Buddhism, which has been 
pushed to its consequences by Shinran in Japan. 

But here again the idea in its essence is not quite foreign 
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to the old Buddhists. They recognise the one way which has 
led, and will lead, all Buddhas and saints of the past and of the 
future to Buddhahood. This I have pointed out in pp. 242- 
247 of my book on the development of the idea of Buddha's 
personality. One of the passages, which I adduced in support 
of this idea of the Ekayana, is, as I have lately discovered 
after finishing my book, cited by Nagarjuna, the great Master 
of the Maha^ ana Buddhism, in support of the idea of Dhar- 
inakaya. Here again the idea itself is not new, but the 
development must have required a long time, probably as 
long: as to the 2nd cent. A. D. 

Last comes the question, who is Amida ? 

Among hundreds of the epithets, with which the author of 
the Lalita-vistara (ed. I^fmann, pp. 423-436) adores Buddha, 
the title Amida does not once occur. One of these epithets 
is apamanananta-rasmir, i.e.y The One whose rays are im- 
measurable and infinite. The pasage is a very important one, 
since these epithets supplied speculation with the materials for 
the belief in the existence of as many manifestations of Buddha 
as there are epithets. This kind of speculation is developed in 
the Lotus, and there we meet with the epithet Amida. There the 
name, probably for the first time, signifies a personal existence 
of Buddha in the western land, being one among many in the 
lands of the ten directions. The idea here expressed, that these 
Buddhas preach the same truth at the same time in their 
respective abodes, is new, but the text itself is quite after the 
pattern of the Arunavati, in the Classified Collection, or of the 
Mahanidana, in the Long Collection. The Buddha are said 
in this latter text to have appeared successively. It is very 
possible that this succession in time was modified to co- 
existence in different regions, when we consider that the 
very words expressing before and after may mean also the\ 
eastern and western. In an early document (Vinaya Cul. v. 
2. 3.) we meet a prophetic belief that the future Buddhas will 
appear in the eastern lands (puratthimesu janapadesu). Paral- 
lel with this there may have been growing the belief that past I 
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Buddhas are residing in the western region (pascimayam disi). 
Here the parallelisms before and eastern (pura, or pubba) and 
after and western (J>ascima or pacchd) are overturned, but in 
this change the myth may have acted and caused the western 
region to be ascribed to the Buddhas who are past and gone. 
I shall not enter here into a minute discussion of the textual 
questions. It will be sufficient to conclude from these 
materials, that the idea of a Buddha, a redeemer, residing in a 
western land of bliss, had its source m older texts. 

But we must not overlook another side of the question, i.e,\ 
how there came into existence the idea that the Buddha's pri- 
mal vows (purva-pranidhana) are the mysterious force which 
redeems us. I am inclined to think that the vows expressed 
by Gotama, which are described in the introduction to the 
Jataka, are of the same type, and that the conception itself was 
being fostered long since among Buddhists. 

Summing up these considerations, 1 might say that most 
of the Mahayana texts date from some two or three centuries 
before Christ. It seems to me rather difficult to trace the origin 
of the idea, not of Amida, but of the Trinity also, to Christian 
influence. But it is quite another question whether the 
Amida- Buddhism in China was influenced by the Nestorian 
missionaries or not. We have the present translation of the 
Sukhavati-vyuha, dating from the middle of the third century 
A.D. ; but the first and chief propounder of the faith, Donrah, 
flourished in the sixth century, and Jendo, on whose authority 
Japanese Amida-Buddhists founded their faith, lived in the 
seventh century. But here I must stop, because it lies outside 
of my textual researches. 

Some points of Professor Lloyd's remarks, published in 
Xht, Japan Maily must be touched upon last. 

(l) The first mention of Amida's name is older than 
Nagarjuna. Besides the Lotus and other scriptures we have 
its mention and that of the faith founded on Amida \s person- 
ality, in a book ascribed to Asvaghosha (see Suzuki's trans- 
lation, The Awakening of Faith, p. 145). 
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(2) Nagarjutia's date must be later than the first century 
A. D. I think it is the second century. 

(3) The council under Kanishka finished the compilation 
of a great commentary on the Abhidharma. It had nothing 
to do with the Mahayana texts. At least it is never expressly 
said so. If the present Mahayana texts had been compiled 
under King Kanishka or in the Scythian countries, the home 
of classical Sanskrit, they must have been written in a more 
regular Sanskrit. 



Prof. Lloyd, as Librarian of the Society, then read llie following report 
on " Some Recent Additions to our Library ": — 

1. Mr. John Grant, publisher, of Edinburgh, has presenied the Library 
with a copy in 2 vols, of a new and revised Edition of Keene's History of 
India, revised and brought down to comparatively recent times. The book 
has been written for students, and is therefore very concise, but each section 
has a good list appended of authors to be consulted for the particular topic. 
For Japanese students, or persons studying India, as most of us would do, 
from a Japanese standpoint, certain sections seem lo require a more detailed 
treatment, and 1 should like to suggest that a very valuable paper for our 
Society, if any of our members saw their way to undertaking it, would be to 
trace the points of contact, if any, in the ancient history of the two coun- 
tries. Japanese Buddhism is of course derived from India, but there are 
other points as well, say the legend which identifies Genghis Khan with 
Yoshitsune, which might be developed with interest and profit. 

2. A copy of the 2nd German edition of Nipponhy Yx. von Siebold 
has been placed on our shelves. 

3. We have received from Vienna, with a request for review and 
criticism, an extract from the Transactions of the Vienna Imperial Academy 
of Sciences, containing an edition, with Text in Pali and Romaji, Introduc- 
tion and Notes, of an old Burmese Book Rajaivan or the History of the ICings. 
It describes the foundation of the ancient Burmese, or perhaps better Peguan, 
Kingdom in the beginning of the Christian era, and throws a great deal of 
light on the chronology of Buddhism. Here again I take leave to suggest 
that some of our members, who know German and Pali, would be doing 
good work by giving us a summary of the main facis in some accessible form. 

4. From Batavia we get as Vol. XLIX., parts i and 2, of the Transactions 
of the Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences, an edition with romanized 
Text and Dutch Tiranslation and notes of -a ''Chivalrous Romance" from 
the island of Sunda. The Romance, which dates from the 15th century of 
our era, and which like European mediaeval romances, tells of the advent- 
ures of a brave knight and his combats with giants, dragons and other 
monsters, together with the deliverance of helpless beauties from all 
manner of dangers. Incidentally the book also throws light on the 
conflict which took place in the Malay Archipelago, when Mohammedanism 
pushed into the islands and drove out the Hindoo and Buddhist beliefs 
which had preceded them. The Romance was written in a loose unrhyraed 
verse, and was intended like the Homeric ballads to be recited with musical 
accompaniments. Illustrations of the musical instruments used for these 
purposes are given. They are, as far as I could make out, our old friends the 
koto and sa/nisen, and those who hold to a Malay descent for a part at least 
of the Japanese people may perhaps find some confirmation of their theory. 
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Asiatic Society of Japan 
General Mieeting 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Rooms, Ginza, Tokyo, on May 22, 1907 Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, Vice- 
President for Tokyo, occupied the chair.^The minutes,of the last meet- 
ing, having been printed, were taken as read. Th.e Recording Secretary 
announced the election of four new members : Rev. E. VV. Thwing, 
Honolulu; Prof. H. P. Beach, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; Rev. 
Geo. B. Smyth, D.D., Berkeley, Cal. ; and Rev. F. W. lleckelman, Yoko- 
hama. Prof. Arthur Lloyd then delivered a lecture, entitled "Notes on 
the Japanese Drama ". 



NOTES ON THE JAPANESE DRAMA. 

BY PROP. A. LLOYD. 



••NO" AND ••KYOGBN." 

Dr. Florenz (Gesckichte der fapanischen Literatur vol. 
ii. p. 371) speaks of the Japanese Drama as being the most 
notable production of the Muromachi age. It is true that we 
have, from the earliest times, traces of the Matsuri, or 
Japanese Festival, with its Norito Liturgies, and its mimic 
Kagura dances, but it is not until the year A.D. 671 that the 
Nihongi speaks definitely of a Tamaiox ** rice-field dance*' as 
having been given in that year. During the succeeding centu- 
ries, the lamai is often mentioned as the sacred dance of tht 
rice harvest : by the beginning of the eleventh century it had 
become a well-established popular pantomime, with a Chinese 
name — dengaku — which is but a translation of its original 
title; and in 1096, Oe Masafusa, in his Rakuyo Dengakki, 
speaks of the celebration of these dengaku festivals in terms 
wliich remind us very vividly of the Grecian Bacchus-festivals 
which also lay at the root of the Athenian drama. The most 
flourishing era of the ^/^^^^^//-pantomimes is given as the 
middle of the 13th century. They were acted by persons 
who, from their name of dengaku-boshi and their shaven 
crowns, seem to have belonged to the clergy, like the lay- 
singers in an English Cathedral, and they seem in process of 
time to have enlarged their scope so that by the end of the 
Kamakura era they included even historical subjects, in which 
case they were called Dengaku no No, or " Dengaku Works 
of Artr 

In the middle of the ninth century we get a further ex- 
pansion — the sariigaku, or Chinese dance (sangaku), a comic 
drama added to Z^^«^//^«-pantomimej which was always 
more or less solemn and decorous. Its object was to move 
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the audience to laughter by comic acting and posturing 
(whence comes the popular but false etymology of sarugaku 
as thq monkey^ dance),. 2^nd when dialpgues. were added after 
Chinese patterns to the lyrical dramas of the dengaku, the 
new genre of stage-writing was popularly styled sarugaku no 
no^ or the high-art piece of Chinese art. What has here 
been stated may be' feasily' deduced from the following con- 
siderations. The golden age of the Chinese drama was the 
• period of the Mongolian dominion (A. D. 1 206-1 368), the com- 
mencement of the Japanese lyric drama dates from about the 
middle of the 1 3th century. The interval between 1 206 and 
1250 was a period of great and frequent intercourse between 
China and Japan : many travellers, especially monks, visited 
the Celestial Empire for purposes of study, and it was in 
Nara, the favourite residence of monks, that from 1250 to 
1 300 we get the Sarugaku No plays. 

These dramas retained the essentially lyric character of 
the earlier dengaku ^ the lyric element being increased by ad- 
ditions from the lyric portions of Monogatari, the working 
up of Japanese and Chinese uta and shi, various dances, 
such as kusemai and shirabyoshi, and monologues and 
dialogues from the already mentioned monogatarl or histories 
of the heroes. 

Hence, the ^^ no may be looked upon as an opera of 
primitive character in which the sung portions of the libretto 
are the principal elements, the spoken portions being looked 
upon as of secondary importance.** This may be seen in the 
fact that the written text of these dramas is called in Japanese 
^* utaiy' in Sinico-chinese, Yokyoku^ — "piece for singing.** 

The Yokyoku are always of a serious character and rather 
epic than dramatic. The personages are generally passive 
rather than active, the sport of external influence, over which 
they have no control, rather than themselves the makers of 
their own destinies. There are therefore but few dramatic 
situations, and in places where we should expect action we 
get, instead, lyric odes on the situation. The pieces are very 
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short : mostly one act only, without divisions into scenes. In 
some plays we have a quasi division into acts, the first act 
showing the hero in an assumed, the second, in his proper and 
natural character. There are also one or two more lively 
pieces such as Funa-Benkei which have a very vigorous swing 
in them. But these are the exceptions. 

HISTORY or THB * NO." 

It is not accurately known at what precise date the 710 
drama shook itself free from its original connection with the 
Kagura dances of the Shinto temples. There is a tradition 
(which is not however universally accepted) that the Emperor 
Gosaga (A.D. 1243 — 124.6) found in the Imperial Library a 
collection of sixteen dramas dating from the reign of the 
Emperor Murakami (A.D. 947-967) and gave them to the 
family of Emai ([f] fiH ^) who were at that time the guardians 
of the Kasuga shrine at Nara in Yamato. 

Doubts have been thrown on the tradition, but the fact 
remains that the no dramas, as we now have them, were 
originally based on more primitive forms known as ^use, and 
that these primitive elements may still be recognized em- 
bedded in the no. The development of the kuse (^) into the 
no seems to have taken during the reign of Yoshimitsu, the 
third of the Ashikaga Shoguns (A. D. 1 368-1 394), and to 
have been due to the simultaneous and apparently indepen- 
dent efforts of several families of play-wrights and musicians, 
among whom may be reckoned the Emai mentioned above, 
and the family of Yusaki, afterwards known as Kwanse 
(R ffir) ^1^^ t<^ three members of it in particular, Kwanami, 
Seami, and Onami. Throughout the Ashikaga and Toku- 
gawa Shogunates, the Kwanse family took the lead as ex- 
pounders of the no drama. There w^ere also other famiiies, 
such as the Komparu (^ ^), Hosho (^ ^), and Kongo (-^ 
(l|l)), but it is noticeable that all these descend from the religi- 
ous musicians of the Kasuga shrine at Nara. 

The three dates which I have given in the preceding 
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paragraphs, those of Murakami, Gosaga, and Yoshimitsu, are 
in themselves suggestive. They coincide with the periods 
immediately succeeding the religious activities of Kobo Dai- 
shi, Honen, Shinran, and Nichiren, the palmy days of Bud- 
dhist influence (as may indeed be seen in the pre-eminently 
Buddhist mould in which they have been cast), and it would 
be an interesting subject for enquir}', though not within the 
scope of this paper, how much, if any, connection may be 
traced between the Indian drama and the primitive kusg 
elements of the Japanese no* 

Bom in an Imperial Library, nurtured by musicians con- 
nected with the more than aristocratic shrine of Kasuga, the 
no has always remained the special privilege of the higher 
and military classes. Taiko Hideyoshi and Tokugawa 
leyasu were not only constant spectators but frequent actors 
of no dramas. Many a daimyo had his local no stage, for the 
solemn performance of these quasi religious plays, and no 
actors were held in honor. But the no was practically the 
monopoly of the higher classes, and there was only one day 
in the year on which the common people were allowed to 
view it. 

THB NO-KYOGEN «TAGi&. 

The stage on which these two classes of drama are play- 
ed is a platform about six yards square, with three of its 
sides open, and with no decorations about it except an old 
pine-tree painted on the wood-panelled wall which occupies 
the fourth side of the square. Behind this wall there is a 
small ** green-room " or "vestry" for the use of the actors 
and musicians. " Green-room " and " vestry " are both 
' permissible terms in this case, for the no-kyogen are both 
derived from the ancient kaguta dances of the Shinto rite and 
the no stage is merely a replica of the kagura stage which 
may be seen connected with almost every Shinto shrine of any 
importance. The actors and orchestra] |have their exits and 
entrances on the right side of the stage, the chorus on the left. 
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TUG NO-AGTORS. 



The following are the designations of the principal 
actors employed in the rendering of a no drama. 

1 . The shite ( $/ 7" ) or protagonist. 

2. The waki (JJ^) or deuteragonist. 

Both of thes^ actors have their proper place assigned to 
them on the stage. It would seem that the original no did 
not contemplate the employment of more than two grown 
actors. This may be seen from the fact that the tritagonist 
and tetragonist are not called by any special name, but are 
simply known as, 

3. Shite-tsure ( •> 7" >^* ^) or assistant to the chief actor, 

4. // aki'tsure {]^ ^), or assistant to the chief actor. 
This does not however seem to have referred to any but 

grown up actors. There is also found, in no dramas, 

5. the kokata (/J> i}) or child actor, often used to play 
the part of emperors or noblemen, an arrangement which 
seems to take us back to the days of puppet-emperors, 
puppet- shoguns, puppet-regents, and the extremely vigorous 
military classes of the early middle ages of Japanese history. 

TUG GHORUS. 

The no chorus generally consists of eight singers whose 
duty it is to assist the actors by singing. Their functions are 
very much the same : indeed, the Chorus plays a very import- 
ant part in the no drama which aims at producing its effects 
through the ear rather than through the eye. 

THE ORCHESTRA. 

The Orchestra is known as hayashikata ^!^')f)- It con- 
sists of four instruments, the fourth of which is, however, 
sometimes omitted. These are : 

I- A flute {fue), the flute-player being the conductor 
and director of all the musicians and singers. 

2. A small tsudzurni (^). 

3. A large tsudzurni. 
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4. A drum (sometimes omitted). 

These instruments serve to guide and regulate the move- 
ments of the actors. The tsudzumi players add effect to 
their music by giving vent to shrill cries at important crises in 
the drama. 

PRIINGIPAb ''INO" DRAMAS. 

It is strange, as showing the popular origin of the no 
dramas, that although there are extant over 200 pieces, all of 
which are well known and familiar to the ordinary no audi- 
ences, in no single case has the original author's name been 
preserved, and this even though in most cases the musical 
composers' names have survived. The no dramas may 
perhaps be compared in this respect with the miracle plays 
and mysteries of mediaeval Europe. They were based on 
popular stories, which were felt to be common properly ; each 
succeeding generation of actors felt itself at liberty, within 
certain limits, to add, expand, or modify, until, when at last a 
generally satisfactory version had been finally constructed, it 
was no longer possible to say by whom the piece had been 
originally composed. 

The no dramas may be looked upon as epic poems 
dramatized. Some writers have even maintained that they 
were originally meant for reading but not for acting, and we 
have already seen that the effect of the play is designed more 
for the ear than the eye. The themes are very largely 
historical, but they are all impregnated with the pessimistic 
thoughts of the religious atmosphere of the day in which 
they were produced : and they are evidently intended to ap- 
peal to an educated audience. The language used is classical, 
and the plays are full of learned allusions and quotations from 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Chinese classics. The thoughts are 
always elevated and noble, according to the standard of the 
times, and there are many native critics who will, without any 
hesitation, place the no dramas as tlie highest productions ^of 
Japanese literary art. 
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A ••NO" PBRFORMIANCB. 

When a no performance take place, five or six of these 
dramas are selected for representation, the intervals between 
the pieces being filled with selected kyogen plays, more or 
less appropriate to the themes of the no dramas between 
which they are placed. A no play is sung and not spoken, 
and in this point the no has been compared with the Western 
opera. The comparison however is somewhat fanciful. The 
Japanese actors monotones rather than sings, and his gestures 
in dancing are never so active and lively as they are in our 
operas. Gracefulness is the fundamental principle to which 
everything must be sacrificed, and there are no realistic scenes 
such as make us shudder in the popular shibai dramas- 
There are, for instance, no prolonged death agonies ; an actor 
is supposed to be killed by the simple wave of his antagonist's 
sword, and then to walk slowly and sadly off the stage. There 
is no scenery, nothing but the painted pine-tree on the solitary 
wall at th.c back of the stage, and as few stage-accessories as 
possible. This simplicity of scenic apparatus, is in accord- 
ance with all the traditions of true Japanese art and is intend- 
ed to bring out to the full the powers of the actors who have 
nothing but their own skill to rely upon. 

The no resembles the ancient Greek drama in the use of 
masks by the. actors. It may perhaps be said to have a closer 
affinity with the masques of the European renaissance. 
Certainly the later developments synchronized with the ap- 
pearance of the European masques, and Milton's Comus 
might be classed as a no play, or perhaps as a kyogen, 

A feature common to both masques and no is the employ- 
ment of child-actors. In the Japanese no, the kokata were 
used to represent Sovereigns and noblemen, (never warriors) 
and generally any mild or benevolent characters. In sorrow- 
ful scenes, such as the parting of husband and wife, child 
actors were also frequently employed with the idea of 
heightening the pathos. 
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KYOGBIN. 

As interludes between the No-yukyoku, which are at 
times w^earisomely ponipous, we get the Kyogen^ or comic 
pieces, which serve the same purpose as that of the satiric 
drama, which camj at the end of a complete Greek trilogy. 
I\iO and Kyogen are acted on the same stage, but never by the 
same actors ; in the latter, the actors are unmasked, and there 
is no musical accompaniment to the dances which are there 
given. The dances themselves are the same, but the style of 
execution is different. In the no^ the dances are solemn and 
ceremoniously performed ; in the kyogen , the gods have, as it 
were, unbent, and are refreshing themselves by having a good 
time. The no relates the misfortunes of heroes, the early 
deaths of heroines, the kyogen represents the contrasts of the 
gay and grave which we find so often in human life. This 
contrast, may possibly have had a historical basis, for, as 
Dr. Florenz says, there was in the old Kagura dances, an 
elevated Jogaku, or Chinese dance, by the side of a humor- 
ous and sometimes vulgar Komagaku, or Korean dance ; but 
it is more probable that the kyogen came into existence 
simply for the purpose of relieving the strain of too much 
solemnity and pomp. It is very seldom that a kyogen piece 
is acted by itself. Monsieur Benazet {l^e Theatre au Japon^ 
published by the Musee Guimet) mentions the Tokaido 
Hizakurige and Hassamba as rare instances. In the ai no 
kyogen there is no special drama at all ; the actor, who has a 
special seat assigned to him, merely explains the general 
meaning of the dance or pantomime. The kyogen actors can 
always be distinguished by their yellow tabi whilst the no 
actors wear tabi of white. 

It is in the kyogen that we get the true pictures of the 
social and national life of the Ashikaga period. It was a 
period of high ideals, with a few great men towering above 
the rest, and bearing witness to the priestly holiness and 
knightly bravery of an age gone by. These are brought be- 
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fore us in the no. But it was also a period of mediocre per- 
formances : the country swarmed with ignoble and contemp- 
tible lords and knights who disgraced their swords, and priests 
who disgraced their religion. Mingled with these were 
dreamy scholars who were incapable of managing their 
money-matters, and innocent country people who were the 
sport of every designing rascal. In the 250 kyogen pieces 
which remain to us we have all these personages held up to 
kindly ridicule and to derision from which all the sting seems 
to have been taken. 

Dr. Florenz classifies the kyogen according to their 
subject matter, as follows : — 

{a) Those ridiculing the nobles', — Oni-arasoi, Suminurl^ 
Hagikaimyo^ etc. 

(^) Ridiculing the clergy : Nio^ etc. 

(c) Ridiculing the blind ^ maimed^ etc. — Kawakami Jizo, 
Sannrnkawattty etc. 

{d) Thief- stories: — Renga nusubito, Cha-tsubo, etc. 

{e) Conjugal difficulties : Niwatori-tnuko, Kanaoka, etc. 



**sniBAi. 



f» 



Like the No and Kyogen, the Skibai, or popular drama, 
is said to be derived from the mimic rites of the Sarugaku (^ 
1^) or kagura (jji^l ^ ^* y), the origin of which goes back to 
the mythological era, to the dance which Uzumi no mikoto is 
said to have performed in front of the cave in which the 
incensed sun-goddess Amaterasu had taken refuge. 

Historically speaking, it is of much more recent date. 
We have seen that the common people had no part or lot in 
the refined and scholarly representations of the no and kyo- 
gen. The shibai were started to provide the populace with 
dramatic entertainments, and the date assigned as the birth- 
year of these plays is A-D. 1603. The originator of the 
shibai was a woman of the Keicho era, Okuni by name, 
whose husband, an QXrsainurai, helped her to modify the 
kyogen to suit popular wants. The shibai immediately be- 
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came popular. Actors of cither sex, were employed freely, 
the women actors being mostly if not entirely drawn from 
the prostitute class;' and the moral effect of the Okuni 
Kabuki (or Okuni Theatre), as it was called, was so bad that 
in 1629 the reigning Shogun lyemitsu issued a decree by 
which the employment of women actors was stringently for- 
bidden. Hence the period from 1603- 1629, i.e, from the first 
beginning of the shibai to the prohibition of female actors is 
sometimes known in Japanese literary history as the age of 
the *' Woman's Plays." 

POSSIBLE COININBCTIOIN OF "SniB/%1" WITH 

EUROPi&AN DRAMA. 

If we remember the date at which the shibai plays were 
commenced, we shall see that it is not altogether inconceiv- 
able that there may have been some sort of connection be- 
tween them and the Spanish secular drama which was then in 
its most flourishing period. In 1603 the Spaniards had been 
fifty years in Japan, and they were not all priests and mission- 
aries. Sailors and merchants came, too, many of whom 
would associate with Japanese, and some probably with 
Japanese of the class to which Okuni and her husband, the 
cyi-samurai, seem to have belonged. Such men would 
naturally be fond of theatrical representations, some of them 
would possibly possess copies of some of Lope de Vega's 
comedies, and thus may have come to Japan the seed from 
which grew the kabuki theatre. 

This is a pure conjecture, but if a true one it would throw 
some light on the proscription of the Kabuki plays and 
players by the Shogunate Government. There were other 
licentious practices in Japan. in the seventeenth century which 
were not interfered with. Why should the Okuni kabuki 
have been thus singled out ? The proscription would become 
intelligible and consistent if there was even a shadow of 
ground for suspicion that the shibai and the Spaniard were 
even remotely connected. 
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TUG RerORMS or GEINROKU. 

When the women-actors were prohibited in 1629, the 
theatrical managements met the difficulty by providing boys 
to take the female parts. Hence the second period is some- 
times the ** Period of the Young Lads." During the whole 
of this period the plays were more popular than ever, larger 
theatres were built, more money was spent on staging, scenerj^ 
and costumes, and the people showed their appreciation of 
what was being done for them by crowding the houses to see 
the popular pieces. But the morality of the country suffered 
by the change, the boy actors were worse even than the 
women, and the Government was obliged to issue more 
stringent edicts on the emplo3'ment and training of the boys 
in theatres, until at last, in 1652, a number of the theatres in 
Yedo were forced to close their doors. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century, <>., 
roughly speaking, from the year 1701 A.D. we come to the 
period of the Japanese Renaissance, a revival which naturally 
was not without its influence on the drama. The stringent 
regulations which the Government had felt obliged to issue 
half a century before had not been without their influence on 
the theatres which remained after 1652, or which had been 
opened since that time. Much was effected in the way of 
theatrical reform. All the old pieces that were practically 
nothing but exhibitions of dancing and posturing (often of a 
doubtful character) were swept away, and proper plays based 
on definite plots, in the modem sense of the term, were sub-, 
stituted for them, the actors themselves being often, as in 
Shakespeare's time, their own play-writers. Better musical 
instruments, notably the samisen, introduced in 1678, were 
brought in, and though a Japanese orchestra still leaves much 
to be desired, yet in this respect, a shibai is unquestionably 
far ahead of the flute, tsuzuini, and drum of the no stage. 

But the prohibition of female actors was the almost 
direct cause of the establishment of another form of dramatic 
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art which gained great popularity during the early years of 
the eighteenth century arid forced the professors of the more 
legitimate drama to look to their laurels. I refer to the nin- 
gyo shibai^ or *' Marionette theatre," which came into great 
vogue during the Genroku era (A. D. 1 688-1 703) and which 
retained its popularity for many a long year. In the ningyo 
shibai the acting is done by means of dolls cleverly mani- 
pulated, whilst the speaking takes the form of a joruri 
or dialogue which is read with musical intonations to an 
accompaniment of samisen. The marionettes were, for a 
while, most popular. Eminent writers, such as Chikamatsu 
and Takeda, did not deem it beneath their dignity to write 
joruri to be recited at such performances, and the kabuki or 
regular actors found that they had much to learn in posturing, 
etc., from their inanimate rivals. The kabuki theatre borrow- 
ed from th.^ joruri of the doll plays many of its most popular 
pieces, distinguished into jidai mono or historical plays and 
seiva mono or realistic representations of actual or contem- 
porary life. It is in this period that we get such noted actors 
as Mizuki Tatsunosuke, Sawamura Sojuro, and Ichikawa 
Danjuro, the first. After the Genroku age, the kabuki theatre 
went to sleep along with the rest of Japan. Nothing of 
dramatic importance occurred until 1847 when another Ichi- 
kawa (Kodanjo) revolutionized the sewa mono by bringing 
them up to date. 

We must remember that the shibai was an entertainment 
specially provided for the lowest classes of Japanese society, 
.who were excluded from the aristocratic no and kyogen, and 
for whose moral and social elevation there were few that cared 
in the dead period of the Shogunate. The shibai had but a 
poor reputation : no samurai or respectable person would 
have degraded himself by attendance at a performance, and 
the actors themselves were looked upon as the dregs of 
society. They were (perhaps deservedly) styled '* riverside 
beggars " and compelled to live, like the eta, in ghettos or 
districts of their own, being shunned by all persons of position 
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or repute. It was folly to expect anything at all noble or 
inspiring from persons compelled to live in such surroundings, 
and it speaks volumes for the despised play-actors and play^ 
Wrights that they did not sink lower. 

We have already seen that in 1847 efforts were made to 
bring the kabuki theatre to a higher level of efficiency and 
dignity. The Meiji Revolution brought about a most wel- 
come change. Abtors gained the privilege of full citizenship 
at that time: in 1876 the Shintomiza Theatre in Tokyo was 
built, the opening representations being attended by several 
of the Ministers of Foreign Powers, who thereby gave a 
great impetus to the reformation of the Japanese stage. Ten 
years later, in 1886, Ichikawa Danjuro, the great actor of 
modern days, was honored by His Majesty with a com- 
mand to play in his presence. A society was formed 
for the Improvement of the Stage which has however dis- 
solved without having accomplished very much. The late 
Ichikawa Danjuro together with the well-known writer 
Fukuchi Genichi worked very hard during the eighties to re- 
vive a genuine historical drama; but their efforts can hardly 
be said to have been successful, and since? their death there has 
been very little accomplished in the way of Living Historical 
Drama. 

What is known as the Soshi Shibai ( >^ 5^ i/ ^ .@), or 
Student's Drama, dates from 1884. Its originator was a 
young man of the name of Sudo Sadanori, who in that year 
brought out in Osaka a play written by himself and entitled 
the "Brave Student." The movement is, however, far more 
closely connected with the name of Kawakami Otojiro 
who has pushed it with considerable success. Indeed, the 
success which has attended Kawakami's efforts may well 
be compared with that which followed the first crude tentatives 
made by Okuni and her husband in the early years of the 
seventeenth centurry. There are at present over three 
thousand actors of the Soshi School, and it seems that whilst 
Kawakami's methods will undoubtedly undergo very great 
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modification before anything approaching finality can be 
reached, yet it is this school of dramatists that holds in its 
hands the future of the Japanese Stage. 



DAZAI ON POOD AND WBAbTM 



Asiatic Society of Japan 
General Meetings 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms, Methodist Publishing House, Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, 
on Wednesday, June 26, at 4 p.m. The Vice-President for Tokyo, Mr. 
J. McD. Gardiner, occupied :he Chair. The Recording Secretary an- 
nounced a gift from Messrs. John Hyde, J. W. Woodward and John B. 
Sleman, Jr., of W^ashington, D.C., of y^yen for the purchase of books, 
etc., relating to the history of Buddhism. He also announced that Prof. 
Arthur Lloyd had been elected the Society's representative at the 
Orientalists* Congress to be held in Copenhagen in August, 1908. lie 
further reported that the following persons had been elected members 
of the Society: S.W.Woodward and. John B. Sleman, Jr., of Washing- 
ton, D.C. ; E. A. Filene, of Boston, Mass. ; and Prof. Geo. Haley, of 30 
Tswkiji, Tokyo. Mr. R. J. Kirby, of Tokyo, then read a portion of his 
paper, which is a translation of " Dazai on Food and Wealth." After 
the Chairman had thanked Mr. Kirby for his valuable paper, the Society 
adjourned. 



A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the 
Society's Rooms, No. x, 4 choiiie, Ginza, Tokyo, on Wednesday, October 
I 6th, at 4 p.m. In the absence of the President, the Vice-President for 
Tokyo, Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, took the chair. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been printed, were taken as read. The Recording 
Secretary reported that the following persons had been elected as members 
of the Society :-— C. V. Sale, Esq., Yokohama ; Mrs. D. R. Noyes, St. Paul, 
Minn.; H, E. Coleman, Esq., Tokyo. Mr. R. J. Kirby then read selections 
from his paper on " Dazai on Food and Wealth." These selections were 
the most interesting part of the paper and presented much valuable in- 
formation about the economical problems, as well as popular superstitions 
of that period. The Chairman expressed the thanks of the Society to Mr. 
Kirby for his entertaining paper. 



POOD AND WEALTH. 

AN ESSAY BY DAZAI JUIN 

TRANSLATED BY 

R. J. KIRBY, ESQ. 

Food and Wealth are called the means of governing 
life, for all ranks, from the Emperor down to the lowest of 
the people. In the Kyohan of the Shosho an account is 
given of how Taiu governed the earth. In it are mentioned 
the eight governments, these being the eight most important 
articles needed for governing a country. The first of these 
eight is food and the second wealth. As these two are the 
most important of the eight, the whole are called food and 
wealth. Kanmoken in the Kansho gives an account of the 
government of life in the Kan Dynasty, and argues about its 
profits and losses and the good and the evil of this govern- 
ment, and calls it an essay on food and wealth. Food is what 
men eat, and refers to the rice cereals. Wealth is material 
wealth and means treasure. There are many kinds of things 
comprising wealth, such as linen and cotton for covering the 
body to protect it from cold. Tea, salt, wine, sauce, flesh of 
fishes and vegetables are aids to the five cereals in nourishing 
the body. Brushwood, firewood, oil, charcoal and such like are 
things in ordinary use. Then in addition there are all kinds 
of implements in general use in the houses of men, and such 
things as bamboo, wood, stone, sand and so forth, which are 
used for all kinds of purposes, assisting life ; therefore these 
things are called material wealth. Then there is currency 
called money. There are three kinds of money : gold, 
silver and copper. Gold money is of such a nature as the 
gold O and JS?-ban of to-day ; silver money consists of the 
silver coins in use at the present time. Copper money is the 
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cash of to-day. Anciently money {sen ^) was written ^ 
(a spring). Money circulates over the earth to meet the 
needs of man, just as water springs out of the earth and flows 
here and there. Therefore money was called sen (spring). 
Later on the word sen (money) came into use. Gold coins 
or silver coins are money. In the foreign country (China) 
in very ancient times leather currency, made from the skins 
of animals, was used as money ; but later this was changed 
for gold and copper. Silver subsequently came into use. 
These three kinds of currency are used instead of things, and 
are therefore called wealth. 

The most severe forms of privation, to which man is 
subject, are the two things, hunger and cold. The cure for 
hunger is food, and the preventative against cold is clothing. 
Food consists of the five cereals. The five cereals grow 
from the ground and pass through the hands of the farmer. 
Clothing is linen and silk. The planting of mulberries and 
hemp is the business of farming families. The picking of 
mulberries, the breeding of silkworms, the making of silk, the 
spinning of hemp and the weaving of linen are the work of 
women. As the five cereals, mulberries, and hemp grow 
from the ground, they can be produced anywhere. And 
although if food and clothing are provided they are enough 
to secure escape from hunger and cold, so that nothing else is 
needed ; still food and clothing alone will not satisfy. As 
already mentioned above, there are several things really 
necessary. Again, in producing clothing and food certain 
kinds of implements are required. Also, as the soil of the 
earth is not everywhere the same, some things can be grown 
in certain soils and some cannot. Therefore the sages of old 
in teaching agriculture also taught barter ; so that that which 
was not in hand could be obtained by exchanging for it that 
which was. Barter is for this person to exchange things 
with that person. If things one has are exchanged for those 
which one has not, they are made to circulate between this 
person and that, and so all demands are met. In the 
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Shuyeki occurs the expression, " In heaven and earth the 
great virtue is equally produced." It means that in heaven 
and on earth the producing of all things is a virtue. After 
a thing is produced there is a way for it to be nourished. 
Provided the laws of heaven and earth are not transgressed, 
nothing with life dies because of lack of nourishment. The 
teachings of the sages are therefore the teachings of heaven 
and earth. If the teachings of the sages are followed and 
the way of governing life is observed, not only will the 
sorrows of hunger and cold not exist, but there will be no 
shortage of the daily necessities, and life will be passed easily 
and quietly. This is the great virtue of heaven and earth. In 
the government of Gyo and Shun this is what is called 
Usefulness and Full Life (Mf^Jf^)- The governing of life 
is what man ought to think carefully about, but the minds 
of men differ. Some work at life government, and others 
do not. Again, as regards the bodily actions of masters 
and their good and bad government, the habits of the 
lower classes change in accordance with such actions and 
government ; therefore on the advent of a selfish person the 
equal distribution of rice cereals and wealth ceases, and the 
sorrows of the people come into existence and difficulties for 
the State arise. People, whether high or low, cannot exist 
even for a day without food and clothing. The rules of 
etiquette ought to be observed, but it is usual for men when 
pressed by hunger and cold to forget these rules. Kanchu 
says, " When the granaries are full, then men understand 
the rules of etiquette ; when clothing is plentiful, glory 
and shame are understood." By this he means that men 
understand the rules of etiquette when there is no scarcity of 
clothing and food and when the hardships of hunger and 
cold do not exist. Mencius says, ** To be without a regular 
income is to be without a constant purpose." A regular 
income means the regular income of the gentleman, agri- 
culturist, artisan or merchant. To have a constant purpose 
is to be of steadfast heart and to keep the way and not 
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change. " To be without a regular income is to be without 
a constant purpose " means that one has no occupation 
yielding a regular income, and that there is pressure upon 
him night and day, and that the constant purpose is lost in 
the privations of hunger and cold. Thus it happens that all 
kinds of schemes are thought of simply to maintain life if 
only for a single day. To deceive and do that which is 
wrong and to cliange that heart which would never change 
under an ordinary mode of life, is equivalent to not having a 
constant purpose. The common people are just as is written 
above, and though Mencius says that gentlemen, even though 
they may have no regular income, will not lose their constant 
purpose, gentlemen without a regular income will generally 
lose their constant purpose and be guilty of dishonour. The 
proverb of the poor, which says, ** Poverty is a thief ", is 
quite true. When Kanchu governed the province of Sei, as 
Prime Minister of Kango, he erected four holdfasts (HHI). 
The four holdfasts are the four words : Etiquette (AV/), Right- 
eousness {Gi), Modesty {Ren) and Shame {Chi). Etiquette is 
established laws ; righteousness is fidelity ; modesty is modest 
preciseness [meaning a corner {kado), A gentleman {shi) 
is a gentle man. To make the corners sharp means 
modesty] ; shame is to put to shame or to dishonor {haji). 
These are called the four holdfasts, because they are like the 
ropes used for fastening a ship. The governing of the State 
by the fastening of the four holdfasts, etiquette, righteousness, 
modesty and shame, is as the fastening of a ship to four 
places with four lines of rope. If one rope of the holdfasts is 
cut, the ship will move a litttle, if two or three are cut, she 
will move more, and if all are cut, she will drift whither no 
one can know. It is just the same with the State. There are 
numerous examples from ancient times showing that if the 
four holdfasts are cut, the State will move forward in a 
troublesome way. In order to guard these laws, etiquette, 
modesty and shame, the people must not be short of clothing 
and food. From the upper to the lower classes all must work 
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at some productive business, so that there will be enough for 
all and no deficiency. Those who have not some settled 
productive work are worried morning and night, in their 
passage through this world, to find the means to enable them 
to live. If the gentlemen and lords, and all the more if the 
princes of provinces, are pressed for lack of sufficient clothing 
and food, and so bring suffering upon their wives and children 
and households, this is being without modesty and shame. 
Therefore Kanchiu in governing the country of Sei made the 
enrichment of the country his fundamental concern. If a 
country is rich, it is easy enough to make the army strong. 
Therefore this is called " The way of the Rich Country and 
Strong Army." Calling the production of a rich country 
and strong army merely the art of the governing classes is 
the absurd (*' unjust ") saying of the rotten Confucians of 
later times. From the time of Gyo and Shun until the time 
of the teachings of Confucius the earth was always governed 
by the sages through having the country rich and the army 
strong. In speaking of a rich country and strong army, we 
mean that a rich country is the foundation of a strong army. 
Therefore the people who govern a State take great pains 
regarding the way of food and wealth and the nourishment 
of the subjects. They extend the four holdfasts and consider 
carefully so as not to have any scarcity for the country and 
the army. In the foregoing food and wealth have been 
jointly considered. 

In governing the world in ancient times the honouring of 
the cereals and the dishonouring of wealth constituted good 
government. This was the wa}^ of the First Kings. Cereals 
are the food of the people. Food is the heaven of the 
people. It is a thing which cannot be done without for a 
single day. Wealth is gold and silver money. Though all 
people think that gold and silver are the chief treasure, when 
starving if gold and silver are eaten the stomach will not be 
filled ; whereas to sup one bowl of gruel will save one from 
death. When one is cold, should gold and silver be heaped 
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up like a mountain and one be inside, it would not be warm 
there ; but by wearing one linen coat disease may be warded 
ofif. This shows that gold and silver are not the things to 
save a man from hunger and cold. But foolish people reason 
that treasure is better than rice, thinking that if they have 
gold and silver they can easily procure rice, as under a 
peaceful government the ways of exchange and of buying 
and selling reach everywhere ; and, further, that if gold and 
silver are possessed rice and linen and silk can be procured 
at once ; also, that rice is bulky and heavy, and is tiresome 
to carry about, whereas gold and silver can be put in the 
pocket and hung on the loins, and in going lOo or looo 
// a handful of it will satisfy many wants. Therefore the 
foolish man of the world thinks there is no better treasure 
than thisi But in times of rebellion, or in bad years of 
famine and when rice is scarce, how about it then when it 
is difficult to procure rice with gold and silver? This 
shows clearly the truth that the virtue of gold and silver does 
not reach so far as that of rice. The ancients knew this, and 
therefore such a man as Chosaku, of the Kan Dynasty, 
memoralized the Emperor Bun as to the way of causing the 
cereals to be honoured and wealth dishonoured. In Japan 
in ancient times the cereals were honoured, and gold and 
silver were not, as they are now. In these times the people 
of the earth assemble in the Eastern Capital, and since from 
the various daimyo and honourable ones down to the ordi- 
nary people they all live as travellers, and it has become 
the fashion to do everything with gold and silver ; and since 
in distant provinces it is the same: therefore it is that rice 
is dishonoured and gold and silver honoured much more 
than in ancient times. The people of this age of long peace 
do not know what it means to call food '* heaven ". 

If gentlemen, agriculturists, artisans and business men are 
called the four kinds of people, then gentlemen too are of the 
people. But the agriculturists grow the five cereals, artisans 
make implements, and business men circulate that which 
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in hand for that which is not. These three live by their busi- 
ness, but gentlemen are used by the State and live by the 
salaries received from their lords. Thus gentlemen ought to 
be excepted, and the four kinds of people should be agricul- 
turists, artisans, business men and shop-keepers, business 
men travel and sell their goods ; shop-keepers remain in their 
houses and sell them : all being business. In the work of the 
people there are both the base and the top, agriculture being 
the base, and artisanship, business and shop-keeping the top. 
These four kinds of people are the treasure of the State, and 
if any one of the four is missing, then it cannot really be 
called a State. For example, should the agricultural people 
be few, the food and clothing of the State will fall «hort. The 
Government of the First Kings made agriculture specially 
important. Agricultural work is very hard, i.e., tiring, work 
year by year, with little profit and with no chance to eat 
good cereals. Therefore the farmers envy the light though 
evenly paid work of the artisan and business man, and many 
change from agriculturists to artisans and business men. 
Even if they do not go to live under the castle walls, but 
carry on business in the country, their profit is greater than 
that derived from agricultural work ; and thus it becomes 
the custom to do farming carelessly and to t<ike more pains 
in buying and selling ; and this means causing the State to 
degenerate. To be exact, if the agricultural people gradually 
become fewer, rice will become scarce. If artisans and 
business men increase, than a great many kinds of material 
wealth will be produced and collected from all parts, and the 
heart of man will be made proud, and it will come about 
that gold and silver is made the principal treasure. The 
future necessities of the State will become gradually scarce, 
and the beginning of poverty for high and low alike will be 
the result, and this will be a great calamity to the State. 
Therefore, in the government of the sages, the registration 
of the people was justly effected, and the houses of the four 
classes were often re-arranged, and agriculturists were pro- 
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hibited from willfully changing to other work. But in this 
age there is no such prcrtiibition, and the artisans and 
business men increase daily and the towns become full, and 
though this is convenient for supplying the needs of men, it 
makes men wish to change, and all the gold and silver treaT 
sure is paid into the warehouses of the shop-keepers. Is not 
this sad ? 

To dislike hard work and to like ease is natural to man. 
The four clases of people all fail to exert themselves, each 
class at its own legitimate work, and they envy the work of 
others. To like to be -idle and to be addicted to idleness is 
just the same at present as in ancient times. Mencius, when 
he said ** Slackness is not good," meant, as amongst the four 
classes, that the agriculturists have the most severe work to 
cio, and that if the government does not supervise them, but 
leaves them to their own devices, when the hardships of 
hunger and cold are not present to incite them to effort they 
will neglect farming and not properly exert themselves at 
any thing, and extremity anH beggary will come upon them 
before they have time even, to swing round on their heels. 
Therefore the way to govern the people is by a severe and 
not by an easy government. If it is too easy, it will be 
to the hurt pf the people. So the government should 
repeatedly supervise the people and examine them, see who 
truly exert themselves and who are lazy, and then reward or 
punish as the case may be. In the foreign country (China) 
there is such a thing as the encouragement of agriculture. 
The Emperor sends a messenger to the people to encourage 
agriculture and the exercise of filial and brotherly love in the 
field. When through filial love younger brothers, who work 
under the father, mother or elder brother, diligently farm 
their fields, and reports of such conduct have been presented 
by, and heard from, the local officials, then rewards are given 
by the government. In this way the people are kept mostly 
from thoughts of laziness. By exerting themselves at agri- 
culture they avert poverty. If the people are rich, the State 
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is rich too. Finally the people are like children and are good 
or bad according to the nature of the government and the 
teachings of the government. 

The treasure of the Epiperor and of Princes is the soil. 
Mencius said, " Of the three treasures of the Princes the first 
is the soil." The soil has five names. You can see the term 
** The five Soils " in the Shurei. The first soil is that of 
mountains and forests, the second that of rivers and swamps, 
the third of hills, the fourth of embankments and low-lying 
tracts, the fifth of plains and moist places. Mountains are 
high and built up of earth and stones ; forests are large 
areas of bamboo and wood ; rivers are places where 
water flows, and swamps are such places as ponds, marshes, 
lakes and so forth. The meaning of hills is slightly high 
ground, mounds and big banks. Banks are the embankments 
near water, called by the common people walls ; low-lying 
tracts are where the ground is low and level. Plains are 
high ground spread out all on a level, and moist places are 
where it is low-lying and damp. These five kinds of soil all 
have their uses, and will feed men and become treasure for the 
State. All ground will surely produce things. That which 
produces the good cereals, wheat and rice, is soil. Even 
if somewhere these cannot be produced, something else can 
be of the lOO cereals, which will make food for the people. 
In addition to food there are many things produced which 
are of profit to the State. 1 his is the nourishing of men by 
heaven and earth, but it must not be called heaven and earth. 
Nothing can be taught without the hand of man. The five 
soils are all sources of profit for man. Though they are the 
way of the wealth of the State, this is unknown except by 
clever people. Unless one is gifted one cannot know this. 

In the foreign country (China) in ancient times there 
was a retainer of the King of Gi, named Giri, who established 
the way of extracting from the soil the whole of its power. 
This was practiced in the country of Gi and made that State 
rich. The meaning of getting the whole of its power from 
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the soil is to get everything out and leave no profit whatever 
remaining in it In later times very few understood this, and 
even if some did understand, they had no power in that 
country, to make their knowledge affective. In the country of 
So, a man named Benwa found in. the mountains a precious 
gem which gave forth light. He took it and gave it 
to the King of So. The King had it examined by gem 
experts, who said it was not a gem but a stone. The King, 
saying that the man had falsely called it a gem to deceive his 
lord, had one of his legs cut off The man again presented it 
to the King, who, as before, not believing him, had the other 
leg cut off. Benwa, taking the gem, returned to the moun- 
tains and wept day and night for three days. Then the King 
of So took the gem and ordered the gem experts to polish 
it, when it was found to be truly without a rival and the most 
beautiful gem on earth. Here we find that, even when a 
really valuable gem was found and given to the King, it 
looked before polishing like a mere stone and the finder was 
given the name of a deceiver and had both his legs cut off. 
How much less would a person be believed, if he simply said 
there was a treasure inside the mountain. To get out the full 
strength of the soil is just like this : people take no heed of 
anything, unless they can see immediate profit. There is 
certainly no one who is willing to look forward to a profit to 
be obtained five or ten years later. There is not likely to 
be a person who would not be afraid to spend labour and gold 
and silver in beginning a work, about which he felt that he 
would never see any profitable result. Should even Giri come 
to life again in these times, he would find it difficult to carry 
out his system. Much more is it so when men like Giri are 
scarce. It is to be feared that within the several seas (i.e. 
Japan) there is a great part of the soil that has been left unused, 
or has not had its full strength developed. To get the full 
strength out of the soil is not only to cultivate the five cereals. 
Inasmuch as the soil grows all things, to know which things 
can be grown well in any one of the five kinds, and than 
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take out this and use it for the people, is a real gain for the 
State. The people of to-day think that soil not suitable for 
rice-fields is of no use, and that soil which cannot produce the 
five cereals is likewise valueless. This is a great error, as soil 
nourishes the people. Inasmuch as the five cereals support 
the life of the people, the soil is the most valuable of treasures. 
That a country must have the five cereals is a matter of 
course, but on earth there are many different kinds of soil, 
some of which will not grow the five cereals. If the five 
cereals cannot be grown, surely some other thing can be. 
If the soil throughout the earth would certainly grow 
only the five cereals and nothing else, this would be 
most inconvenient for man. Therefore the sages of old made 
the division into the five soils, because the profit to be derived 
from them was not limited to the five cereals. There is the 
God of produce, who causes to grow out of the five soils 
many different kinds of things for the use of men, and he uses 
the knowledge of men so that the five different soils are 
separated one from another and many things are grown from 
them without loss, and as much profit as there is in the ground 
is all taken from it. Moreover, this can be done without 
exhausting the soil, which is therefore a warehouse that will 
never be exhausted. As these inexhaustible warehouses are 
to be found in all places, we may think of an inexhaustible 
warehouse at a certain place and take the things it contains out 
of it. And, in addition to this, there can be exchanges carried 
on between places, that which is possessed at one point being 
exchanged for that which is not possessed there. Thus 
there will be no scarcity of what is needed for use anywhere. 
Managing soil in this way is called bringing out its strength, or 
leaving no profit in it. Leaving profit is leaving hidden what 
belongs to the State. Giri taught the above way. This art 
is not possessed by the people of to-day, who have only 
ordinary natural knowledge. Only scholars can attain to 
this, and it is seldom that such a man as does so can be found 
among as many as ten million. In late times has occurred the 
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enrichment of his countiy by a certain Takoshi, a lord of 
Prince Tsuwan, who made paper and thereby enriched his 
province. He can be called a man who brought out the 
strength of the soil. After him there was Giko of Mito, who, 
in governing that locality, showed that he also knew how to 
bring out the strength of the soil. I have not heard of any 
others than these two. 

From ancient times it has always been considered that 
the opening up of uncultivated lands was an evidence of good 
government. The meaning of opening up uncultivated lands 
(I|t ^ sorai) comes from rai (Mugwort), rough ground which 
is dense with sorai being cleared off and made into new rice- 
fields. To have a great deal of uncultivated ground is to the 
discredit of the person governing a country. To open up 
land and make new rice-fields, this is truly good government. 
But to open up new rice-fields is a very important matter. 
To bring it about abruptly will mean that old rice-fields 
will be damaged, and this will involve the people in loss. As 
regards the interests of the State, sometimes even before there 
is any profit great losses may occur. But if the Lord is 
pleased by this kind of thing, and the person having the 
power of government wishes to get merit through using it, 
and the lower class persons wish to please the upper, the latter 
in order to obtain their selfish personal ends will come like a 
swarm of bees to ask that this thing be done. These kinds 
of persons never think of the profit or loss to the state, they 
never ponder over the sorrow and hardship of the people, but 
think only of the immediate advantage to themselves, and try 
to secure this, and by so doing get merit through the medium 
of ideas which they put into the lungs and the stomachs of 
their superiors. As the superior classes do not understand 
the affairs of the people, and do not really know about the 
causes and effects of which the soil is the subject, they are 
deceived by the sayings of the applicants, and do not think of 
the harm sure to result later on ; and then when it comes, even 
though they abandon the matter at once, the harm done to 
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the people cannot be remedied and that received by the 
State cannot be undone. To bring forward such schemes is 
what is called establishing profit. From ancient times the 
State has disliked this. Therefore, although to open up 
new rice-fields is a congratulatory matter, the ancients, 
understanding that it was difficult to know whether a thing 
would be profitable or not, considered this very carefully and 
did not lightly enter upon such undertakings. 

Again, as has already been said, the five soils have each 
their uses, and although when compared with rice-fields such 
things as flat moors and wide fields are useless, these can 
nevertheless be turned to account for the pasture of horses 
and cattle, and the grass can be cut for the manuring of rice- 
fields ; and also flat moors and wide fields are necessary as 
places where the lords of men may go a hunting. And in 
any great State emergency if there are no wide places where 
several tens of thousands of soldiers can be brought together 
good rice-fields may have to be trampled over instead. To 
like to plant the five cereals and change all of the wide flat 
ground into rice-fields has therefore its inconveniences. This 
fact needs careful consideration. 

Then again rivers and valleys are the boundaries of 
water. These are one of the five soils. Water has the 
quality of running, and is a thing which finally goes into the 
sea ; but before it reaches the sea, if there are hollow places, 
it collects in them and forms ponds and marshes, or, if in 
great quantities, lakes. This is what is meant by the power 
of the soil. It is not made by men, but by heaven, and is 
natural. And though these water-filled swamps cannot grow 
the five cereals, to call them useless is a great mistake. In 
rivers there lies the virtue of rivers, and swamps of water have 
the virtue of swamps. The meaning of the character taku (^) 
is moisture, and it indicates a moist swamp. A swamp has the 
virtue of providing moisture for the soil. In the argument 
regarding the establishment of profit, the character may mean 
the application for a permit to dry up ponds and swamps and 
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convert them into new rice-fields. For drying up natural ponds 
and marshes it is necessary to create new rivers and aqueducts, 
and so provide a way of escape for the water, and in such places 
many rice- fields and villages must necessarily be damaged 
and the people suffer greatly and the State also. Ponds and 
marshes in the dry season have their water drawn off to 
nourish rice-fields ; whereas in the time of long rains and floods 
water is collected in them, and then the distribution of the 
water is necessary for the State. Those who think this 
useless, and who wish to draw off the water of ponds and 
marshes and make rice-fields do not understand the use of the 
five soils. In China, in the So dynasty, when the Minister 
DAnseki had control of the government, as he was very fond 
of new rice-fields, the members of the lower classes applying 
for them were very numerous, and they had many kinds of 
schemes. Amongst these was one for drawing off the water 
from a certain great lake, 500 ri in extent, with a view to 
making it into new rice-fields. Anseki was pleased and wished 
to commence the work at once. It was a day upon which 
he had numerous guests, and he spoke about the matter to 
the guests .saying, " How shall I draw the water from the 
great lake ? What do you each of you think about it ? " 
All the guests present wished to flatter Anseki, and there 
were some who wished to urge him on to doing the work ; 
but before they any of them spoke a man named Ruikoho 
said, " Indeed there is nothing easier.** And when Anseki 
inquired how so, Koho replied, " If you wish to draw off the 
water of the great lake, you must dig another lake of the 
same size near it, and then the water can be drawn off.'* 
Anseki being a scholar on hearing this understood the man 
at once and laughingly gave up the idea. Anseki ought to 
have seen this before, but he was deluded by the thought of 
gain and his mind was darkened. It was right and natural 
of Koho to say another large lake must be dug. Where 
a necessary natural lake is dried up, if men do not provide 
a substitute for it, heaven surely will. But only men who 
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understand heaven and earth can grasp this fact. From 
ancient times where water swamps have been filled in and level 
ground made, or where water lias been drawn off and new 
rice-fields created, the calamity of floods has followed, of which 
there are many examples in both China and this couitry. 
Then again, mountains, rivers, valleys, hills and swamps are 
in general defences of the state for its strengthening. In 
building cities and castles the rule is to take advantage of 
these defences. The Shui says, " The safeguard of the soil 
is mountains, rivers and hills." King Ko said defences 
should be estabHshed and the country guarded. Therefore, as 
swamps are the safeguards of the State, they must not be 
lightly done away with. Then again, if there are trees on 
mountains, there is sure to be water. If there is water on the 
mountains, there will be rivers and swamps below the mountains 
for nourishin.; the rice-fields thereabouts. If tiiere are no 
trees on the mountains, there will surely be no water. 
Water gives life to trees ; therefore, as trees grow through 
reliance on water, after they are grown they contain wat^r, 
and they have the breath of their mother. So if the trees of 
the mountains are all cut down, the watery breath of the 
mountains will be done away with, and the swamps and 
rivers below the mountains will surely be dried up. If the 
rivers and swamps are dried up, then there is no way to 
cultivate the rice-fields.. To cut down mountain timber is to 
use up the strength of the soil with a bad and improvident 
heart, and so to invite great calamities. Again, to get fish 
out of the sea is truly an operation which has no limit, and 
when during the reign of the Emperor Bu, of the Kan 
dynasty, the fisheries were siezed by the officials, in that year 
there was no fish ; but later, when the people were once more 
allowed to catch fish, then there was plenty. Again when 
the sea tax was increased the fish supply ceased ; whereas 
when the sea tax was reduced the fish became again plentiful. 
Even from the unlimited warehouses of God things must not 
be taken out wastefuUy. Therefore to avoid using up the 
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power of the soil it must be treated with thought based upon 
knowledge. Officials here ()H5 '^) are the public officials 
{"& ^) of the Shogunate. Sea tax is the yearly tax on sea 
products. 

The tax which is presented by farmers to their I-ord is 
generally of three kinds, namely, So (jg.), Yo (/J) and CAo 
(SB)- This is according to the Chinese (^) law of So. So 
is a tax (jg igj). This is now called yearly tax (^ %) by 
the common people of Japan. Vo is the labour of man^ C/io 
means Mitsugi (tribute) ^. That which comes forth from 
the ground in addition to the rice cereals is merchandise of 
many kinds, such as salt, wine, tea, lacquer, linen, silk, cotton, 
paper, charcoal, firewood, oil, wax, the various vegetables, 
birds, beasts, fishes, turtles, feathers, hair, hides and leather. 
These are called the products of the soil. Of the products of 
the soil it is usual to present to the government ten per cent. 
This is according to an ancient law, v/hich is the same in China 
as in japan. In speaking of So (tax) we will leave for the 
moment the laws of China and of old Japan. The rice-field 
tax (E3 fg.) of the present time is usually four tenths. To 
present to the government four out of every ten koku is what 
is now called by the common people the " four things." 
Sometimes more and sometimes less than four is taken, 
according to whether the soil is fat or lean, or the fields are of 
the best or the worst class on the average. Four is about 
the present average for the medium. Though it appears high 
when compared with the ten per cent of the ancient law of wells 
and rice-fields, it does not hurt the people of the present day. 
To take little in taxes is generally called humane government 
on the part of kings. And of course to make taxes light is a 
good thing. But the people are like children if they have 
plenty of clothing and food. Such a government is accord- 
ingly too easy, for under it the people gradually become lazy 
without noticing it, and do not work properly at the business 
of cultivation. After becoming lazy people finally become 
short of clothing and food, and suffer from famine and 
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cold. There are people who, being pursued by taxes, 
fall into crime. Generally, the government which is both 
severe and lenient is the best. This is the teaching of 
Confucius. But from ancient to present times there are very 
many examples of where the people have been subjected to 
suffering through extortionate taxes, and the State has finally 
been overthrown. During modern times I have never heard 
of the people suffering harm through too little taxation. To 
sum up, therefore, if the upper classes give up their extrav- 
agance, provided there is enough to meet the necessities of the 
State, there will be plenty for them without taking too much 
from the people. To take largely from the people is extortion. 
Extortion is cruel governmeot, and cruel government simply 
means that before you can turn round on the heel trouble will 
arise for the State. I have latterly seen and heard many 
examples of this, but I have not time to mntion them now. 

Concerning the law of IV? (M)- Under the law 
of serfage the people were requisitioned for the army, 
public works, hunting in the field, etc. This law was 
established long ago. But if people are worked thus during 
the time needed for cultivation, suffering is caused to them 
and harm done to the State. Therefore, to leave them free 
at such times, and use them only when they are at leisure 
is according to the humane government of good kings. 
Confucius says, *' In using the people choose the time." In 
the Reiki there is a quotation from an old law treating of 
government by kings, which runs as follows : " In using 
the strength of the people do not exceed three days in a 
year.'* Without limiting oneself to three days, however, 
when absolutely necessary labour might be forced for a 
longer period without its being unjust. It is only when it 
is requisitioned frequently that the farmers are sure to suffer. 
Therefore the lords ought as much as possible to do without 
it. This is humane government. But in the present times 
the people are seldom called upon to work as serfs. In the 
capital, for public works etc., labourers are hired for wages. 
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And although with a peaceful government there is no fighting 
required, there is the guard work to be done in Osaka, 
Kyoto, Suruga, etc. Except for this kind of military work the 
daimyo do not call out the people of their provinces. In Tokyo, 
as just said, they hire men for wages, by which is meant that 
they employ them by the day. Now for every kind of work 
money is paid and hired labour employed, so that the people 
do not suffer. In fact, it is just the reverse, they profit. This 
is quite different from the ancient system. In discussing the 
third question, the law of Cho (K), the ancient law, as 
already shown, was that one-tenth of the whole product of 
the soil should be given to the government. Should this be 
exceeded and things be takea unjustly, this would be 
to oppress the people and would be rightly called cruel 
government. At present it seldom happens that things are 
taken from people's houses. They are mostly bought for gold 
and silver from the hands of merchants, and it might there- 
fore be said that there is now no such thing as the law of Cho. 
For collecting the land tax there are now two methods 
employed. The first is to take on examination, and the 
second, by settled permit. Years are generally either good 
or bad. In other words, with regard to the ripening of the five 
cereals, there are best, medium and worst qualities. And to 
take on examination is this : after every autumn crop the 
official representative and his assistant officials go round the 
district and examine the cereals to see whether tliey have 
matured or not. For the best maturity the highest taxes are 
taken and for the worst the lowest. The common people call 
this permission* The representative officer reports to his lord 
just what he was seen on his travels round, and the lord 
then decides on the permit for that year, and notifies the 
people in writing what amount of taxes he will collect. This 
is called the permit. When the taxes are paid without such 
a permit, just as if there were none, this is called taking on 
examination. By settled permit is meant to take the average 
of the best and worst maturities for a period of 10 or 20 
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years and fix with that a rate at which the tax is to be 
paid yearly. Thus when there is the best maturity much is 
not taken, and in a year of worst maturity the people are not 
made to hate the government. This law is what Mencius 
refers to as the Tribute Law, and was the law of the Ka 
dynasty ; and though Mencius in the writings of Ryoshi calls 
it a bad law, he was really referring to something else. Let 
us now leave off discussing ancient Japan for a little and 
turn to the present. There is now no better law than that 
of the settled permit To take on examination is very hard 
on the people. In fact the examination of the autumn crop 
by the representative officials is what the common people 
call kemi (hair seeing i^ ^). When the representative 
officials are carrying out kemi^ the people are kept running 
about for several days getting ready for them, clearing the 
roads, washing and cleaning up the houses and preparing 
all kinds of wonderful dishes. When the day for the arrival 
comes, tlie principal villagers go to the borders with horses 
and chairs to meet the officials and conduct them to the official 
residences, where entertainment of all kinds is then provided 
and all sorts of presents are made. The amusements are 
most elaborate. Not only to the assistants, but even to the 
lowest followers, according to their station, gold and silver is 
given. The expense consequent upon so doing is of an 
amount which cannot be calculated. If too little of all this 
is done, the hearts of the officials are not satisfied, and they 
demand various kinds of hard conditions which make the 
f)eople suffer. And, in addition, when the kemi is carried out, 
by saying that a worst maturity is one of the best they make 
the permit a high one. But if, on the contrary, the entertain- 
ment is sufficiently elaborate, and the presents are sufficiently 
valuable, and the attendants, even down to the lowest, are 
sufficiently bribed, then their hearts being full, they issue a 
permit such that even a best maturity is made one of the 
worst. Consequently, the villagers do their best to make the 
representative officials happy. These men by carrying out 
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^efni g3Lm largely, even their attendants receiving a great 
deal of gold and silver. 

Thus all of the officials were wont to steal continually. 
And the evil was not confined to the ^emi times. There was 
no limit to it even in ordinary times, whenever bribes were 
given to the representative officials and their assistants. 
Therefore, although the fellows who acted in this capacity had 
small salaries, they were actually on a level with the rich 
lords of the provinces. Even the assistants, who had only 
salaries enough to feed two or three mouths, not only sup- 
ported ten mouths or more, but saved large sums of money 
besides, and finally bought themselves entrance into a family of 
the Hatamoto (household troops of the Shogun) and attained 
to much glory. The selfishness of the representative officials 
and the sending of bribes to them, as above mentioned, has 
been seen and heard of by me personally ; for, some time ago, I 
lived in a country house and saw the sufferings of the people 
and the harm done to the State, which come from general- 
ly practising the method of taking by examination. But 
under the settled permit system this yearly ^emi is not neces- 
sary. There is no difficulty in collecting taxes on this basis. 
If, therefore, there were no necessity of bribing the representa- 
tive officials, there would be no such doiags as I have described 
and no waste of gold and silver, and hence no hardship 
for the people. Therefore, even if taxes are collected on a 
high rate permit, the settled permit is nevertheless for the 
benefit of the people. If there were no ^fmt, the position of 
representative official would be unnecessary. The existence 
of the office means simply rice for food, and much rice 
besides to be given in bribes. That is to say, without it 
there would be no necessity for rice for food, to be so used, 
and this would be of advantage to the State. This is what 
is meant by speaking of the Law of Taxes on rice-fields, 
namely, that there is nothing which excels the settled permit. 
And as it is the law of the Daisei Shinu, there is nothing 
foolish in quoting it. 
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III Japan the people of the five provinces round Kyoto 
excel those of all other provinces in agriculture. In the 
eight provinces east of Hakone they are lazy. In customs, 
too, the Kyoto people are more upright ; while in the 
provinces east of Hakone they are proud and extravagant. 
This is what I, Jun, h«ive myself seen and heard. Anyone 
wishing to govern the people must know this. 

The high or low price of rice affects the profit or loss of 
the people. The men who govern the country must do their 
best to plan with this in view. Of the four classes of people, 
the farmers generally cultivate the cereals. After paying 
their taxes with a part of the product, they eat the rest, or sell it 
to meet their various requirements. Samurai receive salaries 
from their lords, and with these they meet their needs for cloth- 
ing, food and other things. Artisans make implements, using 
their four limbs, and they exchange what they make for rice. 
Merchants sell goods and buy rice. Of the four kinds of 
people, the samurai and farmers sell rice, and artisans and 
merchants buy rice. Therefore, when rice is dear it is to the 
profit of the samurai and the farmer, and to the loss of the 
artisan and merchant. If rice is cheap, then it is to the profit 
of the artisan and merchant, and to the loss of the samurai and 
farmer. From ancient times cheap rice has been the sign 
of peace. During the time of the Emperor Sho, of the Kan 
Dynasty, rice was bought and sold at five sen per koku. In 
the reign of Taiso, in the To Dynasty, rice was said to be 
three to four sen per to. This was really the result of peace, 
and though anciently the measures might be relatively short, 
and the purchasing power of the sen high, five sen per koku 
and three to four sen per to are very cheap prices. We call 
this the sign of peace, because of the beauty of having an 
abundance of cereals and a lack of scarcity for the people. 
But truly if rice is very cheap, the samurai and farmers will 
suffer loss. From ancient times, however, until quite recently 
the four classes of people used rice for all their requirements, 
and gold and silver were not used as they are at this day ; so 
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that with rice cheap and the rice cereal abundant and the ware- 
houses full, the samurai and merchants were not troubled. In 
the present age the daimyo and all below them, down to the 
common people, assemble at the Eastern Capital exactly like 
travellers, and use gold and' silver to meet their various 
wants ; therefore, iT rice is high, the samurai rejoice, and if it is 
dear, they grieve. The samurai receive plenty of gold and 
silver, and since they are stupid as regards profits and their mind 
for saving is small, for the sake of having a short experience 
of pleasure and glory they spend their gold and silver freely. 
And the artisan and merchant fellows obtain this profit and 
are glad. Should high-priced rice be sold, the quantity 
required for food is small, and hence the profit made is 
large. So, though rice is dear, no real hardship is felt. If 
rice is cheap, then the samurai are short of gold and silver, 
and the artisans and merchants do not get much profit. 
Therefore, at present, if rice is very cheap, the four classes of 
the people suffer much more than in ancient times. Here is 
where the ancient and present governments are not alike. 
Generally speaking, then, if the price of rice is very cheap, the 
samurai and farmers suffer ; while if it is very high, then it 
is the artisans and merchants who are sure to suffer. Con- 
sequently, during the time of the Emperor Gi, of Kan, a person 
named Kojusho said to his lord, *' Peace warehouses have been 
established. They have been built in various places, and when 
the price of cereals is cheap, the price at the warehouses is 
raised, and the i)eople*s cereals are bought up and stored in the 
warehouses, and when cereals are dear, the price is then reduced 
and the cereals sold. In this way the price of the cereals is 
never very dear or very cheap, the price is always a proper one, 
and the four classes mutually do not suffer any harm." The 
reason why rice is generally stored up by a peaceful government 
is that bad years and famine may thus be provided against. 
And in case there arises some special event, then it can be used, 
say, for provisioning troops. This is of great importance for 
State purposes, and is a thing now carried out. If cereals are 
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Stored for a long time, such as rice in the husk, stored no matter 
for how long, they never develop insects and do not rot. 

In the present dynasty, from the beginning of the Shogun 
government until Kembyo (the 5th Shogun), though the price 
of rice was very cheap, the samurai did not suffer so very 
much, because the customs then prevailing were pure, and there 
was no extravagance, and things were not especially dear. 
During the Genroku period, in the Shogunate of Kembyo, the 
price of rice was still cheap, so that in the Eastern Capital it 
was one ryo lor one koku and one or two sho, Kembyo, how- 
ever, was fond of extravagance, and things became gradually 
dearer under his rule, and the samurai were troubled and 
talked amongst themselves, bewailing the cheap price of rice 
and saying that with rice at one ryo per koku they would 
be unable to live. This might have been so, but for the 
fact that through the extravagance of the upper classes 
silver and gold had great circulation and borrowing and lend- 
ing were much practised, so that the samurai did not after all 
really find it hard to live. 

In the 1 2th year of Kembyo, the year 1699, in the autumn, 
on the night of the 1 5 th day of the 8th month, there was a 
typhoon and the cereals of the year did not ripen. In the 
winter of this year, at the rice treasury, the price for 100 
bags, or 35 koku, was fixed at 59 ryo, that is, seven to of rice 
for one ryo. Inasmuch as rice had for a long time been very 
cheap, the saifiurai secured large profits and were very glad. 
The artisans and merchants, however, and small people 
generally, even though they put forth their best efforts, were 
only aWte to sup gruel. After the price of rice had remained 
at the above high figure for three years, in the winter of the 
year 1701, there were a great many starving people in the 
city, and along the roads there were the bodies of those who 
had died of starvation. So Kembyo ordered certain officers 
to build sheds in the village of Honjo, where daily for over 
100 days several tens of koku of rice were boiled into gruel 
and given away. In the spring of the following year the 
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starving people gradually became less numerous. For two 
years after this the cereals ripened well, and the price of 
rice ought to have gradually fallen ; but in the year 
r7t>5^ oa the night of the 23rd of the 12th month, there was 
a severe earthqtakt iu the Eastern Capital, and the eastern 
provinces as a whole were afiected by the calamity. The 
large and small daimyo. cMed out the people for the repair of 
their cities and castles, and there was much suffering by 
reason of this forced labour. The next year, moreover, 1704, 
in the third day of the 7th month, there was a flood to the 
north-east of Yedo, and the rice did not come to maturity, and 
the price returned to what it had been before. Then again, 
in the year 1707, at the end of the loth month, fire came forth 
from Mount Fuji, and sand-stones fell over an area of several 
tens of ri round about, and in the eastern provinces the rice- 
fields were buried, so that the number of deserted fields could 
not be counted. For this reason rice again became high. In 
the year 1709 Kembyo died and Bumbyo, the 6th Shogun, 
succeeded to the shogunate. Then from the autumn of the 
year 171 1 the price of rice gradually became cheaper, so that 
in the spring of 1 7 1 2 it was about nine ^0 for one r^o. By this 
time the genkin (jt ^) of the Genroku period had been 
abolished and kenkin (i^ ^) had come to be current, and 
thenceforth once; more two ryo of the kenkin was considered 
as one ryo. Then a request for a return to the old currency 
of Keicho was made, and the people quickly lowered the value 
of the kenkin and reckoned one tyo as half a ryo ; and when 
the price of rice ought to have become gradually cheaper, 
the very reverse took place. The value of the currency 
had been reduced by half, and so rice became once more dear. 
In the lOth month of the year 171 2 Bumbyo died, and left 
behind him the advice that the gold currency be revised. 

In the time of Shobyo, the 7th Shogun, the kenkin 
currency was low in value, and once more over four to of 
rice was bought and sold for a ryo. Towards the end of the 
Shotoku period there were cases of starvation amongst the 
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lower classes, but they were few as compared with those of the 
former times. Previous to the end of the Shotoku period the 
gold currency was not improved. When the Shobyo govern- 
ment came into power a return was made to the old currency 
of Keicho, and from the first year of Kyoho (1716) until the 
6th year of Shinchiu (1721) rice still remained at a high 
figure, though during the 20 odd years between Kibo (1699) 
and Shinchiu (1721) the price went up and down. When 
cheapest it was never as low as one kokti for one ryo. But 
from the winter of Shinchiu the price increased greatly, so 
that in the summer of the following year 100 bags of treasury 
rice were sold for the equivalent of 5^ ^yo of the present 
currency, which would be the same as 112 yen of kenkin 
currency, or say 6 to 2 sho and 5 go of rice for the ryo of today. 
This is the highest price quoted at any time since the 
Genroku period. How then was it that in the Capital there 
were no cases of starvation ? For over 20 years from the 
year Kibo the poor people had become accustomed to dear rice 
and had learned how to live accordingly, and then, too, the 
samurai spent a great deal of money. We hear of dear rice 
in ancient times, though it never reached the high prices of 
recent years ; and yet there were people then who starved. 
The fact that during the times of very high prices in recent 
years there were none who starved, was due to experience 
and inexperience. Experience is to have learned about a 
thing. Such things are difficult for the minds of ordinary 
people to grasp. There is generally a natural reason for any 
great change that takes place. In the winter of 1722 rice 
suddenly became cheap. After this it rose a little and then 
fell a great deal. During six or seven years it became 
cheaper and cheaper, until it was only about two fifths of the 
high price of former times. The people came to regard rice 
as the same as dirt. The samurai and gentlemen sold all 
that they didn't want for food, and used the money received 
in payment for other purposes, and they were so busy that, 
although they worked from morning till night, there was not 
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time enough for all their undertakings. In order to do other 
things they sold so much rice that they hadn't enough left 
to eat, and their sufferings were extremely severe. And the 
farmers were in the same plight as the samurai. In good 
years, though large quantites of cereals were harvested, when 
it came to selling them, the sales did not repay the cost of 
the men and horses employed for transport purposes ; so that 
people got barel}'' enough to eat and could make no profit 
at all. As the samurai were poor, money was scarce, and 
even such men as merchants and artisans got little profit. 
Therefore, just as with the samurai^ the lower classes had 
not enough property and rice to live on, and so many 
starved. It is difficult to explain this by natural logic. 
Generally speaking, as mentioned above, cheap rice was 
anciently considered a sign of peace ; but at present, if rice is 
very cheap, it causes suffering to the four classes. This is 
because of the differences between modern and ancient times. 
It is because in ancient times rice was honoured and now 
money is honoured. This kind of thing is said to be due to 
the force of circumstances. Without knowing this fact it is 
difficult to govern. All that Kagi, of the Kan dynasty, said 
was to this effect. 

The Law of Public Granaries {'^ 2p ^) as carried out by 
Shujusho, of the Kan Dynasty, was just the same as what is 
in vogue at the present time. Generally, any agreement about 
the profit and loss of the four classes, as regards dear and 
cheap rice, is only of short duration. When there is a 
succession of fruitful years and there are large quantities of 
the cereals in hand, it is truly beneficial for the State. 
Though it is usual with the samurai and gentry of the 
present to look upon cheap rice as a calamity and to wish for 
bad years, this is against reason. Therefore when we argue 
in favour of raising the price of rice, there is no wish on our 
part to decrease the actual quantity of rice in the land. It is 
difficult now to carry out the Law of Granaries. But it 
should be the case that practically at all places within the 
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four seas, which are under public jurisdiction, warehouses are 
built and the cereals of the districts round about stored therein 
and not sent to the Eastern Capital. It should not be sold 
even at the places of production, but stored up ; so that if it 
grew scarce in the Eastern Capital, the price would increase 
naturally. If there were enough rice in the Eastern Capital 
to support the satnurai^zn^ to serve as a reserve against unfore- 
seen calamities, then there would be no shortage. If, in 
addition to these two reasons, large quantities of rice are 
transported here and there within the four seas, this must be 
regarded as needless work. If a larger quantity of rice than 
is needed at the Eastern Capital is sent there, then the price 
will be greatly lowered and universal distress will be the 
result. In the Eastern Capital, if rice is scarce, the price 
will rise, and if it is dear there, it will be dear everywhere 
within the seas. This then is one real gain. If rice is very 
cheap, the people regard it as dirt. If the price rises a little, 
then all know how to honour the cereals. And this is the 
second gain. Should the granaries be built and large quantities 
of cereals be stored in them, then if bad years of floods or 
drought should occur, there would be a provision for succour- 
ing the people. 

It is said that in the government of the Seno (^ 3E) for 
three years of cultivation there would surely be one year's 
food, and for nine years' cultivation there would be 
three years' food, and that if this could go on for thirty 
consecutive years, even though there should occur bad years 
of drought and flood, there would nevertheless be no vegetable- 
coloured people ; and it was said further that if the country 
had not nine years' store in hand, this would be equivalent to a 
shortage, and if not six years' store, that would mean danger, 
and if not three years' store, the country would be virtually non- 
existent as such. YegetabU'CO loured va^Rrxs that the starving 
people ate vegetables and the colour of their faces became bad. 
For a country not to exist as a country means for it to have 
been broken up and seized by other people. But if the cereals 
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at distant places are not transported to the Eastern Capital, 
but are left instead where they are grown, and are stored 
there for nine or ten years, then when any unexpected calamity 
occurs, they can be taken out and used to succour the people. 
And during this time, should the price of rice generally 
become very dear, the stored up rice can be sold at a reduced 
price. Then, when rice is again very cheap, it can be bought 
up once more and stored in the warehouses, and thus the four 
classes need not suffer from its being either very cheap or 
verj.' dear. This is the third gain. Further, if the cereals are 
not moved to the Eastern Capital, the State is not put to the 
expense of their transport thither. And this the fourth gain. 
So (^) is to transport by boat. Tfn (fj) is to transport by 
cart. As the granaries have the above named advantages, 
should they be established at this time, it would be in accord- 
ance with good government. If it is intended to establish 
granaries and store up cereals, the latter must be of un husked 
grain. Hulled rice easily develops insects and rots. For 
long-time storage unhulled rice is best. The history of Japan 
shows that in the time of the Emperor Hai granaries were 
established. 

Generally the samurai and those above them have rice- 
field stipends (H ^). Rice-field stipends are rice-field ground 
given by the lord. This is what is now called Chiko (fel if). 
The meaning of Chiko is to make rice-field ground one's 
own property ; therefore Ckiko must certainly be connected 
with local land. At present those receiving small stipends, 
and that in the shape of lice from the rice granaries, even 
though they have no land, call themselves Ckiko, in imitation 
of those who receive land. Those who receive rice stipends and 
carry out the Chiko principle are called kiujin (j^ ^). Those 
below kiujin who do not receive rice stipends, but instead 
store up rice or gold or silver money, and who receive clothing 
and food, are said to be salaried (j^). This is what the 
vulgar now call setsubei-kiubun {^^il^^\ Salaries are 
divided into two kinds, the yearly and the monthly. 
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Again, when rice is given on salary account, this is called 
a rice salary dlj^ ^), and when gold is given, it is called a gold 
salary (^ j^). When a person does not receive a rice 
stipend, but receives a rice or gold salary, he is what is today 
called a muzokujui (^ Jg, ^). This is a rule with agricul* 
turists, who amongst themselves call a person who owns rice- 
fields a farmer, hyakusho ("gf ^), and a person without rice- 
fields a muzokujin. Generally speaking, the officials of the 
country, down to those of the lower classes, as many as do not 
receive rice stipends receive rice salaries. In the present 
generation, from those who attend on the Shogun's court down 
to the lowest followers, sotto (i{S ^), all receive rice salaries. 
Sotsj4 (2§^) are a kind of ashigaru (Jg, @), (lower followers of 
the Shogun's court). To is a sort of small personage of the 
Chugen (lower attendants of the Shogun's court). In the 
domains of the several daimyo both rice salaries and gold 
salaries are paid. The older lords pay more frequently in 
rice than in gold. In fact there are some who pay no gold sala- 
ries. With the newer daimyo^ however, gold salaries prevail 
for the most part, with only an occasional one paid in rice. In 
the countries of the daimyo it is as a rule inconvenient to pay 
gold salaries. In fact, to speak plainly, the income of the large 
and small daimyo received from their fiefs is in rice, and as 
they sell this rice they receive in exchange gold and silver. 
If rice is dear, then they receive much gold and silver ; whereas 
if it is cheap, then the gold and silver received is of small 
amount. The different daimyo^ in estimating for the men 
they have to support, must allow for few kiujin but many 
muzokujin. Rice comes from the rice-fields ; so that, provided 
there are no calamites, such as those by flood and drought, 
the amount of rice given to the kiujin is the same from year 
to year, without increase or decrease. It is only as regards 
the muzokujin who receives a gold salary that it alters ; 
because, according to the high or low price of rice, more or 
less of the cereal is then given out. From the time of 
Genroku (1688) until the 6th or 7th year of Kyoho (1722), as 
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the price of rice was high, very little was given out on account 
of the gold salaries that had to be paid, and the governing 
classes profited in consequence ; but from 1722 on rice was 
very cheap, so that the amount given out for gold salaries 
was more than double what it had been before. Again, in 
these present times the large and small daimyo are all poor 
and have not enough for the requirements of their holdirigs ; 
therefore they either reduce the stipends of the kivjin, or do 
not appoint other kiujin in cases of death, or else, unless 
where crime has been committed, they give to many long 
holidays, and so on. If we compare these times with those 
of thirty years ago, we find that the daimyOy who have regard 
for the men of the kiujin status and over, have been reduced 
in number and stipends, so that the total amount of rice given 
out is reduced by one third. This does not apply to the 
large countries of the older daimyo^ but to the small daimyo 
of the new countries, which are all of about the same grade. 
By such means enough may be secured for meeting the 
country's needs. How is it that there is suffering in one 
year more than in another? The reason lies in the extra- 
vagance prevailing since the Genroku period, and is further 
due to the fact that so many receive gold salaries. And 
although, as has already been stated, the kiujin and 
those above them had both their stipends, and their number 
reduced, it is not so easy to reduce the number of 
vtuzokujin. The salaries of these being settled, and all on the 
same basis, there is no way of thus reducing their number. 
From all this we may see that the ways of the ancients did 
not differ greatly from those of the people of the present time. 
The evils of paying out salaries in gold are now clear. 

As the samurai do not practice farming and are generally 
supported by their lords, it is natural that such low fellows as 
attendants and servants should be paid in rice. The business 
men and artisans, having themselves no salaries, when they 
keep servants, of course pay them in silver or gold. But the 
stewards of the different daimyo cannot keep people on gold 
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wages. If they wish to change a gold to a rice salary, they 
must take into account the highest and lowest rates of rice 
wages ruling in recent years. The medium price for about 
twenty years ought to be taken in order to decide what the rate 
for rice salaries should be. If all tlie inuzokujin were paid 
in rice, then the quantit}'' necessary for the keep of the people 
could be easily determined, and there would be no increase or 
decrease. Should there be a bad year, when the cereals failed 
to 1 ipen and the quantity paid in to the State fell below the 
average, then in relation to that quantity the salary for that 
year should be reduced. If it is a fixed rice salary, no one 
would be disturbed by having it reduced. 

Generally speaking, those above the samurai and gentle- 
men who receive field stipends, including even the various 
princes and Emperors, receive the same from that which 
comes out of the earth. What comes from the earth is 
principally rice and cereals. Thus the stipends of the 
samuraif the gentlemen and those above them are rice 
and cereals. These stipends were formerly called " cereal 
stipends." Because of this custom the samurai and gentle- 
men and those above them, especially the different princes 
etc., must of course manage all their affairs with the use 
of rice. To manage every thing with rice means that 
all expenses ought to be settled on a rice basis. This is 
what was meant when reference was made to the way of 
honouring the cereals. 

In these times gold currency is honoured, and therefore 
all of the princes of provinces settle their expenses on a gold 
or silver basis. For in.stance, so many gold and silver ryo 
for taxes, so many gold and silver ryo for clothing, furniture 
etc., so many gold and silver ryo for the needs of the kitchen, 
so many for the up-keep of the stables, so many for the main- 
tenance of the women's department, so many for the support 
of the heir, and so many more for that of the other children, 
so many for the help of relations and poor people, and so on. 
Not only have the inuzokujin to be provided for with gold 
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salaries, but the great error is committed of following the 
custom of the age in settling all of the above mentioned 
expenses in gold and silver. If expenses are settled in gold 
and silver, then whenever the price of rice is high the quantity 
of the rice given out is small and is to the advantage of the 
one giving it. And when the price of rice is low, the quantity 
given out is great, which involves a corresponding loss. 

As the scale of expenses is already settled, there is very 
little chance of increase or decrease, so that more or less rice 
goes out without the quantity being fixed, and this makes the 
accounts difficult to keep, and not only causes great inconveni- 
ence to the State, but, as has occurred in late years, when rice 
is very cheap, the quantity of rice given out is doubled, even 
though the payments in gold and silver are fixed as to their 
amounts ; all which leaves a shortage for the use of the State. 
This accounts for the poverty of the daiviyo. If these 
expenses were estimated in rice, then there would be simply 
so many koku of rice for so and so. Let a payment be fixed 
at such and such a number of bags, then whether rice was 
cheap or dear the quantity given out would not be increased 
or decreased, and there would be neither profit nor loss to 
the giver out. The consequence of this would be that, the 
amount of the expenses being definitely fixed, the accounts 
could be easily kept. Accounts {kaikei "^ ff) are accounts 
{kanjo ^ ^), and when settled in gold and silver, in the 
event of rice being very cheap, to reduce the salaries of 
others in proportion to the price of rice would be difficult, 
although one might reduce one's own expenses at will. But 
with regard to all those dependent upon the lord's bounty, 
such as the occupants of the women's department, the 
heir and the other relations, if when rice was cheap their 
supplies were reduced from the settled amount, it would 
certainly cause dissatisfaction and anger towards the lord. 
Also the lord's officers would be made angry by such a 
course. Therefore, even should rice become very cheap, it is 
impossible to lower the above mentioned gold and silver 
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expenses in proportion to the fall in the price of rice. This 
is a tiling wliich, because of the nature of man, cannot be 
helped. Therefore no one will deny that all of the above 
expenses ought to be settled in rice. If this is done, then the 
rice can be sold, and gold and silver received for use in meet- 
ing all expenses. If rice is high, then there will be a great 
deal of gold and silver received, and it can be used lavishly. 
When the price of rice is low, to conform with the consequent 
scarcity of gold and silver things can be done without, and 
one's needs reduced, and economy practiced. Should the 
condition of the samurai and gentlemen and those higher up 
be just the same whether rice is low or high, then there would 
be no reason for discontent anywhere. It would mean that 
the hearts of the people would be left undisturbed by reason 
of any rise or fall in rice, and that there would be no profit or 
loss as concerns the budget, and no anxiety as to a possible 
scarcity for meeting the needs of the State. This is a very 
important matter in the country's accounts. By accounts is 
meant the sum total of the receipts and expenditures of the 
daiinyo and of those above them. 

In the dynasty of Kan the Emjperor Bu was much given 
to extravagance, and, more than this, the affairs of the State 
were many and various, so that all of the different feudal 
princes were poor, and they borrowed gold, silver, rice and 
cereals from the rich merchants in order to satisfy their wants. 
Then when the autumn harvest was garnered, they repaid 
these loans from the village revenues. Village revenues are 
the receipts (JjJt ^) from Chiko, The Shiki and Kanso relate 
that for these loans the lords of the fiefs made supplication 
actuailly with bowed heads. The lords of the fiefs are those 
who have received lands within the domains of the feudal 
princes, or, in other words, what we now call daiinyo. To bow 
the head is meant that the lords of the fiefs, even though men 
of honourable degree, bent their heads to the low merchant- 
fellows and begged ! The meaning of kyokiu (to supplicate) 
is this : kyo (|Cp) is to request and kiti (^) is to carry on. To be 
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pressed by need and to be unable to keep up appearances, and 
so to have to ask others for help, is to supplicate. What we 
hear concerning the Emperor Bu happened a long time ago, 
but at present the daimyo all, both large and small, lower their 
heads and beg from the shop-keepers. In Yedo, therefore, and 
Kyoto, Osaka and other places they manage to live simply 
by the favour of the rich who are residents of those places. 
Hence all of the village revenues go to these people, the 
capitalists (^p ^ ^), and such things occur as that at harvest 
time they will go and lock up the warehouses of the daimyo. 
The capitalists are tlie people who lend the gold and silver. 
But even though the village revenues are all given over, there 
is still not enough to repay the loans, and the daimyo are 
being constantly pressed for payment and cannot easily find 
excuses to give to the claimants. When they see the capital- 
ists they fear them as they would a god, forgetting that they 
themselves are samurai ^ and they bow down to them, to shop- 
keepers, or else they give away valuable articles in order to 
secure escape for the time being. So they starve their house- 
holds to feast the capitalists. As capitalists the merchants and 
shop-keeper fellows are in effect given salaries without any 
reason whatever, and are admitted into the ranks of the family 
retainers. They, let things which they have thus received 
remain in their possession, not paying for them, and they go 
so far as to withhold just payment from artisans and labourers, 
and thereby cause suffering to these people. They foi*get 
modesty and shame and are all alike guilty of inhuman and 
unrighteous conduct. If it is thus with daimyo^ how much 
more with the samurai and the gentlemen. 

This is an altogether rotten state of affairs, and sad 
indeed. Some one may say that it all exists simply because 
of the extravagant customs prevailing since the Genroku 
times ; but really it is because the samurai and gentlemen 
and those above them do not understand how to live. From 
the Emperor down to the lowest of the people, however, all 
ought to understand how to live. 
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In the Keiki, in the Chapter " On Government 
by Kings ", it is stated that " The receipts must be counted 
and then deliveries made *\ This is a most important 
sentence on the subject of how to live. A thousand 
sayings in a thousand words are contained in this one 
sentence. 

Since the common people are much the most clever as 
regards the knowledge of how to live, we will say nothing 
about them here. While discussing the living of the daiinyo 
and the counting of receipts, it should be said that these latter 
refer to what is received for one year's Chiko, That is to say, 
the finding out of the total of what is received in one year in 
rice, cereals, and taxes on the sea and on the mountains, this 
is what is called counting the receipts. To pay out results in 
the use of that which is paid out, and generally there is no 
limit to what the heart of man desires in the way of dissipation 
and pleasure ; hence no matter how much rice, cereals, 
riches and property are thus scattered, man never thinks it is 
enough and remains unsatisfied. But there must be limitations 
according to cii cumstances, and estimates must be made out 
for the proper amounts to be spent; and yet in speaking 
of the proper amounts these are difficult to arrive at. It is 
only done by counting the receipts and then paying out 
accordingly. This is what must first be carefully seen to, that 
is, the taking into consideration whether one's circumstances 
be large or small, and counting the amount of Chiko ^ or 
revenue, received, and so getting at the total, counting 
the fixed total amounts, for instance, to be paid out every 
year in rice, cereals, gold and silver, and striking a balance 
between receipts and expenditures, and seeing which is 
the greater. To have the greatest amount of revenue and 
the least of expenditure, this is best, this is the ideal. If the 
expenses are greater than the revenue, there will be a shortage ; 
and should a deficiency occur, even if it be but slight, 
some of the expenses ought to be reduced and thought be 
given as to where the reduction may be most properly made. 
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Finally, the law of economy is that tlie expenses must be less 
than the revenue. Economy means that everything is brought 
within the circle (|^ H). Confucius said, " Be frugal '* (@i ^). 
Bokushi in his teachings said, " Frugality is especially im- 
portant ". The knots, seUsu (fij), of the bamboo have limits. 
So with regard to to expenses, they ought to be kept within 
limits, as are the knots of the bamboo, and carefully counted, 
so as not to exceed the limits of the knots. This is frugality. 
In the Government of the Kings the saying, " Receipts must 
be counted and then payments made ", means frugality. It 
means that the payments must be less than the receipts. The 
State of course has expenses (keihi). Here kei (S) nieans 
usual, and keihi usual (^) expenses. The yearly public and 
private settled expenses in rice, cereals, gold and silver are called 
keihi. The occasional requirements, for say once in two, three, 
four or five years, are also included in keihi, Keihi is that 
which is estimated for and for which preparations are made in 
one year for the next, so that when the time arrives no difficulty 
will be experienced. This keihi is the expenditure of the 
revenue for meeting expenses. People like if possible to have 
their revenue and their expenses balance, and usually so 
arrange it that there is nothing left over ; and they also like to 
regulate their lives by living full up. This is the high class 
finance of these present times. But in the country and in the 
State there is such a thing as the unexpected happening, that 
is, the occurrence of things that have not been previously 
thought of. The first of these unexpected things are calamities 
by flood, drought or typhoon, such that the cereals of the 
year do not ripen and there is a shortage in the village 
revenues. Then next are the calamities due to fire and water, 
which are heaven sent. Robbers are calamities caused by 
man. Then again gunryo (^ JS) and koyeki (^7 i^Cl ^^^ the 
results of great events occurring in the State. Though armies 
{gunryo) are not used in times of peace, yet to see that 
preparations for war are not forgotten, is the way of 
safe-guarding the country. Even in peaceful times armies 
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must be continually thought of. Koyeki is the watch, ba7i 
(S)» who now guard Kyoto and Osaka. The performance of 
military service is generally called koyeku There is sure to be 
the need o{ koyeki in times of peace. All these are unexpected 
things which come from the outside. But to have in one's house 
a sick person, or a death, these are unexpected things which 
come from the inside. These inner and outer unexpected things 
may come at any time, and necesitate the expenditure of rice, 
cereals, treasure, and others sorts of property. They cannot be 
run away from, whether by the Emperor, or by the daimyOy or 
by those below them down even to the common people. Again, 
on the occasion of festivals, such as kitsitji ("§ ^) and kaji 
(^ ^), the gods and the ancestors are worshipped. What the 
common people of today call the performance of the yearly 
mourning, this and Buddhist worship generally, are kitsuji. 
Births, changes in life at 1 5 years of age, and marriage are 
kaju Although these are not certain for every year, they 
are nevertheless sure to occur sometiii.e, and as they call for 
the expenditure of rice, cereals, gold and silver, even though 
they are not properly keihi, they are of the same nature as 
keihu Then again, even if nothing happens to one*s own 
country or house establishment, there are unexpected sorrows, 
which come to relations or other people, and these cannot be 
overlooked. As the unexpected is sure to happen to the 
province and to the private individual, provision for it must be 
made in advance. To make provision is to take note of and 
remember. Therefore, to think that the amount of the reven ues 
and the expenses may properly be the same, and that only, is 
not to provide for the unexpected. If no preparations are made 
for the unexpected, and the unexpected is then encountered, 
there will be a shortage of what is necessary ; and here begins 
the process of borrowing. If rice, cereals, gold and silver are 
borrowed, they must be returned plus the interest. The 
debts increase in the way young rats are born. And first of 
all comes the difficulty of repayment. Because of this the 
above mentioned lords must certainly beware of the unex- 
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pected. To beware is to take care. Ribun said, ** To prepare 
beforehand for the unexpected is a good teaching of the an- 
cients.'* For instance, if it is asked why the expenses should 
be less than the revenue, and preparations be made for meeting 
the unexpected, the answer is found in the Law of the Kings, 
where it is said, ** If there are three years of cultivation there 
must be one year's food ". This is the law of the Sages. This 
law does not mean that if there are three years of cultivation 
there will surely be a surplus amounting to one year's supply of 
food. It means that the income for one year shall be divided 
into four parts, three for that year's nourishment and one for a 
surplus to be saved. For instance, take a daimyo of the 
present time who has an income of 10,000 koku. I^thimuse 
7,500 koku to meet immediate public and private wants, and 
store the surplus of 2,500 koku. Then by adding together 
this surplus for three years you have 7,500 koku. This is 
one year's food. If this plan is carried out, one-fourth being 
saved every year, in nine uneventful years there will be savings 
amounting to three years' nourishment, and in thirty unevent- 
ful years there will be ten years' nourishment saved. And 
thus, no matter what bad years, what famines or unexpected 
calamities may come, there will be no shortage for the country. 
In the minds of the men of the present day a surplus of one- 
fourth every year is very much too great. But this is foolish 
account-keeping. 

Should fires occur in the countries of the daimyo and their 
castles be burnt, this will use up several years* income from 
their villages. If there are ^res which burn up the yashiki 
in the Eastern Capital, this will mean the paying out of two or 
three years' village revenue. Or if there are earthworks to be 
built for the State, then labour must be provided, or if there is 
military service to be rendered, this too will mean two or three 
years of village revenue. In addition to these several causes, if 
there is also somewhat of the unexpected, then it will often hap- 
pen that a half or whole year of the village revenues will have 
to be paid out on that account. If details of the accounts were 
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gone into, even if there were a surplus saved of a quarter each 
year, there would still be a deficiency. Through not under- 
standing the old laws of the code called '* The I^w of the 
Kings,*' and through Jiot saving out one year's food from every 
three, when the above mentioned unexpected circumstances 
arise then recourse must be had to loans from the merchants 
and shop-keepers ; and thus, though the most urgent demands 
may be settled, there being no funds to meet this shortage 
year by year, the needs of the province will become more and 
more pressing, and at last there will be no means of feeding 
the household, and the things borrowed will not be returned, 
credit will be lost, duty will go unperformed, and in many 
other respects will there be failure to comply with the proper 
way of life. Therefore, is not the ancient way of the sages, 
this definite puttuig aside of one year's food out of every three, 
a good teaching in the interests of the budget ? Generally 
speaking, for small and great people alike the revenue of this 
year ought to be used for the expenses of next year. To use 
this year's revenue for this year's expenses is very much too 
sudden. To do as the dainty o and those below them are at 
present doing, and exceed the year before they are received 
the revenues of that year, or of the year after, is the very worst 
of policies. It is truly most pitiable that such an unscholarly 
and unscientific way of doing things should exist. 

In the foreign country (China) there are things called 
Duty- Warehouses (^ j^). In the time of the Emperor Bun, 
of Da, there was an official of the Treasury (^ ^ f^ $) 
named Chosonhei. The Takushishosho is the office for 
controlling the various affairs of State relative to expenditure 
and the receiving and delivering of money and cereals. In 
the time of Kaiko, Chosonhei memorialized the Emperor and 
built duty-warehouses in different places, and from each 
individual house of the people, according to its poverty or 
wealth, one koku or upwards of millet and wheat had to be 
given every year. This was collected and stored in the local 
warehouses, and the village fathers and elders were put in 
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charge of it. In ordinary years this was kept intact, but in 
bad years of famine it was given out to relieve distress. 
These buildings were called duty- warehouses, because by 
means of them the people mutually helped each other in times 
of dire need. They also existed in Japan in the time of the 
Emperor Bun, and the principle is likewise carried out now. 
If the people in different places, as a matter of course, and the 
samurai and gentlemen of the different daimiates were to 
adopt this method, it would be of great assistance to all. The 
following is ail example of the law. The daiinyo of 10,000 
koku and over ought to deduct 1/20 from the salaries of their 
retainers and store that amount in the duty^ warehouses. 
One- twentieth is five bags taken from every one hundred 
bags. It should be taken, of course, from the salaries of 
those receiving one hundred bags and upwards, and from 
all of smaller salaries also one out of twenty should be taken. 
The lord, too, should give one-twentieth. If he had io,000 
koku, then this would mean for him 500 koku. Thus one- 
twentieth would be taken every year from high and low alike. 
If stored in cereals, it would be in rice or millet, and any 
surplus could await a time of high prices, and be then sold 
and the sum received laid up in gold. From out the ranks 
of the samurai some one honest and w^ell versed in figures 
could be chosen and put in charge of the duty- warehouse ; 
and under him men could be placed to guard the same, and 
these guards could be used also in the labour of receiving and 
giving out cereals. Should there be a bad year at any time 
and the food supply be deficient, then this stored up supply 
could be taken out and the shortage be made good. Should 
there be such an occurrence as a fire in this or that country- 
village, or at the yashiki in the Eastern Capital, the supply- 
could be drawn upon also to overcome this trouble. To any 
who have encountered such experiences of calamity this help 
can be given, or they can have it lent to them. These are the 
dangerous troubles which may happen equally to all. Again, 
m the house of a samurai there may be some sudden sickness 
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or death or other occasion of mourning, and thus an ex- 
perience of pressure all unexpected and hardly to be endured ; 
and again, even though without its being unexpected, a 
wife may be wedded or a daughter be given in marriage, and 
so forth, and these events always call for large expenditures. 
At such times, an application being granted, cereals or 
money may be given out on loan, repayment to be made, 
according to the amount, in one year, or two, or three, or 
even four or five. For this loan interest would have to 
be paid. Interest should be settled at about one sho of rice 
per koku per month, the interest on gold and silver to be in 
like proportion. The rice interest to be returned to these 
duty-warehouses should all be deducted from the yearly 
salary. Usually borrowers among the samurai, if anything 
unexpected arises and there is not enough to meet the 
demand, borrow outside, and that means the payment of high 
interest, or else a possible sudden demand for the return of 
the money, which itself causes much trouble. Or, in the 
event of pressure beyond this point, one*s substance, beginning 
with military and horse equipment, and including the valuable 
treasures of generations, is sold and dispersed ; 'and there are- 
many who have even to pawn their clothes, which prevents 
them from performing their public and private duties. Those 
of the samurai of to-day, who are damaged in reputation and 
have lost their honour have all begun in precisely this way. 
Are there some persons who will question the propriety of thus 
lending out duty-warehouse money and cereals and causing 
interest to be paid thereon ? Pawnbrokers and money-lenders 
all lend at high rates of interest, and so, instead of wishing to 
borrow from outside at high rates, to go to the duty-warehouses 
would be to go to one's own armouries, as it were. Moreover, 
since there is no great pressure as regards time of payment, 
there is no such trouble involved as that of running after the 
people who have borrowed ; and besides, this borrowing from 
the duty- warehouse is very convenient and for the benefit of 
the samurai concerned. After this, law has been made, to 
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borrow outside, or to pawn clothing and military equipment, 
should be strictly prohibited, and laws be enacted forbidding 
the incurrence of any kind of debt. The samurai each 
knowing his position would put economy first; and the 
government on its part would be carried on so as not 
to favour extravagance. A country where this system 
prevailed, if fortunate enough not to be visited with any 
untoward event for a long period of time, would have the 
wealth of its duty -warehouses year by year increased. If, 
however, there should unfortunately come bad times, or should 
occasion arise for army or military service, and should there 
be a deficiency for the country or for the needs of the army, 
then the supreme lord and his retainers could borrow from 
the duty-warehouses and meet all such needs. And then, 
when uneventful times again came round, this drain could be 
made good in a very few years. Should a samurai die without 
heirs or relatives to succeed him, and his house thereby come 
to an end, and should he have a widow or orphan daughter, 
then an account could be taken of the cereals put into the 
duty -warehouse by his ancestors, and the amount be given 
to his widow or orphan daughter. This is again one of the 
methods of procedure characteristic of a humane government. 
The art of the duty- warehouse is somewhat as above de- 
scribed. Though duty calls for caution against extravagance 
in peaceful times, and enjoins carefulness as to expenses, 
and the saving little by little of one*s property as a reserve 
against unexpected events ; yet men of forethought are in the 
minority, and those who work only at things that are right 
before their eyes are in the great majority. So, if the govern- 
ment should issue such a command as the above, only one 
man in a hundred would make personal preparation for the 
unexpected. Most people, as regards things in their own 
houses, when something unexpected happens and they are 
pressed for the means to meet the necessity thus arising, will 
use up the savings of years for this one occasion, and, clasping 
empty purses, finally become poor. The duty-warehouses 
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contain the savings of a province and not those of any one per- 
son. There are laws both for storage and for delivery, and the 
goods cannot be taken out at will. If a certain settled amount 
of rice is yearly taken from the salaries, and if private houses 
are not asked to make new gifts, then the people will not suffer 
greatly. Generally speaking, a hundred million people are not 
all of the same mind, and they differ in the amount of good or 
bad which they experience from the government ; but when 
something unexpected occurs, they are one in the suffering that 
arises from a lack of the means to meet their various neces- 
sities. Therefore, notwithstanding the fact that when, under 
the control of the lord of the province, there is gain or loss, the 
government which in ordinary times takes these precautions 
against unexpected calamity is a good government. The 
duty-warehouses referred to just now are a device which cail 
be put in practice at any time or place. I have heard that at 
present in Miharu, in Oshiu, the government of Mr. Akita is 
of this nature. We should like to see that of other daimyo 
the same. That government is good for country and village, 
which is well regulated, and which secures the production of 
enough for paying the salaries and for providing the food of 
high and low alike. The daimyo of these days are all waste- 
ful and hold back the salaries of their retainers, not paying 
them the settled amount. Their old debts are of such a kind 
that even several years' income, if all were used, would not 
suffice to cover them, and they would find it impossible to erect 
duty-warehouses. All this causes a person with thoughts on 
economics veritable pain and sorrow. 

With regard to the ancient Japanese gold currency, we 
do not know much about it ; but we have heard that from the 
middle ages gold was used. It is not clearly known when it 
was that silver was first used. Copper money was not cast 
in large quantities subsequently to the casting of the Wado 
(?P ^) copper coins. After the middle period of ancient 
times the Kaigen sen (|g jig ^) of China (§) came over in 
large quantities to this country, and after that came large 
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quantities of So (^), sen. So, although sen had not been 
previously cast in Japan, there was no lack of this kind of 
coin (cash). In the eastern provinces of Japan the price of 
rice lands was estimated in Yeiraku sen (^ U^ ^), and salaries 
too were settled in amounts of so many hundreds or thousands 
of kwan. As the sen of China had been so plentifully used 
here, no Japanese sen had been coined ; but in the present 
dynasty for the first time the new sen of the Kwanyei (^ ^) 
(1624) years were cast. These have on them the characters 
" Current Treasure of Kwanyei '* (j^ ^ ifi ^). They were 
current along with the sen which from ancient times have 
come from abroad. It is said that one ^wa^i O) of Yeiraku 
sen was equal to one ryo (^) of yellow gold, and four kwan, 
of Kwanyei sen were equal to one kwan of Yeiraku sen ; but as 
large quantities of the new sen were issued, the value of the 
Yeiraku fell, so' that later it became of the same value as the 
Kwanyei. Again, in the Kwanbun period (^ 5C* 1661), 
new sen were cast, on the face of which were the characters 
" Kwanyei Current Treasure,*' and on the back the character 
bun (3it). In the Shotoku years (1711) and those of Kyoho 
sen were again cast of the same kind as the " Kwanyei 
Current Treasure/' and bearing the characters " Kwanyei 
Cui'rent Treasure ", but v/ithout the character bmi on the 
back. As the new sen have been frequently cast, the foreign 
ancient sen are becoming gradually fewer. 

In the Hoyei (1704) period, in Noshiu, a farmer who 
was digging a house site turned up some gold sheets {hankin^ 
Wi ^)f ^hich in size and shape were similar to the o6an of 
to-day. They had no characters or letters stamped upon 
them, but on both sides there were rough engravings. By 
engraved letters (^Sl) is meant an inscription (^i^), or 
engraved seal (^ij pp). This man of Noshiu took the sheets 
he had found to Kyoto, and shewed them to a person in the 
Gold Currency Bureau there, and was informed that they 
were gold sheets of the Ota time. On asking why they 
bore no characters or inscription of any kind, he was told 
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that " being made of pure gold they would circulate without 
any inscription, and that there would be no one who would 
attempt to counterfeit them; and also that, in case it was 
necessary to use part of a coin, it could be cut into cubes 
and used by weight." I, Jun was in Kyoto at the time 
and saw these gold sheets. Generally, pure gold and silver 
are honoured. It is difficult to counterfeit pure metal ; 
whereas stamps and characters are easily imitated. This 
was the reason that in former dynasties pure metal was 
employed and there were no seals or characters used with 
them. In the present dynasty pure gold and silver are used, 
but they have seals, characters and inscriptions. This is to 
prevent forgery. In gold the weight is four sen (^) and 
eight fun (^) to the ryo. Two sen and two/«« go to one 
bu (^). An oban is thirty six^y^« in weight. This is seven 
ryo and two bu, A koban is four sen and eight /««, that is to 
say, one ryo. The gold han are round in shape, and the 
gold bu are long and rectangular. There are three kinds of 
gold currency, the values of which are not different, this high 
and that low, they are all three of the same value. One gold 
ryo equals sixty silver sen^ and is usuaHy current for four 
kwan and eight hundred mon of copper sen. At times the price 
is higher, and then again lower, but it is generally as above. 
In changing oban for koban, however or koban, for gold, 
exchange must be paid. The common people call this the 
cost of cutting (-^ ^), this meaning to cut big gold pieces 
into smaller ones. The exchange-shops take this exchange 
as their profit ; but this is only for converting large coins into 
small, there is no real difference in value. There is no 
difference in the value of the ryo, whether it is expressed in 
oban, koban or bu. The reason a charge is made for exchang- 
ing from the larger denomination to the smaller is that the 
one is easier to use than the other. The denominations that 
are difficult to use are the oban and the koban. Therefore 
the gentry and people pay out exchange and obtain gold bu. 
This is to the profit of the exchange- shops and to the loss 
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of the gentry and those above them. Of these several 
varieties of coin the oban is the one least used by the people. 
The koban is used by the gentry in common with gold bu^ 
and it is on this account convenient for effecting exchanges. 
Thirty years ago the exchange on one ryo was from eight to 
twelve inon ; but in late years the usual rate is thirty or forty 
mon^ though sometimes it goes as high as a hundred. This 
means great loss to the gentry. If it were possible, I should 
like to see the hankin bu (jg^ ^) abolished, and have only the 
one kind of currency, viz. gold bu. Then there would be no 
need to pay out money on exchange account, and this would 
be of great benefit to the gentry. 

In the Keicho period of this dynasty (1S96-1614) gold 
was obtained from the mines of Sado. With this a gold 
currenc}' was made, which is still in use at the present time. 
During the Genroku period (1688-1703) there was not 
enough pure gold for the uses of the State, and a new gold 
currency, mixed with silver, copper, lead and tin, was coined. 
•The inscription upon it contained the character gen (%). In 
addition to the three kinds above mentioned, gold Nishiu 
(H U) were introduced. These were half a gold bu (^), 
and were therefore smaller. The four kinds had lost the 
true yellow colour of gold and looked like brass. This was 
the new gold of the Genroku period, and it was current every- 
where within the seas (Japan). The old gold of the Keicho 
period was abolished. It was not pure and was easily 
counterfeited, and there were a large number of criminal 
counterfeiters who were made to suffer crucifixion. The 
people despised this currency, because it was not of pure 
gold, and because it gradually increased the price of the 
different kinds of merchandise. The price of gold had not 
fallen relatively to that of old gold ; but as the prices of 
merchandise had risen, the value (purchasing power) of gold 
had fallen. Again, there was a great deal of forged money 
in circulation, which people were constantly receiving 
without knowing it. Buinbyo was much perturbed on account 
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of this fact, and after his accession to the throne he wished 
to bring the gold currency back to its former condition. But 
as the nioney of the Genroku period was alloyed with 
silver, copper, lead and tin in the same proportions as gold, 
if he had wished to produce a currency like the old coins of 
the Keicho period, he would have had to diminish the amount 
of the gold currency by half. So he decided, as a temporary 
measure, and until such time as a return could be made to 
the old gold standard, to make small coins. He therefore 
recoined the gold koban and bu of the Genroku period, 
discarding the impurities they contained, and making a new 
currency out of pure gold. The thickness was lessened, tne 
size made smaller, and the weight reduced to half that of the 
old currency. That is to say, the weight of the gold kcban 
was made two sen iSS) and four fun (^), and the weight of 
the gold bu six /«», two rin and five mo. The gold oban was 
not altered, nor was the gold nisbiu, as the intention was to 
abolish it. The new currency was issued during the Hoyei 
period (1704-1710), and it circulated within the seas on equal 
terms with the gold currency of the Genroku period. In the 
inscription on the gold koban there was introduced the 
character ken (.fg) and so these coins were and are called 
kenkin. From the time this gold began to be used no 
forgeries have been committed by the people. As no one 
has suffered on account of the existence of false coins, the 
people have found this currency most convenient to have. 
But as the coins are thin and small, and the weight only half 
that of the coins of the old currency that were without 
reason despised, and though the actual coinage value has 
not fallen, the prices of many things are materially enhanced. 
Then again, this currency is not intended to be left long in 
circulation, but only until a return can be made to the old 
currency of the Keicho period ; since this in turn is only to be 
circulated for a short time, until the debased currency of the 
Genroku period can be effectively abolished. If in a short 
time a return is to be made to the old Keicho currency, the 
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people know that the kenkin will naturally come to be of 
only half the value ; and so they advance the prices of all 
Commodities in ordpr to prevent any loss when the time of 
return to the old currency arrives. The cleverness of the 
common people' at making profit out of knavery can never 
be equalled by the gentry and those above them. For this 
reason the kenkin is very inconvenient. When Kembyo was 
dying, in the 3rd year of the Shotoku period (1713), he sent 
for his ministers and made known to them his dying wishes, 
saying that it would be better to return to the old Keicho 
currency. Thereupon the people gradually reduced the value 
of the kenkin and raised the prices of commodities. They 
gradually altered values, so that one ry^ (^) became the 
equivalent of two kwan (^) and six or seven hundred nion, 
(3SO o^ copper money. 

In the time of Sob>o (7th Shogun) a new currency was 
coined of the same standard, as the old Keicho currency. 
The koban and bu were coined first, the oban not till later. 
They were made of pure gold. The inscription ken was done 
away with* and the size and weight were made just the same 
as in, the. old. Keicho currency, and the coins wei:e issued so as 
to come into circulation gradually towards the end of the 
Shotoku period. This was called new gold and one, ryo of 
it was exchanged for two kenkin rya and one bu for half a 
Keicho bu. Half a bu is a nishiu. Orders were given that 
this currency should be circulated in the same way as the old 
Keicho currency. At this time there were so many kinds of 
gold currency in use that a great deal of inconvenience was 
experienced by the people. The present government^ at the 
beginning of the Kyoho period (17 16), definitely abolished 
the kenkin, and at the same time did away with the old 
tiishiu of the Genroku period, and caused the new gold to be 
circulated for the most part. When the new. currency of the 
Genroku period was coined and the old cuiTency of the Keicho 
period.was thus, abolished, the Keicho gold went quite out of 
':irculation ; but on the coming in of the hew currency at the 
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end of Shotoku period, a return was made to the old currency* 
of the Keicho. As the new and the old were caused to circu- 
late on the same terms, a great deal of the Keicho appeared, 
amounting to about half of the total volume of the currency.. 
Where it had lain hidden during the twenty years following 
the Genroku period no one can tell. The phenomenon was 
most strange. Although it was said that the new gold, the 
Kyoho, would take the place of all the kenkin ; nevertheless^ 
as the people knew that the kenkin was of pure gold, theyiio 
doubt hid large quantities of it. The old currency of 
the Keicho period, if compared as to its weight with the 
present liew gold, is said to be distinctly lighter, there 
being some loss in weight due to rubbing during long years 
of use. Thus the new gold is held in esteem and the old 
gold despised, and the old which was hoarded is gradually' 
being given out and the new hoarded in.stead. In a very few 
years' time the amount of Keicho gold m circulation ha^ 
become really very great, the new gold being only one-tenth 
as much. From the fact that the old currency, whfch was 
abolished at the close of the Genroku period, has now 
cpnle into circulation again, it can be clearly seen that a great 
deal' of the present kenkin is being hidden. As gold and 
silver are the forms of wealth used for promoting the circula-. 
tion of commodities, they are things "which ought not to be 
hoarded and hidden. It is right that the bad gold of the 
Genroku period should be prohibited. The kenkin , however, 
though only small and thin, is of good gold, and if this ig 
kept from circulating^ then as much of it as is hoarded by the 
people is practically useless. After the time for recoining the 
cun-ency is once past, old gold cannot be changed for new; 
and thus it will become, naturally an abolished thing, like a 
hidden jewel buried in the earth. Is this not very sad ? It is 
in this way, however, that the, wealth in actual circulation be- 
comes deficient. If possible, let the ^^«^/« be estimated at 
half the value of the n^w gold, and, as before,, let the old and 
new circulate together; then the hidden kenkin will be brought 
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out of hiding and the wealth of the world will become abun- 
dant. This is profitable for both the nation and the people. 
From 1727 the new gold oban were circulated, and those of the 
genroku period abolished, and at this time all of the gold cur- 
rency recoined since the Genroku period was abolished, and a 
return made to that of the old Keicho. This was indeed good 
government. When the new law of the Kyoho was issued, the 
gentry and people, thinking that the gold currency of the coun- 
try would be reduced by half, shed many tears ; but, though 
several years have passed, during which the new gold has been 
in circulation, there is no special sign of loss through this re- 
duction, and the people have forgotton their pain. The 
government truly made and ha& carried out a wise decision. 

The silver currency of this dynasty has been from the 
beginning of two kinds : one, silver shoes (|R ^) and the 
other, broken silver (Sj5 |R). As for the silver, four sen (^) and 
three fun (Jh) go to one ryo. Broken silver is both large and 
smallj not all alike, the weight varying from three fun to 
four of five sen. The shape being like that of a bean, the 
common people call the coin mameita (bean board). The 
silver shoes are in ten tyo pieces, the weight being the equiva- 
lent of forty-three sen. The common people call them silver 
sticks (^ |£). There are large and small shoes, they do not 
have to be all actually equal to ten rya. Though there is no 
question of quality, i. e., of good and bad silver, in the two 
kinds ; yet in converting shoe silver into broken silver, and vice 
versa, exchange has to be paid. As in changing gold >&«« 
for gold bUy it is simply a matter of convenience. At the first, 
when the State was established, |the silver was pure ; but 
when it was recoined in the Genroku period, copper, lead and 
tin were mixed with it, and the number of coins made from 
a certain quantity of metal was increased. The character 
gen was placed in the inscription, and the money was called the 
new silver of the Genroku. Compared with the very old 
Keicho sUver, it was a little lighter in colour. While this 
currency has been circulating in Japan, the old silver has been 
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abolished. As it was not of pure silver, there appeared many 
counterfeiters, and the gentry and people received a great 
many counterfeit coins. When this new silver should have 
been abolished in the Hoyei period, there was again a 
deficiency of coin for State purposes, and in order to increase 
the supply, the copper, lead and tin parts were added to, and 
in the inscription the character Ao was stamped, and this was 
called the new silver of Hoyei. The silver of the Genroku 
was thereupon abolished, and the new Hoyei currency left to 
circulate alone. The colour was dark, and when compared 
with that of the Genroku coin it looked like lead. According- 
ly the people despised it. lii^t this was not all, the alloy was 
later increased, and the inscription was made to contain two 
of the /to characters. The colour then became really bad, 
and the contempt of the people became altogether excep- 
tional. Nor did it stop even at this. Later on. the alloy 
■was again increased, and in the inscription three Ao characters 
were introduced. And then the alloy was further increased, 
and four Ao characters introduced. Therefore, in the Hoyei 
period the coinings of silver currency were called by the 
people the One Ao, the Two Ao and the Three Ao. And 
when it came to the Four Ao, the colour became very dark 
indeed, with practically nothing at all of the true colour of silver, 
being in no wise different from that of lead and tin. The 
way the people despised this money was precisely as if it had 
been earth and stones. The old silver at the time of the first 
beginnings of the State was counted at sixty sen to the gold 
ryo, one copper stn being usually taken as the equal of 
seventy or eighty Mon. The value, or purchasing power, 
of the Three Ao and Four Ao bad silver, kept on decreasing, 
until there were over eighty sfpt to the gold r^o, one sen being 
taken at about forty won. At this period the sorrows of the 
gentry and people were extreme. As in the eastern provinces 
gold and copper were the metals employed, very little 
silver was in use, and thus the suffering from the ill effects of bad 
silver was slight. But to the west of Kyoto, silver being more 
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largely in use, the ill effects of bad silver were many. Coun- 
terfeiting was extremely common, and the sufferings of the 
gentry and people on this account were beyond all conception. 
When Bumbyo succeeded to the government, he was at once 
greatly troubled by this sorrowful state of affairs. He 
wished to melt down >the five lots of bad silver issued since 
the close of the Genroku period, and return to the old cur- 
rency of the beginning of the State, and he finally ordered 
his officials to coin a new currency of pure silver, similar 
to that of the former time. In the second year of the 
Shotqku period the new currency came gradually to be circu- 
lated. Its value was the same as that of the old currency ; for 
one sen of it was taken at fourj en of the four ho currency, 
while three ho, two ho and one ho coins were t?iken at 
their relative silver value. The four kinds were accepted 
at a slight .advance in. the new currency^ according to their 
colour. . Inasmuch as there was not enough . of the new 
currency for the needs of the people, the five kinds of bad 
silver were not c^bolished, but were allowed to circulate along 
with the new currency. This having but one kind of silver 
currency, though with six grades of excellence, was a cause 
of much suffering to the gentry and people. In the beginning 
of the Kypho period, however, a new order was issued, in 
accordance with which all of the bad silver since the Genroku 
period was abolished, and only the new currency was left in 
circulation. By this means the silver currency of the country 
was reduced to one-fourth its former volume, and the gentry 
and people were made to suffer greatly in consequence ; but 
after a number of years, when the new silver currency had 
spread throughout Japan, the suffering gradually disappeared, 
and the old state of affairs,, that had existed at the beginning 
of the State, imperceptibly returned. This again was fortunate 
and a result of good governrnent. 

Copper se.n came into circulation mostly after the 
Kwanyei - period,. In the Genroku period it became too 
scarce for the needs of the State ; and so new sen were ordered 
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to be cast in the Eastern Capital. An official by the name of 
Hagiwara So ajid So, thinking to prevent any large use of 
copper, mixed in with it lead and tin, and made the sen 
smaller in size and tliinner than before. The Kwanyei and 
Kwanbun sen weighed ten fun. The Kwanyei hew sen of the 
Gcoroku period, though inscribed Kwanyei— Tsuho, weighed 
only six. or seven /i/«. .The Kwanyei and Kwanbun jr/i were 
dark red in colour, and for coarseness and badness were 
beyond all comparison in either ancient or modern times. In 
China the sen called Niggardly Sen {^^) were of . this bad 
sort. The official's idea was that, w^hether the sin were good 
or bad, one man would always be one inon^ and lie thought 
it useless to waste copper and good workmanship on them. 
This was owing to ignorance and a lack of understanding of 
past experience. The sen may be a lowly thing, but it is 
nevertheless a treasure of the earth for purposes of circula- 
tion, and is intended, not only for circulation in the present, 
but to remain for the use of future generations, and people talk 
about it as the sen of this or that man's time. - In the reign 
of king Kei, of the Shu Dynasty, large sen were coined, and 
the inscription on them was hokwa (^ ^). Over 22do 
years have passed since then ; yet these coins remain to this 
day. As the Kan dynasty came after that of Shu,, there i'S>ik 
large quantity of them still, and also, of course; a' great 
quantity of what was introduced subsequently to the time of 
the Kan Dynasty. Of all 6.1d things that have t)een handed 
down to us, there are none that have continued to exist so 
long as sett ; therefore in China great pains have been taken 
coining them. Copper of the very best has been chosen, 
arid the inscriptions have been written by the best 
contemporary penmen. It is said that in' the time of 
king Taiso, of To, when the Kaigen^Tsuho sen were coined, 
the great penman, Chosuiro, was ordered to write the inscrip- 
tion for them ; and also that the inscription: on the Daikwa- 
Tsuho sen^ that were issued in tlie So period, was written by 
the Emperor Biso. Biso was one of the best penman in the 
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world of that day. These matters are not at all secret And 
all the other sen also have given examples of the work of 
the best penman of the periods that produced them. The 
writing employed was in the seal (^) form, the rei (Ht) 
form, the eighth, tenth and true grass forms etc., and its 
beauty was all of one kind. Again, in the old sen^ 
silver being mixed with the copper, the colour was green 
with white rays, and was pretty. Even now, if old sen are 
subjected to fire, the silver will come to the surface 
and stand out like dew, which is a proof of what I liave 
written. The old sen of Japan, such as the Wado and 
Kate kin, are very beautiful, as regards coinage and the 
inscriptions placed upon them, and are not inferior to the old 
coins of the Middle Kingdom. In these times the copper of 
Kwanyei and tCwanbuft is not only inferior in qualit>'^ to the 
old copper, but the circumference of the coins is very large, 
and the characters in the inscription are very small, so that 
the general appearance is bad. The writing is done by 
ignorant persons, and the letters are badly shaped and not to 
be compared with those of the old sen of China, and they 
also can not be compared with the IVado sen of Japan. If 
such sen as these should be carried across to China and passed 
down to posterity, they weuld be laughed at by the people. 
Much more docs this apply to the Hokei sen of the Genroku 
period, which are the worst sen ever heard of. Any one, 
therefore, who wishes to allow these to exist does not know 
what it is to bring shame to the State. The officials who 
have caused the State to err in the matter of their production 
have all been of this depraVed sort. During the Hoyei 
period, as there were) not ^enough sen for the needs of the 
State, orders were given to coin large sen, with a diameter 
of about one sun and five bu (one and seven eighths inches). 
The inscription on the face was Hoyei-Tsuho, and on the back 
were the four characters, Yei-kiu-sei-yo, and one man was 
taken at ten mon of the ordinary sen. When these sen were 
issued the people thought them very inconvenient and 
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thoroughly disliked them ; and though the State issued an 
order that they must be circulated, the people refused more 
and more to accept them. Notice was given that persons not 
using them would be severely punished. The officials gave 
orders daily to this effect; but the people were very determined, 
and the sen absolutely refused to circulate. At such a juncture 
even the power of the State could not enforce the circulation. 
Things that were not in accord v* ith the desires of the people 
could not, even under severe penalty, be forced upon them. 

In the spring of Teichu (1637), at the beginning of the 
government of Bumbyo, these obnoxious sen were abolished, 
and the people rejoiced exceedingly. But those persons who 
had accepted many of them in trade, and so had them in 
their possession, lost heavily on that account. Then, at the 
end of the Shotoku period, in the Shobyo reign, new sen 
were coined. The rules for the sen of the Kwanyei and later 
were adopted, and even the inscription was made Kwanyei- 
Tsuho ; but the copper employed, when compared with that 
of the old sen of the Kwanyei and Kwanbun, we find to have 
been very inferior. The characters of the inscription were 
much smaller, and after say ten years' wear they quite 
disappeared. After this, the number of coins in use being 
too small, their purchasing power rose, and during the 
Kyoho {^ i!jj, 1 7 16) period, new sen were coined, similar to 
those of the Shotoku period, and with the addition of these 
the number of sen in the hands of the people became once 
more sufficiently large. If there is a shortage of coin, the 
value (purchasing power) of the unit of exchange becomes 
high ; whereas, on the contrary, if their number is too large, 
the value falls, just as with ordinary merchandise. The sen 
rate is generally based on the value of the Kwanyei seny i. e., 
it is made four Kwafi (;R) mon to the ryo. If the upper 
cljasses are paying out money to the lower, or the lower to 
the upper, this is the rate that is always used. 

Uut among the people themselves the value is over four 
kivan and eight hundred mon to the ryo. When sen are scarce. 
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it sbmetimes happens that the price does not reach to four 
hundred kwan man ;, or that when plentiful, it may reach as 
high as five kwan. It is to the advantage of the gentry that 
sen be cheap ; whereas for the people dear sen bring profit. 
When sen arQ dear, gold is cheap ; and when sen are cheap, 
gold is dear. Though it is to the profit of the merchant and 
shop-keeper to have sen dear ; neverthless, even when sen are 
cheap, they do not lose their usual amount of profit, it is 
only the gentry who suffer. For, since these sell their rice for 
gold,. and with gold buy sen, and make all their payments in 
sen, when gold is cheap and sen are dear, then they have not 
money enough for their needs. This is quite a different state 
of affairs firom that of the merchants and shop-keepers who are 
made to lose nothing of their profits when sen are cheap. 
Therefore, for the present government there is no better plan 
than to have in circulation an abundance of sen, and exchange^ 
able at a cheap rate. 

In this dynasty sen have many times been coined since 
Kwanyei. But from ancient times until now sen have never 
been really abundant in Japan. The fifth and seventh years, 
when new sen were coined, were the times when they were 
plentiful with the people. But after the twentieth year they 
became scarce and were bought and sold at advanced prices. 
The reason of this is, first, that in times of fire coins are burned 
up and lost, and second, that among the common people, 
when the burial of a person takes place, under the name of 
" Six Road Sen ** (/; 5^ ^), six tnon of sen are placed in the 
coffin. Six mon is of course very little, but there is no 
knowing how many thousands and tens of thousands of 
persons die daily. If the sen put in the coffin are for an 
earth burial, they become earth, if for a fire burial, they 
become ashes. A third reason is that foolish persons ascend 
Fuji, Asama, Yudono and other mountains, and throw sen 
into the craters. Since those in charge of such mountains 
cannot get into the craters and recover the sen, they are of 
course utterly lost. And there is a fourth reason, 'namely. 
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that when images of Buddha and bells for temples are being 
cast, foolish men and women throw sen into the furnaces. 
Then, lately, as copper has become very dear and good 
copper scarce, and as the Kwanyei and Kwanbun sen are 
made of the very best copper, there are those who collect the 
coins and cast Buddhist images with them, or such things as tea 
and other utensils. The above four roads for the destruction of 
sen are all well known to people generally. In addition to 
these, however, there are certain ways that are not ordinarily 
known or noticed. Up to the time when I wias youiig, there 
were only Kwanyei and the Kwanbun sen to be had, but since 
the Genroku period bad sen have come to be used, cmd.the old 
Kwanyei and Kwanbun sen have gradually become scarce. 
If we take any hundred sen now in circulation and examine . 
them carefully, the bad sen among them will be mostly those 
of the Genroku period ; or any ten, and among these there will 
be only one or two of the old Kwanyei and Kwanbun seri, 
with fewer still of the old Yeiraku, or of any sen of a previous 
date. This is a proof of the disappearance of the sen. The 
State must make laws to prevent the disappearance of the sen^ 
Now in China also, on funeral occasions, sen are buried, and 
when the gods (jjll|l) are worshiped, are burned, or in the case 
of the Water God, are cast into the water, and so forth. But 
in later times so-called paper sen have come into use, sen 
shaped and stamped like sen made of metal. I am strongly 
adverse to the disappearance of copper sen. 

In these present times, in exchanging merchandise with 
foreign countries (China), a great deal of copper goes abroad. 
For this reason copper is very dear. Though the copper- 
producing mines in Japan are numerous, still on account of 
the cost of mine labour, the officials in charge do not mine 
deeply, and the quantity of copper produced is very small. 
It is not too little for the world's use, but the price is very 
high, and this makes the cost of coining new sen very great. 
Hence if the State wishes to coin sen, the officials are sure to 
prevent it by saying that copper is scarce. Anciently when 
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the daimyo Kawagoye, in the time of the government of Nobu- 
tsuna, broke up the copper Daibutsu of Kyoto, and coined 
Kwanbun sen out of the material thus obtained, he performed 
an excellent deed. The Kyoto Daibutsu was thereafter an 
image of wood instead of copper. The Southern Capital 
(Nanto) Daibutsu was not broken up at that time, and exists 
in its copper state to this day. Then again the Kamakura 
Daibutsu is of copper. In addition to these the number of 
copper images in Japan cannot be called small, there are 
many of the height of ten or twenty feet. During late years 
Rokujizo images (^^ ^ 0) (the six images along the road 
side) have been cast in the Eastern Capital, and it is said that 
they are sixteen feet long. Now if the ancient images are 
thus useless things, to cast new and larger images is certainly 
a waste of copper and a harm to the State. Persons who do 
such things are called Wood Insects (^). Wood Insects eat 
trees. If there were in these times a nobleman like the 
daimyo Kawagoye, he would break up all the great images, 
beginning wdth that of the Southern Capital, in all the various 
places where they are to be found, and would turn them into 
copper sen. And if there were any copper left over, it would 
be applied to the uses of the State.- And after this a severe 
prohibition, would be issued, preventing the useless casting of 
even small images. Even large temples, except where they 
are especially famous, ought to be forbidden to cast great 
bells. In the case of small temples the}' might be allowed to 
hang small bells, but all the large bells should be broken up 
and coined into sen and the copper thus obtained made use of 
for other purposes. If this were done, copper would no longer 
be scarce, and as a consequence the State and the people 
would greatly profit. According to the tenets of Buddhism, it 
is not absolutely necessary that the images of Buddha, to have 
most virtue, should be made of copper ; if they are carved out 
of wood, or moulded in clay, their virtues would be just the 
same. Therefore to throw away copper of which there is not 
enough for the uses of the State, the Army, and the people. 
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merely on images of Buddha truly betrays a lack of learning. 
Even now, if only this prohibiting order were to be issued, 
there would be an abundance of copper in Japan. Again, 
though copper is obtained from different mines, the officials in 
charge thereof count up the cost of labour and the necessary 
expenditure for cereals, and if there is not enough copper 
obtained to compen.sate for the same, they uimply do not 
mine deeply. This again is a result of ignorance. The 
money of the State, if spent on cereals given to the people, is 
not spent uselessly, and if even a very small quantity of 
copper, iron etc., is obtained, it can be applied to the uses of 
the State. Then again, there is the pleasure of helping poor 
people by using them in this connection, as during this time 
they can obtain food and be free from sorrow. This too is 

■ 

a gain to the people. Therefore the expenditure of the State 
ought to be faced without fear, and what ought to be mined 
should be, and the work of getting the entire wealth and 
power of the soil out of it unhesitatingly taken up. But 
the decision to do this can be reached only by men who have 
great powers of observation and calculation. . 

In ancient times gold was obtained from the mountains 
of Oshiu, but now there is none coming from thence. During 
the Keicho period (i 596-1614) gold came from the Sado 
mines and it was abundant in Japan. But it gradually grew 
less and less, and is now said to have decreased very greatly 
indeed. Generally the things which come from the earth are 
produced by nature with a view to meeting the various needs 
of man ; so, if a certain mine is deficient in its supply to this 
end, there will be some other mine producing the required 
quantity. This is the doctrine of dark and light, and of 
increase and decrease, and is one of the great fixed laws of 
nature. In Japan, therefore, at the present time, there must 
be in different places mountains which produce gold, silver 
etc., and if the mines which they must certainly contain are 
searched for, and, when found, are worked without concern 
for the cost of the labour involved, the output of gold will be 
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of such an abundance that there will be no need to issue a de- 
based currency such as that of the Genroku period. But there 
is a decided art in all this. Let me speak of one variety of it. 
The mountain of Kimpo, in Washiu, is said to produce gold. 
This its name would suggest. But the God of the mountain 
begrudges man the gold, and will not give it to him. It is 
said that the God will be sure to punish anyone who attempts 
to work mines in this mountain. This, however, is merely 
the vulgar talk of the natives round about, and of the priests 
and priestesses of the niountain. The foolish .people, believing 
this obsurd report, circulate it freely. Most of the officials of 
the State are ignorant, not clever like the daimyo Kawagoye, 
and when they hear this talk of the vulgar, they think it must 
be true, and are consequently afraid. Should there be a profit- 
loving fellow among them, who through his greed would 
make trial of mining the mountain, he would surely retire 
from the attempt through fear of receiving evil at the hands 
of the God, and the common people, on hearing and seeing 
the experience, would surely be made afraid, and there would 
be none who would dare to say anything further. Kimpozan, 
Kongozan and Arimazan are all mountains of this nature, 
and and there are no doubt many others. 

Is it not sorrowful that that which would be of profitable 
use to the people is left hidden aWay, wastefuUy, so to speak, 
in the ground ? To say then, as above, that there is art in 
all this matter means simply that there is a way. Heaven 
and earth produce all things for the nourishment of man. 
The Gods are clever and honest beings. So, if man reverences 
the Gods and worships them with the use of the proper rites, 
they will ensure him good fortune. Should man approach the 
Gods rudely, however, he will surely receive evil from them. 
Generally speaking, there are Gods residing in all mountains 
and rivers, and if there is a desire to obtain the treasures 
which are produced in these places, then important rites, as 
arranged by the Emperor, must be made use of for the 
worship of the Gods, and proper prayers be made for obtaining 
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the things wanted. As the Gods do not talk, it is impossible 
to hold conversations with them. They must be inquired 
of through divination. If then a God is pleased with the 
worship addressed to him, and the divination results favour- 
ably, this means that the God gives the desired permission. If 
the divination is unfavourable, then permission is not granted. 
After the God has given the permission, there is no danger 
of any kind, and no evil from the Gods will be encountered. 
If one will follow this rule, there will be no difficulty in 
entering into any God-mountain with mining operations. 
Thus by reverencing a God as a God the hearts of the 
people are freed from fear. Even now should an Imperial 
messenger be sent somewhere and the God of the place be 
worshiped with appropriate rites, then the matter would be 
decided for or against, according to the signs of divination. 
If the God's permission to extract the mountain's contents 
is obtained, then not only Mt. Kimpo, but any other mountain, 
could be entered. The Classics say, " Under the universal 
heavens there is no ground which does not belong to the 
King ". It is said that the Emperor is lord over Gods and 
men. If the lord of the country makes request on behalf 
of the State, using appropriate rites, how can the Mountain 
and River Gods begrudge him their treasures ? It is only 
because men try by rude and improper methods to steal 
away these treasures that they not only do not get them, 
but receive punishment from the Gods besides. 

In China, as copper money was scarce, paper certificates 
were issued in place of it, and a great many of them were 
used. They were called Treasure Bonds (^0). Anciently 
in our country such things did not exist ; but in the Genroku 
period, as there was not enough metallic currency for the 
needs of the provinces of the daimyo^ treasure bonds were 
made, each kind for use only in the province of issue. The 
common people of those times called them silver tickets 
(iRtL)> 21^^^ ^1^^ "se of them was called tsukai. These bonds 
in appearance were two sun {2^ inches) or three sun (3! 
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inches) wide and about one foot lon^. When put into a 
parcel or the pocket, since they were enclosed between boards, 
they were much more inconvenient to carry than koban etc. ; 
or, in cases of fire, they would get burnt, or, if they fell into 
water, would get wet, or they would be eaten by rats, or get 
soiled, or wrinkled, or chafed. If they were damaged even 
a little, the value would fall ; and so altogether there was no 
limit to the loss the people might suffer on account of them. 
In China, from ancient times, the use of paper money has 
never been considered a sign of good government. Though 
the government might profit, the common people invariably 
suffered. In the time of Humbyo, strict orders were issued, 
and the use of paper money in the different provinces was 
prohibited ; and though the people who possessed the paper 
lost their treasure at once through its abolition as money, and 
were caused much inconvenience and suffering, they were 
nevertheless glad to have the harm it occasioned, and which 
had lasted so long, removed. This was good government. 
Generally when the State is short of money for meeting its 
needs, those subjects who can manage to profit thereby make 
many wicked suggestions to the government. This in fact 
is most common. Among these suggestions that of making 
paper money is one, and since to do this is very bad 
government, it is a thing to be stoutly resisted. During the 
government of the Kan dynasty there existed a thing that 
was called heijun (^?f^). Now heiju7i is an instrument 
used with water, with which to prove that things are level. 
It is what the vulgar of to day call a water-level (inid&umori). 
But heijun as applied to finance was a term used when 
different kinds of merchandize were neither dear nor cheap, 
but simply averaged. Duke Taishi, in the volume of his 
History called Heijun , has written about this matter. 
Generally the comm.on people are skilful at getting profit. 
In the Rongo, where Confucius says, ** The lower classes 
have perceptions for profit ", he is referring to this fact. 
Morning and evening they think only of profit. Therefore, 
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in the direction of profit they develop extraordinary clever- 
ness. The different kinds of merchandise come from the 
people. If the prices of merchandise are high, this means 
profit for the people and loss for the gentry. If prices are 
low, then profit accrues to the gentry and loss to the 
people. But although this is so, merchandise comes from 
the people, and the gentry buy it to supply their needs. 
Therefore, even though the prices are high, the gentry must 
buy, buy clothing, drink, food and other necessar}'' household 
things, and the artisans, merchants and shop-keepers, knowing 
this, usually see that the prices are high. The government 
from time to time issues orders prohibiting the making of 
high prices, but all the same those who sell will not sell 
cheap. Unless they buy at high prices, the gentry cannot 
supply their needs ; and so they buy, even though they know 
that the prices are high. The merchants and shop-keepers 
are said to lust after profits. For instance, sake is made from 
rice and water. When rice is dear, sake is dear, too ; but 
when rice is cheap, sake ought to be cheap. When rice 
becomes suddenly dear, the price of sake also becomes 
suddenly dear. When rice is cheap, they say the sake was 
made when rice w^as dear, and so do not reduce its price. 
All merchandise is managed in this way. By making 
all kinds of excuses they raise prices, and when these are 
once up, they do not readily come down again. Then, too, 
each kind of merchandise has its Koka (^T^). Koka is what 
is now called a broker, Toy a (p^M)- The koka are sure to 
have guilds (^). Guilds are Nakania (fiJjRH). First in 
Yeddo, K) oto, and Osaka, and then in other places, the koka 
are, as we know very well, bound together in guilds. They 
exist for everything. When anything happens to the State, 
and prices ought in consequence to be raised by the koka, 
post messengers are sent out and notice given to the guilds, 
and the koka take advantage of the State's sudden needs, 
and raise prices accordingly ; or, foreseeing that there is 
likely to be a scarcity, powerful brokers possess themselves 
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of all the merchandise, and then suddenly raise prices. 
Though the four seas (Japan) are wide, the reason why the 
merchants, appear to hold all business in the palms of their 
hands and do with it as they like, is this banding together in 
guilds, and the going and coming of these post messengers. 
The government may issue severe orders and enact penal 
laws to make people fear, but nothing can be done. Again, 
when merchant-ships are on their way to the Eastern 
Capital, they are detained at sea to make things appear 
scarce, and thus tlie prices are raised. The State, hearing 
of this, orders officials to ciniise the seas and drive in the 
merchant-ships that are stopping outside ; when, to counter- 
act this, the merchants bribe the officials and pray for a short 
respite. The knavishness of the common people is such, as 
regards profits, that no amount of cleverness on the govern- 
ment's part can counteract it. These men are under the 
power of the thing called profit {Riken '^\\f^. To do as one 
likes with the profits residing in things, this is the handle of 
power (ffilfi). The men who govern well are those who 
take the power of profit for the government, and do not allow 
it to remain in the hands of the common people. This art 
is not possible for ordinary people. Even the scholars of the 
Economical World of the present day Shushi (tIc-F), or even 
the literary gentry, do not know this, only those know it who 
have learned the political economy of the moderns and the 
ancients. In the Kan dynasty such men as Tojun, Kamjo, 
Soko and Yobokushuki etc. were all originally shop-keepers, 
and were chosen by the Emperor and advanced to high rank. 
They were placed in the ranks of the Kukyo (;fLSiII) and were 
given profit power in the country, because they knew well that 
which was not known by the ordinary gentr> . And although 
at that time they carried out various matters whereby profit 
was made to accrue to the State, having been originally shop- 
keepers, they were conversant only with matters of profit, 
and knew nothing about the teachings of Righteousness and 
true Cleverness. Not understanding the great and funda- 
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mental laws of State government, all they did resulted later 
on in much harm to the State ; but the one law of averages 
{keij'ufi) which they carried out, that was good government, 
and even now it is practiced to advantage. Officials are 
stationed by government at the places from which goods 
originally come, and they, seeing whether there is much 
or little merchandise there and whether the prices are dear 
or cheap, send the merchandise thence to the cities. That 
is to say, when things are cheap the government receives 
and buys, but when dear it gives out and sells. By this 
means rich merchants and large shop-keepers are prevented 
from selfishly obtaining abnormally large profits. This is 
the law of averages. The law of averages is the law 
by which to remedy high and low prices. Generally, if 
the governing classes are fond of profit, and compete with 
tlie people to obtain it, it happens surely that the people 
will succeed in seizing the profit and the State will suffer. 
This is because the gentry and lords cannot attain to the 
cleverness of the people in profit-getting. If they enter 
into competition to this end, they are sure to lose. Should 
the government act, however, without thought either of 
profits or losses, the profit-power which is in the hands of the 
people would come back to the government. That is to say, 
the law of averages means that the government must lose a 
little. To try and stop the acquisition of profit by the people 
without loss tj the government is unlearned and unscientific. 
The profit will be seized by the knavish people in the time 
it takes to turn round on the heel. Of the four kinds of 
people none are so clever at profit-getting as the merchants 
and shop-keepers. Therefore in peaceful and in rebellious 
times, in abundant years and years of dearth and scarcity, 
whether other people gain or lose, the merchant and shop- 
keeper is sure to get his profit always. This fact the people 
who govern a State must take carefully into account, and 
must seek to fathom the hearts of the merchants and shop- 
keepers and carry out the law of averages, taking care to 
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get the power into the government's own hands, so that the 
rich merchants and great shop-keepers shall not seize the 
profits altogether. 

The Japanese currency of the present day is of all three 
kinds, gold and silver and copper sen. To the west of Kyoto 
the inclination is to have silver ; while that of the eastern 
provinces is for gold. But copper sen are current east and 
west. As the west inclines to silver, of the three kinds of 
currency, silver is there the chief, and the prices of gold and 
of sen go up and down in terms of silver. One gold ryo 
equals so much silver, and one kivan of sen is bought and sold 
for so much silver. But in buying or selling any kinds of 
merchandise prices are settled in silver. For instance, one 
koku of rice is valued at so much in silver, and likewise 
also a piece of silk or linen. Or, for a silver sen so much 
of other merchandise is sold. Even if an article should be 
bought and paid for in gold, or sen, the price would first be 
arranged in silver, and then the proper amount paid for it in 
gold or sen. The people of the west generally like silver 
and dislike gold sen. To them the value of gold and sen 
seems to vary with time; while they regard silver as always 
having one and the same value, and say that one silver sen is 
always one sen. For this reason the savings of the wealthy 
are always calculated in silver. They think that there is no 
increase or decrease in the value of silver. As the people of 
the eastern provinces, on the other hand, incline to gold, they 
make gold the chief of the three currencies, and make 
the value of silver and sen to vary. So much silver is 
bought or sold for a gold ryo, and the prices of all kinds 
of merchandise are settled in gold. For instance, one 
gold ryo represents so many koku of rice, or so many 
pieces of silk or linen ; or so much of other merchandise 
exchanges for one gold bu or one hundred mon of sen. 
Should things be bought with silver, the price would first be 
named in terms of gold, and as much silver would be paid 
out as was equal to the gold sum fixed upon. Generally 
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the people of the east like gold and dislike silver. In their 
minds the price of silver varies with time ; whereas gold when 
saved neither increases in value nor decreases. They think 
one ryo is always one ryo. For this reason the savings of the 
wealthy there are all calculated in gold. There are some 
people in the east who accumulate silver, and some in the 
west who accumulate gold, but in each case not really for 
purposes of personal saving, but for effect on the value of the 
metal possessed. Those who do this are mostly people with 
exchange-shops. The reason the people of the east and west 
either value or make light of, as the case may be, either 
gold or silver, is as stated above, that is, they like or else 
dislike the one or the other. The real fact is that the three 
currencies all vary in value with time, and that there is 
no really settled value for any one of them. People are 
deceived by the question as to which metal is host and 
which guest in each separate case. The one regarded as host 
is thought of as the one with the fixed price. But east is 
east, and west is west, and the currency value is according 
to the mind of the man of the particular locality ; and the 
circulation of the currency is likewise affected. Thus there 
is really neither profit nor loss. But in arguing about the 
principles of profit and loss for the gentry and people, we 
must give silver the chief place as a currency of convenience, 
and must regard gold as relatively inconvenient. In the 
eastern provinces the prices of all kinds of merchandise are 
settled in gold, for one gold ryo there being so much of an 
article, and for one gold bu so much ; so when buying things 
worth more than one gold bu the gold price is always the 
same. Therefore there is no loss or gain to buyer or seller. 
If things are bought of less value than a gold bu, inasmuch 
as the prices of these have to be in sen, they are reckoned at so 
many hundred mon, or so many tens of inon. The purchases 
and sales of most articles having fixed prices are at lOO mon 
or lO mon amounts ; so when sen are dear, it is to the profit 
of the seller and to the loss of the buyer, and when sen 
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are cheap, it is conversely to the disadvantage of the seller 
and to the gain of the buyer. Things are generally sold by 
merchants and shop-keepers, and bought by the gentry. It 
is very seldom that the needy gentry buy things with gold. 
They buy sen with gold and then buy things with sen. But 
things are bought and sold with sen, and even when sen are 
cheap, the things sold for one hundred man are always sold 
for that amount ; and so when sen are dear, this means much 
loss to the gentry. The gentry, and others also below the 
daimyOy do not always refuse to use sen. For this reason 
those merchant fellows and shop-keepers of the east profit 
by dear seti, and even if the government should issue a strict 
order to make sen cheap, it would still for this reason 
become dear again after a while. Such are the evil effects of 
making gold the standard. In the western provinces, as all 
merchandise is bought and sold with silver, the price of 
anything worth more than ?ivc rin (Jg) is sure to be fixed in 
silver ; and as the changing of the price to gold or sen is left 
to the the individual, one gold ryo or one gold bu is counted 
as equal to so much silver. When gold is cheap, then one 
ryo is rated at fifty sen in silver, and when it is dear, a ryo 
may run as high as sixty sen in silver, or even higher. In the 
case of sen^ one silver se7i may be counted in mon sen as 
equal to eighty mon. As regulated by the price of the mon at 
the time, whether cheap or dear, it is used as against silver. 
The reason that things which do not exceed five silver rin in 
value are bought and sold for from one sen mon to three or 
four mon is because of the dearness or cheapness of sen^ and 
though there may be profit or loss in such transactions, it is 
only a very small matter. Things worth over five rtn and 
one fun have their prices fixed in silver, but J if in sen^ then 
enough is paid out to match the silver rate. When sen are 
cheap, then for one silver sen eighty mon are paid. When sen 
are dear, then for one silver sen even forty mon in sen may be 
paid. Thus whether the price of sen is high or low, there is 
not the slightest profit or loss for the gentry and people. In 
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the eastern provinces if sen are cheap, the gentry rejoice ; 
if they are dear, the gentry are troubled. In the western 
provinces, whether they be dear or cheap, unless there is some 
sudden cause for great profit or loss, there is neither joy nor 
sorrow. This is the advantage of making silver the standard. 
Therefore, even if now the customs of the eastern provinces 
were to be changed, and silver be made the standard of 
exchange, as it is in the western provinces, there would be no 
profit or loss, whether sen be high or low, and this would be 
to tlie adx'antage of the gentry. Although this is so, there is 
possibly not enough silver for the needs of both east and west, 
so that it would be difficult to make the change immediately. 
Again, even if silver cannot at first be used throughout, as it 
is in the western provinces, the prices of all merchandise 
might be settled in 5?ilver, and things be bought and sold for 
so many seft SLud/un. If sen were used instead of silver, it 
would be in the same way that the people of the west use 
them, and thus the gold of the gentry could be used to buy se^f, 
and those people using sen to buy things would not lose by 
reason of sen being dear. There is no difficulty in carrying 
out this plan. The government should issue an ordinance 
requiring the change to be made within six months or a year. 
Of late the customs of the eastern provinces have been 
changing very much, and many people can be seen to have 
adopted the customs that prevail in Kyoto and Osaka. To 
change the customs of the people. is the work of the govern- 
ment and is not such a difficult matter. 

The kings are the lords of the earth and never pay out 
gold and silver to satisfy their wants. All kinds of merchan- 
dise are given them as tribute from the different provinces of 
Japan, and the things needed are never scarce. In Japanese 
this is what is called mitsugimono. With regard to the differ- 
ent kinds of furniture used, there was a place built in the 
capital, near the king's castle, called a kyoku {^). We may 
suppose a hundred artisans called to this place and set to work. 
A kyoku is what is now known as a work place (jftDX'^i)- The 
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100 artisans called would be of different kinds. When sum- 
moned they would be given daily their morning and evening 
meals, called kirin (^ ^, rice allowance). In the hyoku there 
were different kinds of officials employed as overseers. As 
regards the artisans, the number called was large or small, 
according to whether the matter was of large or of small im- 
portance. The government found the material for the work, 
and only gave out in addition the rice allowance, it did not give 
any wages (f§( ^). The 100 artisans were simply men requisi- 
tioned for the master's use, and their duty as towards him, 
was simply to do the assigned work, and there was no reason 
for their being paid wages. If need arose for wood or earth- 
vvork labour, men would be called upon from among the 
people for this purpose also and in the same way. No matter 
how many thousands or tens of thousands of men were made 
use of, they would be given only their morning and evening 
meals and not paid wages at all. They were mere labourers 
(ISI 5fe)» ^^^ nothing more. In China this custom has prevailed 
from ancient times until now. In Japan it existed in the Kuge 
period. The lords of the earth of course followed it, and the 
feudal princes made the same use of the people in their own 
individual provinces. Things being as stated above, when the 
government inclined to frugalit}'-, then there would be peace 
within the seas, and the four classes of people would not 
suffer ; whereas should the government be like that of the 
Emperor Bu, of the Kan Pynasty, or the Emperor Yo, of 
the Da (581-618) dynasty, and fond of extravagance and 
steeped in pleasures, then it would run short of supplies, and 
tribute would be forced, and the four classes of the people 
within the seas would suffer, and the hundred kinds of artisans 
would be called out and forced labour employed beyond the 
usual extent, so that the four classes would be exhausted and 
the State seriously endangered. Herein lies the danger .of 
rebellion. This is the reason that from ancient times warn- 
ings against extravagance have been made from time to time, 
and that the leanings towards economy of the Emperor Bun, 
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of the Kan Dynasty, caused him to be praised as a wise 
ruler. In the present times there is no such thing as tribute. 
The government pays out gold and silver, and the different 
kinds of merchandise are bought tlierewith from the mer- 
chants, and the hundred kinds of artisans are not summoned 
to the kyoku ; but artisans of all kinds are employed and are 
paid in gold and silver, or the furniture needed is made in the 
homes of the artisans and money paid for the same. For earth- 
works and for building of any kind, labour is not called out, but 
labourers are employed and are paid daily wages. Therefore, 
as all of the different wants are thus met, and as payments are 
made in gold and silver, if the governing classes incline to 
extravagance and frequently start large building operations, 
the merchants arc glad to sell their goods and receive gold 
and silver for them, and the hundred classes of artisans sell 
their workmanship, and are pleased to obtain profits there- 
from, and the labourers for hire in the city are glad to 
receive daily pay. Wherever the governing classes are fond 
of pleasure, gold and silver flow to the people, and the ex- 
travagance of the governing classes means an abundance for 
the people. For this reason the people of to-day pray for 
extravagance on the part of the government. Should the 
government be fond of economy, however, gold and silver 
would be saved by it, but the artisans, shopkeepers and all the 
small people below them, such as labourers, not getting any 
profit, would come on the contrary to suffering. Here lies 
the difference between the present government and that of the 
ancients. Changes as above have taken place all unnoticed, 
and it comes to this that if the ancient ways were to be tried 
now, it would be like sticking on the post (the bridge of a 
harp) with glue. This is just the same as what I said before 
of cheap rice, that it means a peaceful world ; which is like 
saying it as the same as the way of the ancients. But 
unless a person knows when to apply the ancient and when 
to apply modern methods, it will be difficult for him to carry 
on good government. 
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Frugality (fj^ |!5j) is the teaching of the Sages. For the 
character ken (^) there is no Japanese equivalent. In the 
language of to-day it ineans temperance (uchi ivd) in all things. 
The character yaku (|!»j) means thrift {tsuzuniayakci). This 
is what is meant in the tongue of the vulgar by tswnashiku. 
The teachings of frugality are combined in the two characters 
setsuyo (fji ^). Setsu is the knot of the bamboo. The 
knots of the bamboo are things with limits. It means that 
all. expenses should have a settled limit, up to which they may 
go and which may not be exceeded. Expenses mean outlay 
(irime) for everything needed, that -is, the expenditure of gold, 
silver, rice, cereals and merchandise. The Kagi of Kan 
(China) says that ** the basis of frugality is Reduction {Shoju 
f^ ^) ". SAojt is to take away a thing. Habuku (^) is to 
make less (/J^). The fact that the daimyo and gentry are 
yearly becoming poorer is owing to many things. In rebel- 
lious times and in a country at war it is easy for both the upper 
and lower classes to accomplish all their undertakings. Easy 
(fflf ^) means without difficulty, without trouble. The charac- 
ter kan (|g) has the opposite meaning to han (j^), trouble. 
/(^) has the opposite meaning to nan (H), difficult. Han 
(^) means troublesome. Nan (j||) means difficult. /(B) 
means easy. In a rebellious age and in a country at war the 
upper and lower classes are always in a state of hurry, 
and all things are curtailed and done in a stingy way and 
without any care being taken. Everyone does things 
easily. But in times of peace and leisure, great pains are 
taken in all things, and in all matters of etiquette from corner 
to corner care is taken to leave nothing omitted or undone. 
Because of this, in a time of peace the longer it exists attention 
to details gradually increases. For instance, in ancient times 
a thing which would be finished at once and once for all is 
now considered finished only after it has been done over two 
or three times. In ancient times business that was transacted 
by word of mouth is now done on paper and by order. Then 
what was ordinarily settled by the word of one man is now 
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done upon a conventional basis after the whole world has 
been consulted, such that not even one man of the entire 
number concerned might rightly be omitted from the consulta- 
tion. Thus eveiy day matters increase in number, and, if 
matters are many, officials are many. And contrari wiser, if 
officials are many, then surely matters will be many. If peace 
lasts a long time, then gradually things become many and the 
people without noticing it drift along, until finally, if it is desir- 
ed to reduce the number of things, they are found to be be- 
yond the possibility of reduction. To reduce things is to reduce 

m 

things difficult to reduce and stop things difficult to stop, even 
though a resolute and determined mind is brought to bear upon 
them. It is difficult to do this, unless the person attempting it is 
illustrious and strong. In the ancient Koto, where the words, 
** When considering a thing and it is done easily " occur, 
the refrence is to this fact. A person in the government, who 
knows how to reduce things, looks carefully into State 
matters once every two, three, four, five or ten years, and if 
he finds that things have increased beyond what they were 
formerly, he endeavors to check and reduce them, so as to 
make their number less ; but if this is neglected, things 
will gradually increase. In the warnings left by the great 
ancestor, Koshoku, of Shu, there is the following sentence : 
** Do not undertake many things. To undertake many 
things results in sorrow." This is a most important saying, 
and all persons in control of the State ought to take note of 
it. Again, what is now called frugality is to have a number 
of small officials who inquire into all sorts of small matters and 
take care that there is no waste. But even if small matters 
are minutely examined into, the total amount saved thereby is 
trifling. To carry out large matters carelessly and then to 
examine into small matters is folly. Moreover, the small 
officials are sure to steal the property of the government. 
Even amongst the gentry and those above them, the pure and 
upright are few. Therefore much more will tlie small officials, 
if their salaries are small, steal government property to 
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support their wives and children with, and thus make their 
way in the world. If they are prevented from stealing 
this thing, then they will steal that thing. If they are 
limited on the left hand, they will steal on the right. The 
saying that while the guardian may have no opportunity 
nevertheless the thief has, is almost a proverb. Therefore 
Confucius said, " The sages did not use up all the profit, 
but some was left for the people.'* The meaning of this 
is that the government did not take all the profit, as a 
little was left for the people to take. Just as in the 
vulgar proverb it is said that " That which falls down 
and runs over is the property of the priests.*' And 
inasmuch as in the houses of those who receive small 
salaries, the servants of each, in accordance with each 
house's individual standing, pick up and keep as their 
own the little that runs over and falls down, how much 
more does it differ from the human teachings of the 
sages when the daimyo and lords of the country try to 
prevent this falling down and running over. The officials 
of these times make the mistake of thinking that anything 
which runs over and falls down is thrown away and 
wasted. It is not thrown away. It really constitutes 
the riches of the lower classes. Therefore, if those in 
charge of the finances of the State could allow of a 
little running over and falling down in the budget, the 
person who would allow the small officials to steal this 
overflow would be a clever man. The person who is 
as careful of the property of his lord as if it were 
his own is truly a loyal retainer, but from ancient times 
loyal retainers have been very few. At present a 
loyal retainer is occasionally to be found, but he is so 
full of his own honesty that he thinks himself much more 
honest than other people, and accidents occur which 
frequently make his honesty a virtual misfortune to the 
State. It is on this wise and for this reason that a loyal 
retainer becomes and is a really disloyal one. The saying 
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*' If water is very pure there are no fish," and *' If a person is 
too prying he has no friends/* are known to be true through 
the teaching of the ancient sages. 

In the time of Confucius, Koseika went as a messenger 
to the country of Sei, and Senyu asked Confucius for rice in 
the husk to be given for the maintenance of Koseika *s mother. 
Confucius said to give her ^fu (|^) of rice. Kfu is six to and 
four sho, Senyu thought this was too little, and asked for some 
increase. So Confucius said, ** Give her a yu (JH)." A yu is 
one koku and six tOy just one and a half times as much as a 
fu. Senyu still thinking this too little, gave what he thought 
to be right, which was five ye (^). A ye is sixteen kokv, so 
that five ye would be eighty koku. When Confucius was told 
of this, he said, " Koseika is a rich man. When he went to Sei 
he rode a fat horse and wore a light overcoat. I hear that the 
sages in dealing with a poor man are not mean but generous, 
but with a rich man they do not add to his riches." He 
accused Senyu, in giving five ye to Seki, of piling riches upon 
riches. To pile riches upon riches is what the low people call> 
in a proverb, *' painting a rich man's shin with sauce ". At 
this time there is a great deal of this kind of thing being done. 
The present times are considerate of the rich and noble, but 
fail to help the poor ; on the the contrary, they put them far 
away and give in excess to the rich who lack for nothing. 
Confucius, in giving a very little to the mother of Ka, did 
not act thus through avarice. Had Ka been poor, Confucius 
would have given the rice without any request from Senyu. 
He decided that since Ka was a rich man and was going to Sei 
with a fat horse and a light overcoat, it was not right for him 
to have to feed Ka's mother. He did not refuse Senyu's plea,, 
however, or go against his wishes, but, thinking to give only 
a little, said to give one///, and when Senyu thought this was 
not enough and asked for the increase, he gave a little more 
than the/«, namely, a^^. It was Confucius' intention that a 
rich man's shin should not be painted with sauce. This is 
the teaching of the sages. Senyu had not attained to this 
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teaching. Not understanding Confucius' thought, he made a 
great mistake in giving five ye and strayed from the teachings 
of the sages ; therefore Confucius said what he did in order to 
make his intention clear. 



Mr. Lloyd rose to ask a question : Were there in Japan 
in Dazai's times local mints in the various daimyates, or was 
there one Imperial mint foi* the whole country ? A singular 
coincidence had come to his mind while listening to the very 
interesting paper Mr. Kirby had given them. Whilst Dazai 
was inveighing against the deterioration of the coinage in 
Japan, Dean Swift in England and Ireland was doing the 
same thing. Indeed, the Irish coinage of Swift's time would 
have merited all Dazai's invectives. With regard to the 
ways and means of persuading the gods of the mountains to 
permit mining, as advocated by Dazai, he could give a 
modern illustration. A couple of years ago, a well-known 
resident of Tokyo wanted to fill up an old well, a procedure 
to which his servants objected on the score of not wishing to 
offend the god that lived there. Application was therefore 
made to a wise priest, who bade the gentleman go to the well 
and say in a loud voice : " This is not a well." The god, 
he said, would hear the remark and would go away, and then 
the well might be filled up. 
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LECTURE IV. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN: GENERAL MEETINGS. 

A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held Id the Society's 
Rooms, No. 1 Shichome, Gin/a, Tokyo, on Wednesday, Nov. 13 at 4 p.m. The 
Vice-President, Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, occupied the chair. The minutes of the last 
nteeting, having been printed, were taken as read. The Recording Secretary an- 
nounc d that the follon-ing persons had been elected members of the Society : Mr. 
J. E. De Becker, of Yokohama, and Mr. F. E. Bray, of the Higher CoramerciAl 
Sohool, Tokyo. He also announced that the date of Prof. Lloyd's fourth lecture in 
the .^series on " The Formative Elements of Japanese Buddhist " should be changed 
fiorn Dec 4 to Dec, 11. Prof. Lloyd then delivered his first lecture of that series, 
on the special topic of "Mauichaeism and Kobo." 

At the dose of the lecture, Rev. C. F. Sweet inquired of the lecturer whether 
any of the underlying principles of the Shingon Sect of Buddhism corresponded with 
the underlying principles of >[anichaelsm. For instance, the Manichaeans believed 
that all matter is essentially evil ; and when they administered the rite of baptism, 
retrained from the use of water, because it is a material substnnce. 

Prof. Lloyd replied that Shingon was essentially pessimistic and renounced 
materialism. The priests carefully abstained from participation in political affairs 
and scrupulously observed celibacy and ab.'^tention from the use of meats. Shingon, 
however, did have a rile of baptism, which Kubo Daishi is said to have received 
and in which water was used bv etfusiou. 



A Keueral meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Rojina at No. 1, Shichome, Gmza. Tokyo, ou Wednesday, Nov. 20, at 4 p.m. In 
the absence of both the President and the Vice-President, Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., 
occupied the chair. The minutes of the last meeting were taken as read. Prof. 
Lloyd then delivered his second lecture in the course on " Formative Elements of 
Japanese Buddhism " on the special Kubject of " Daruma and the Canon." 

At the close of the lecture, the Chairman remarked that the Society owed 
the lecturer a great debt for all the trouble he had taken in preparing this resume 
of Buddhism. He also announced the next lecture, the third, for Wednesday 27th 
inst. on "Tendai and Shinshiu." 



A (ireneral meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Rooms, No. 1, Shichome, Giuza, Tokyo, at 4 p.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 27. In the 
absence of the President, Mr. J. McD. Gardiner occupied the chair. The minutes 
of the last meeting, having been printed, were taken as read. The Chairman called 
the attention of the audience to tbe fact that the next and final lecture of this 
series on ** Formative Elements of Japanese Buddhism " would be given, not on 
Dec. 4, as originally advertised, but on Wednesday, Dec. 11, at 4 p.m. Prof. Lloyd 
then delivered hiis lecture ou " Tendai and Shinshiu." 



A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held in the Society's 
Rooms at No. 1 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo, on Wednesday, Dec. 11, 1907. Mr. J. McD. 
Gardiner, the Vice-President for Tokyo, presided. The Minutes of the last meeting, 
having been printed, were taken ns read. Prof. Arthur Lloyd delivered his lecture 
on "Niehiren and the Hokekyo." 



LECTURE I. 



MANICHAEISM AND KOBO. 



In trying to make for myself athoroughgoing investigation 
of Buddhism as we find it to-day in Japan, I have naturally 
begun with the Life oF the Founder, whose history I have 
studied mainly in accordance with Japanese writers. It is 
a very long life, for Sakyamuni's ministerial activrty continued 
for over forty-five years, a space of time in which there was 
much room for spiritual growth and expansion, not only in the 
mind of the Founder himself, but still more so in the spiritual 
capacities of his principal followers, who were in close attend- 
ance on him during so long a period of spiritually eventful years. 

I have parted company with Japanese authors on the 
subject of chronology, for I find it impossible to accept B.C. 
1027, as the date of Buddha's birth. All modern scholars 
place his birth about the year 550 B.C. and with these con- 
elusions I agree.^ 



I. X believe that the discrepancy in the dates assigned by Western and Chinese 
fcholars (whom the Japanese have followed) to the Nativity of the Tathagata is 
owing to a mistaken computation by which the periods between the half-yearly 
retreats of Sakyamuni and his successors to monasteries, for rest and refreshment, 
have been reckoned as fuil years. There are only two dates in ancient Buddhist 
history about which we can speak with anything like certainty, viz. Alexander's 
Invasion, and the Mission from China asking for instruction, in A.D. 67. We 
know however thrnL a little before the latter date, in the reign of King Kanisbka, 
the greatest of the Scythian rulers of N.W. India, Afghanistan, etc., a great 
Buddhist Council was held at which among other things the Abhidharma Com- 
mentaries were settled. It is possible that the date of Sakyamuni's birth was 
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Modern research gives the year B.C. 481 as the probable 
date of Sakyainuni's death, and if we take the duration of his 
ministry to have been about fifty years, we must place His 
Enlightenment about the year B.C. 530, or perhaps a few years 
later. The seventy years of captivity of the Jews in Babylon 
were just over, and the decree of Cyrus for the return of the 
Exiles to their own land had just been issued. The prophet 
Haggai was telling the world through the Jews that God was 
about to '* shake the nations," and bidding them look forward 
with hope to the coming of the '* Desire of all nations."* 

A few years later, the " shaking of the nations " com- 
menced : the battle of Salamis was fought the year after 

settled at that Council, and in that case the error of calculating half-years as years 
for the earlier periods of Buddhist chronology, say before the coming Alexander, 
would just about explain the discrepancy between B.C. 1027 and B.C. 550. 

I. The following dates, though familiar to most European readers, are here 
given by way of refreshers to the memory. Should this book be fortunate 
enough to attract Japanese readers unfamiliar with the History of the Bible, 
they will be glad to have the data. They have been taken from the chronolo- 
gical tables at the end of the International Teachers' Bible. 

B.C. 598. First year of the Captivity. Jehoiachin and lo/xx) Jews (Ezekiel 
amongst them) deported to Babylon. 
587. Destruction of Jerusalem. — further deportations. 
550. Birth of Sakyamuni. 

538. Destruction of Babylon and establishment of Persian Empire. 
537- Cyrus issues an edict for the restoration of the Jews. The 

rebuilding of the Temple commenced, but delayed. 
525. (?) Enlightenment of Sakyamuni. 

521. Darius Hystaspis confirms and renews the edict of Cyrus, and ex- 
tends Persian frontiers into India. 
520. Prophetic activity of Haggai and Zechariah. 
513. Scythian expedition of Darius. 
500. Revolt of Ionian Greeks. 
490. Fiattle of Marathon. 
481. Death of Sakyamuni. 
480. Battle of Salamis. 
433. Hebrew Prophets close with Malachi. 

431. Outbreak of the Peloponnesian War, and the so-called Age of 
Pericles. 
The quotation from Haggai will be found in chap. ii. 6. 
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Sakyamuni died : fifty years later, the long list to Hebrew 
prophets closed with Malachi ; the Age of Pericles witnessed 
the early triumphs of Greek Culture and Philosophy, and the 
History of the Buddhist Church, so intensely important to the 
whole of Asia, had begun. We cannnt; treat Buddhism as an 

is olated m ovpment. We mus t take it in rnnnprtif illi i ll 1 1 1 r 

movements in other parts of the world. It was one of th e 
l-^ciiUg r^f fh^ gr^ ^t *' shaking which was to prepare the w ay 
for the coming nf t he ** Desire of all Nations ." 

Next I turned to the history of the Development of 
Buddhism in India. Under the great King As'oka/ in B.C. 
240* it became more than Indian. Buddhist missionaries went 
abroad after King As'oka's Council to preach their peaceful 
religion, East and West, as far as Burma and Java, as far as 
Babylon, Asia Minor, Egypt and Greece. China, consolidated 
into one Empire under the earlier Hans,^ was being prepared, 

1. As*oka. — I take the following from Dr. Murakami's useful little Handbook 
of Japanese Buddhism :-~» 

Date about one hundred years after the Nirvana. Youngest grandson of Bim- 
bisara, King of Magadha : and afterwards himself King of that country. Being 
very ill-favoured as an infant, he was sent away from home by his father, and kept 
at a distance : but chancing to hear of his father's dangerous illness some years 
later, he returned home suddenly, murdered his elder brother the Crown Prince, 
and seized upon the throne for himself, making the position secure for himself 
by the execution of 500 men who had opposed him, and of 500 women who had 
ridiculed his ugliness. For some time after his accession, his conduct was very 
bad, and he received from his subjects the opprobrious nickname of Kala-As^oka^ 
the bad As'oka : but being converted to Buddhism by the words of a bhikshu^ 
who for some crime had been thrown into one of the royal prisons, he became a 
great patron of religion and earned the more honourable title of Dharma-As^oka 
or the good As'oka. It was in As'oka's reign that the Council of Pataliputra was 
held, and that Buddhist Missionaries were sent out to preach in all lands. 

2. Han Dynasty B.C. 2c6 — A.D. 221. divided into (i) Zen Kan (Earlier 
Hans] whose capi'al was Cho-an (Changnan) in the West, B.C. 206 to A.D. 25. 
and (ii) Gokan (Later Hans) whose capital was Rakityo (Loli-yang) in the East. 
A.D. 25 — 221. 1 he later name of Changnan was Singanfu 

The Han period may be described as the Golden Age of Chinese History. 
The period of literature, culture, and military glory : a unified Empire and 
extended borders. China Paribia, and Rome, divided the world among them 
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as it were, to receive the doctrines of Shaka, and the whole 

East felt the renovating influence of the early Buddhism. 

Alexander's conquests, which I took up next, were of short 
duration, but North Western India remained from that 
time forward under foreign domination. Greeks, Bactrians, 
Parthians, Scythians, each in turn bore rule in Punjaub and the 
Indus valley. Further East, there remained the native Indian 
principalities, and no conqueror seems to have gained a per- 
manent hold on the secluded valleys of Kashmir. Foreign 
conquest seems to have finally effected the division of Buddhism 
into Hinayana and Mahayana. Wherever Buddhism remained 
purely Indian, it remained Hinayana : wherever it came under 
foreign influences it expanded and developed, sometimes in a 
philosophical, sometimes in a pietistic, direction, by the absorp- 
tion of foreign ideas and the adoption of foreign religious 
conceptions. Thus the two-fold tendency of Buddhism, which 
seems to have existed from the very earliest days, gradually 
became accentuated and the way was paved for the ultimate 
Great Schism of Buddhism.^ 

After As'oka's time, the Hinayana, divided into many 
sects, gradually lost its influence, till it faded under the mis- 
eries and oppressions of what are sometimes called the " Bad 
Kings from the North."^ The last dynasty of foreign con- 
in the ist Century A.D., though the ambitious Scythian Kingdom was trying 
hard to wrest the power from Parthia. Indeed, for a short time, it succeeded in 
doing so. 

, I. Great wSchism, i.e. into Hinay&na and MahSyina, each with many 
divisions. 

2. Bad Kings from the North. Europe was not the only part of the world 
that suffered from distress and trouble at this period. Asia had its bad rulers 
just as Rome had, and to mention but one instance of* a calamity rival- 
ling the destruction of Pompeii, I Tiay cite an article in the Bulletin de 
la Societe de Geographie (3e Trimeslre 1892) in which it is stated that about 
the beginning of the Christian era, the Oxus river suddenly changed 
its bed, and made for itself a course which brought its mouth to the 
South end of the Caspian Sea, thereby changing the whole aspect of the Central 
Plateau of Asia, and doirg away with a large lake which had apparently existed 
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querors were, however, converted to the Buddhist faith, and 
their great King Kanishka, whom we may place somewhere 
in the middle of the ist Century A.D., may claim to have been 
the '* second Constantine " of Buddhism. With Kanishka's 
time begins the definite existence of the Mahayana which had 
for some time been forming. 

With Kanishka commences the series of great Teachers to 
whom the Mahayana owes so much, — AsVaghosha, of whom 
I have seen the statement in a Japanese Buddhist Book^ that 
"Buddha appeared again in the flesh during his life-time" (ist 
century A.D.) Nagarjuna Deva, Asangha, Vasubhandhu, and 
the rest, — all be it noticed, worshippers of Amitabha. All these 
men seem to have had the feeling that the ** Desire of 
Nations," of whom the Hebrew prophet had spoken, had now 
come. The name and special title of honour given to the 

before then, and which received the waters of the Jaxartes and other streams 
which now lose themselves in the sand. In the sixteenth century, it again 
violently changed its course and formed what is now the Sea of Aral. These 
convulsions of nature would abundantly account for the restlessness of the 
Yuetchi and other tribes of Central Asia. The Hokekyo (see Lect 4) is full of 
allusions to these bad times. I have not deemed it necessary to speak of the 
calamities which were happening in Europe at the time. They are familiar to 

any student of Roman History. 

I Bukkyo Gimon Ha (Tokyo 1903). The actual words are : *' Nyorai wa 
arakajime kono hito no yo ni idzuru koto wo kenki seraretari to sureba, kore 
moto yori hiban no kensha naru ni soi nakaru beki nari. Yo wa kakaru kensha 
no toki atte, yo ni shutsugenshi lamaeru koto wo shinzu. 

«' If it can be proved that the Tathagata appeared a second time in the Life- 
time of this roan, it wiU show without doubt that he (As*vaghosha) was a very 
great Saint. But seeing that he actually was such a Saint I can fully believe 
that there was such a manifestation of the Tathagata during his life-time." 

I venture to think that this is a most important passage. It points to the 
conclusion which I have long been coming to that Christianity and Mahayanism 
owe their origins to the same " divine life." As'vaghosha's Buddha Cariia is the 
earliest of the Biographies of Buddha. If the statement made in the Giman Ha 
can be sustained, the similarities between the Buddha Caritft and the Gospels are 
partly accounted for. At any rate, the passage will serve to bring into greater 
prominence the accounts given in the Apocryphal Gospels. 
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Buddha were both a little changed. Gotama is henceforth 
known as Sakyamuni^ (a name unknown to the Hinayana of 
the M^gadha teachings) and the title Tatlidgata ("thus 
gone,'* referring to the Nirvana of the Master), when translated 
into Chinese, became Julai or Nyorai (*• thus come.*') It was 
an unconscious testimony to the fact that in the meantime an 
Advent of some kind had taken place.* 

In the first Century A.D. commences the first Buddhist 
Evangelization of China. The first mlss.on, undertaken in 
consequence of the Emperor Mingti's vision, was a comparative 
failure. Only two men went, and they died within four years 

« 

after their arrival. 

Eighty years later, A.D. 148, we get the true Buddhist 
propaganda in China, headed by a Prince of Parthia, who had 
resigned his throne, in order to become a monk. He 
is said to have been the son of a famous Parthian King 
who had been the enemy of Trajan and the ally of Ha- 
drian, to whom he owed his restoration, and whose sister, 
taken prisoner by the former, had been set free by the latter of 
these two Emperors, after several years of captivity in Rome. 
Christianity had long ere this taken firm root in Persia, and in 
Central Asia around Balkh and Merv. * It is a noteworthy fact 
that of the early Buddhist missionaries to China nearly all 
came, not from India, but from Central Asia, from Parthia, 

I. Gotama is the personal name of the historical Baddba. He belonged 
to the (ribe of the Sakyas, and the name Sakyamuni was given him when the 
Sakyas adopted him as their special religious teacher. Magadha and Konla 
form as it were two centres of the Buddha's teaching and it has been held that the 
use of the names Sakyamuni and Gotama marks the provenance of the Sutra 

Gotama is said to have prophesied that 500 years after his death, there 
would come another and greater Buddha. A later tradition makes the period 
5000 instead of 500. The point is doubtful and must not be pressed. 

3. Christianity in the Persian Dominions. Article by E. Rchatsek, in 
Trans. R. A. S. Bombay Branch, Vol. XIII. 
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Afghanistan, Bokhara, Samarcand, and that India proper took 
no share in the work until much later. The Indian Buddhists 
at this time were far too busy fighting their religious and 
poHtical enemies the Brabmans, to have any time to attend to 
foreign missions, and they were only too glad to avail them- 
selves of any help that came to them from their brethren in 
Central Asia. It is to these missionaries from Central Asia 
that China owed the first translations of the books which speak 
of the Great Vow of Amida. 

The history of Chinese Buddhism is mainly one of books 
and translations. My work here has lain chiefly in analysing 
the results attained by Dr. Nanjo in his painstaking Catalogue 
of the Chinese Tripitaka, and in studying the routes leading 
into China* from the west, together with the political changes 
in the Celestial Empire which necessitated the transference of 
the capital from one locality to another. I have also tried to 
gain some idea of the various religions already existing in 
China — as also of those which, like Buddhism^ came into the 



I. The best known route into China from the West was the one described 
by Pliny : from Balkh, along the Vn//ts Comedarttm (mod. Komed.) S. of the 
Hissar and Alai ranges to Tunis Lapidea^ which has been identified with 
Irkechtam at the head of the pass between the Alai and Transalai ranges, and 
then down into the plain, to the Statio Mercatorunty not far from the modern 
Kashgar. Here, as at Balkh, the goods were trans-shipped, and as this transit- 
trade was most profitable, it was directly to the interest of the Parthians at the 
one place, and of the Scythians at the other, to prevent China and Rome from 
having direct tradal relations with each other. On the other hand, the Chinese 
Sovereigns of the Han dynasty did all in thetr power to get a direct trade with 
the great Empire of the West. The Romans were equally interested in the 
matter and the Emperor Antim^ (Marcus Aurelius) sent an Embassy to 
China by sea in A.D. 1 66. I have learned much from Ritter's Erdkunde^ 
and also from various scientific journals. There were, of course, other 
routes for travellers starting from Tashkent, Bokhara, Kabul, or India. 
Every day adds to our knowledge. 



1 •» 
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country from the West, — notably Zoroastrianisni, Manichaeism 
and Nestorian Christianity.^ 

Then I have worked at Chisha Daishi's' brave attempt to 
harmonize the miscellaneous jumble of 6,000 books which 
constitute the Northern Buddhist Canon, and thus have come 
to Singanfu, the Capital of China at the beginning of the 9th 
Century, when Dengyo Daishi ' and Kobo * were sent over to 
Japan as Government students of religion. They found in 

1. (i.) — Nestorians. There is a very full account of Nestorianism in China in 
vol. V. (1856) of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. From it we learn, on 
the authority of the Singan-fu monument, that Alopen or Aloputiy a Syrian Bishop, 
arrived in that city in A D. 639, and that his books were translated into Chinese 
by order of the reigning Emperor, that there were difficulties with Buddhists in 
A.D. 713; that in 746 or thereabouts, there were in the city 14 Buddhist monas- 
teries, 27 Buddhist nunneries, 10 Taoist monasteries, 6 Taoist nunneries, 2 
Persian Temples (probably Manichaean) and 4 Churches of the Heaven worship- 
pers (Christians). In 781 the celebrated monument was erected by a Persian 
Nestorian priest. In 845 the Emper Wutsung, dissolved all Syrian, Persian, and 
Mohammedan religious orders, and sent all foreign missionaries home. In 877 
there was a great massacre at Kan-fu in which 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, 
Christians, and Manichaeans were slain. There were further persecutions in 
961,984, 1 131. 

{y\^— Manic Jiaeans, The late Mons. M. G. Deveria, Musuinuns et Manu 
ehiens Chinois in Journal Asiatique, [Ser. IX. Tome #X. p. 445] says that 
Manichaeans were to be found at Singan-fu, as early as A.D. 500, with priests 
called Saba (Nestorian priests were 5^«^— Jap. 55), and a big Temple known as 
Taishinji. Manichaean books were brought there in 694, by a Persian named 
PutO'ien. The Matiichaeans tried to pass as Buddhists, and had temples at Sin- 
gan-fu, Honanfu, Taiyuanfu, and later at Ningpo. In 768 they were very strong in 
Orkhon among the Uighurs. When the Uighurs were worsted by the Khirgiz in 
845, their congregations were dissolved, as were also those of the Nestorians. 
Mazdeism was found in Shansi and Kansu in the ist century A.D., and there was 
a Mazdean (fire- worshipping) temple at Singanfu in A.D. 677. The Mani- 
chaeans are <' said by the Chinese to be the root from which sprang the Pei- 
lienkieu **. (White Lotus Sect) which has given such trouble to the last and 
present dynasties by its obstinate adhesence to its religion (Richards, Conv. ly 
the Million. Vol. II. p. E2o.) 

2. Chisha Daishi, See Lecture II. . 

3. Dengyo Daishi, Enreki 7th year founded Hieizan. Went to.Chiria by 
the order oi Kwammu Tenno, and there studied several branches of Buddhist 
lore. i.e. : — 




i. i 
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Singanfu, Buddhism supreme, with Confucianism and Taoism, 
sometimes as enemies, sometimes as friends. The ManichaeanF 
had at least one large Church in the City : the Nestorians had 
four, and when Kob5 and Dengyo visited the city they must 
have seen standing at a street corner the celebrated Singanfu 
monument which proclaimed to all China the great doctrines 
of the Christian Faith. 

This brought me to Manichaeism, the non-Buddhist faith 
most akin to the system adopted by Kobo Daishi for use in 
Japan. Kob5*s faith — the so-called Mantra or Shingon Budd- 
hism—so much resembled Manichaeism that it might be said 
to be practically the same system. It had many Indian 
elements in it, but also some that were Egyptian and Gnostic' 
To Christians, it is interesting, because St. Augustine was for 
many years a Manichaean before becoming a Christian, and 
because many of the points which St. Augustine tells us about 

Tettdai from Dosui and Gyoman. Mitsukyo from ShSkyo Ajari. 
Zet^o from Dosen Zcnshi. Bosatsukai from Dosui Washo. 

All these four were afterwards incorporated into Dengy5*s system, which in this 
respect differs from Chinese Tendai. But the basal Scripture is still the 
Hokekyd. • 

On his return he opened classes for students whom he admitted from their 
15th year, and to whom he lectured for a long course of years, administering the 
Unified Mah&yina Precepts. The graduates of this College were afterwards 
appointed to important positions, e.g. headships of Kokubunji Temples. 

To the above four he afterwards added Kembutsu practices. Important 
personages are Jigaku Taishi Ennin, and Chish5 Daishi Enchin. Imperial 
Favour was fully bestowed on Hieizan, e.g. by the Emperors Gosbirakawa and 
Uda. 

4r Kobo Daishi* Bom A.D. 774. His original name was Kukai. Be- 
coming a priest, he was sent in 804 to China, whence he returned a few years 
later, bringing with him the Shingon teachings. In 816 he founded the 
monastery of Koya San, where he died, and where his body is said to be awaiting 
- the appearance of the Future Buddha, Maitreya. He was a great benefactor of 
his country, planned roads, encouraged industries, and is known as the inventor 
of the Japanese alphabet. 

*l. To this must be added a strong element of Zoroastrianism. I am now 
now engaged on the study of a Shingon book recently published in Japan, Jusan 
Butsu np YUraif which will, I hope, throw much light on Shingonism. It 
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the Manichaeans are to be found in the Shingon Buddhism of 

to-day.^ 

I.— On the 20th April A.D. 242, Sapor I. King of Persia, 
was crowned at Persepolis. He was the second King of the 
Sassanian House, and his coronation implied the firm establish- 
ment of a national Government for Persia. In the midst of the 
rejoicings, a young man stepped forward announcing himself a 
Prophet. " What Zoroaster was to Persia," he said, "what 
Buddha to India, what Christ in the West, that am I to Baby- 
lonia." The faith that he proclaimed was to be a revival of 
the old faith of Babylon, in which he saw the materials for a 
world-wide, all-embracing, religion.' 

gives, among other thiDgs, Japanese translations of great portions of the basal 
Scriptures of Shingonism. 

1. St. Augustme, as is well-known, was for several years before his 
conversion to Christianity a Manichaean. His treatises against Manichaeism 
ought, therefore, to be of the greatest value for our researches. But, though 
Arabian Historians say that " Manes made much of Buddha," we find no traces 
of Buddhism in St. Augustine. The Manichaebm which he combated was 
entirely the European variety. Perhaps the most interesting of St. Augustine's 
anti-Manichaean works is the Reply to Faustus, a Manichaean teacher, whom he 
also mentions in the ?ifth book of His Confessions. In this he allows Faustus to 
speak for himself, there being long passages apparently quoted in full from 
Faustus* own works. These sections are interesting as showing that the 
Manichaeans felt many of the diiHculties of the Christian revelation much in the 
fame way as the Buddhist of Japan feels them to-day. The books are almost en- 
tirely taken up with the ** higher criticism " of the Christian Scriptures, but throw 
no light on the origins of Manichaeism, or on its connection with Eastern religions. 

2. Kessler. — Mani. I. p. 187, gives the following quotation, taken from 
Blrdni, out of one of Manes' own writings : <' Wisdom and good works have been 
handed down in unbroken succession from age to age by the messengers of God. 
Thus in one period the true religion was proclaimed in India by the prophets 
whom men call Buddhas : in another, in Persia, by Zoroaster: in another, by 
Jesus, in the lands of the West. Then came the present revelation and prophecy 
m these latter days, in Babylonia, by me, Manes, the Apostle of the true God." 
Kessler (I.e.) gives, for the sake of comparison, a somewhat similar list: — Adam, 
Seth, Noah, Abraham, the Buddhas, Zoroaster, Messiah, Paul. The list should 
end with Manes, but the Persian author, from whom Kessler quotes, is a 
Mussulman, and so closes his list with Mahomet. The use of the word Messiah 
is striking.' Notice also in the above list the plural form, * the Buddhas." 
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a 

II. — Cubricus (the young man's real name) was born of a 
noble, but poor, family in Babylonia. His father was a very 
reh'gious rnan^ and a leading light among the Mugtasilahs, a 
half Christian, half pagan sect, amongst whom the lad learned a 
great deal both about Christianity and about the old faith of 
the Babylonians. The Persians, who ruled the country, were 
Zoroastrian fire worshippers, and there were many Jewish 
colonies in Babylon. Evidently he was accustomed to a 
iumble of religious notions.^ 

Adopted by a widow woman, whose wealth was put at his 
disposal, he found amongst her books some evidently Buddhist 
works which attracted his attention. Only the names of these 
books have been preserved, — the Gospel — the Chapters — the 
Mysteries and the Treasure, — but they were evidently Buddhist 
from the fact that they professed to be written by a man named 
Scythianus^ {Scythian:=Sakyan, c.f. Sakyamuni) and enlarged 
or re-edited by his disciple Terebinthus who afterwaids assum- 
ed the title of Buddha.' 

1. See Kessler's, Mani, for a full discussion of Manichaeism. 

2. See Cyril of Jerusalem. Cat. Lect. vi. \ 22-23. Likewise Epiphanius 
adv. Kaer, Both these writers seem to have derived their information from (he 
Acta Archelai. 

3. For a full discussion of these books, see the close of the fourth Lecture. 
Epiph. adv. Haer. II. ii. (p. 620), in Migne's Patrologie especially mentions that 
Scythianus was well versed in the magical arts of the Indians and Egyptians. 
The words of St. Cyril are as follows : (Cat. I^ct. vi. 22 23). ** There was in 
Egypt one Scjrthianus, a Saracen [the Saracens came originally from the same 
country as the Yuetchi] by birth, with nothing in common either wiih Judaism 
or Christianity. This man, who dwelt at Alexandria [Epiphanius adds that he 
had also lived in a seaport town on the Red-Sea], and imitated the life of Ari>totle 

composed four books " " But when Scythianus purposed to come into 

Judaea, and make havoc of the land, the Lord smote him with a deadly disease 
and stayed the pestilence." I'he Acta Archelai adds that Scylhianus wished to 
go to Jerusalem <' for the purpose of meeting all those who had a reputation 
there as teachers ; '' and Epiphanius says that Terebinthus carried out his 

master's intention came to Jerusalem TZ&pi Toh^ J^pOUOU^ TWV dnoaTokcDU, 
and was there rejected by the heads of the Christian Church. 
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Ciibricus then went on his travels, to the confines of India 
and China, i e. the country north of Afghanistan, Turkestan, 
or Bactria. Here he lived in a cave — the whole country is 
filled with ancient Buddhist rock-monasteries : and acquired 
fame as a painter — the rock caves are full of mural decorations. 
When he came back, he had assumed the name of Mani, the 
artist or painter, with an alternative Manichceus, which may 
possibly be connected with the famous Indian Monastery of 
Manikyala} 

When Mani appeared at the coronation of Sapor and 
formulated his doctrine, he was first welcomed, then (possibly 
for political purposes) banished. Sapor's successor, Hormisdas 
I., recalled him and showed him much favour : — but the next 
King was his enemy. He was arrested and put to death. 
He was flayed while still living, and his skin, stuffed with 
straw, was hung up in terrorem over the gates of Perse- 
polis. 

III. — After his death his religion spread with great 
rapidity, adapting itself, wherever it went, to the religion of the 
country. We find Manichaeans in Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
Egypt (Manes, speaking to Christians calls himself the Apostle 

I. The Persian word Alanizlso means a painter, and there is a tradition 
that Manes when in exile, supported himself by making mural paintings such as 
are found in the Buddhi.t rock- monasteries. The Hokekyo (See Lect iv.) 
makes special reference to the merit to be acquired by those who paint the walls 
of rock-monasteries. Epiphanius says that Mani means ff/ceuo^y a vessel, or 
vehicle. H. G. Raver(y, [«« Tgl^Sai three hundred and sixty five y eats ago,'^ Trans. 
R. A. S. Bengal. 1895 (p. 122)] mentions that at Lhassa, •* some relate that the 
tabut [bier or coffin] of Mani the naqquash is preserved here." This paper is a 
translation from a Mohammedan writer, and clearly shows that Moh. tradition 
connects Afani with the Buddhism of Thibet. It is quite possible that the iabui 
may have been the ceremonial throne used to signify the " vacant chair of the 
teacher " at the Bema festival held by Manichaeans to commemorate the Martyr- 
dom of their Founder. St. Augustine speaks of the Bema as having been a very 
impressive rite. Other Manichaean traces are to be found in Ceylon as well as 
in Thibet. 
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of Christ, or the Paraclete)/ in North Africa (St. Augustine), 
in France and Spain. It is mentioned as a great honour to 
Ireland that there were no Manichaeans there, and among the 
tenets and practices for which the Knights Templars were sup- 
pressed were some that were Manichaean. 

Again, there were Manichaeans in Ceylon, in South India 
(there was a Manichaean St. Thomas, and the shrine near 

« 

Madras is said to be Manichaean), in Thibet (relics), and very 
numei ous communities in Turkestan, Balkh, '^Kashgaria, Samar- 
cand.^ They were in China in A.D. 500, if not earlier, with 
large temples at Singanfu and other places, and it is said of 
them that their priests (Saba) passed themselves off as Budd- 
hists, and adopted Buddhist terminology and discipline. 

IV. — In A.D. 805 and 806 there arrived at Singanfu two 
Japanese priests, sent by Government to study religious con- 
ditions and report. The Indian Buddhism till that time in 



1. In Bukkyo Kakushu Koyo (vol. i. Hoss5 Shu, chap, i.) the authors say 
that in the ninth century after Buddha's death (Buddhist chronology is notoriously 
lor»2) the Bodhisattva Maitreya descended' from (the Tushita) Heaven to a Great 
Preaching Hall (Jap. daikodo) in Ayasha no Kuni (? Ujjain) where he delivered 
lectures on the five Abhidharmas. The date is not quite right, when the story 
is told about Vasubandhu, who lived in the fifth century, A.D., but why should 
not this have been Manes ? In speaking to Christians we know that he called 
himself the Paraclete. In speaking to Buddhists it would be most natural for him 
to speak of himself as the Maitreya whom the Buddhist world was expecting. 
The Qiinese Tripitaka contains several books by Maitreya, who is not however the 
expected Messiah, but a human Bodhisattva of that name. 

2. In the list of Manichaean writings given by Kessler (Mani. I. p. 214 f.f.) 
are the following : — To the Indians, to the inhabitants of Kaskar, to Armenia, to 
Ktesiphon, to Babylon, to Mcsene (in Arabia Felix). 

The Arab writer Alberuni (quoted by Kessler I. p. 322) says that in his days, 
A.D. 1048, there were many Manichaeans in Turkestan, China, Thibet and even 
in India. The Manichaeans were divided into two classes, [a) Those who 
maintained that miracles had ceased with Christ and that Manes had no mira- 
culous powers, and (^) those who held that Manes had been a wonder worker. If 
I am right in seeing strong traces of Manichaeism in the Shingon and Tendai 
Sects in Japan, Dengyo Daishi would seem to have belonged to the first, and 
K6bo Daishi to the se-^ond. 
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Japan was not altogether satisfactory and the Government 
wanted something better adapted to existing conditions. 

They had an abundant choice of material. Confucianism, 
Taoism, Nestorian Christianity (the celebrated Singanfu tablet) 
Manichaeism, and Buddhism of many sorts — Small Vehicle, 
and Large, Indian and Chinese. 

Dengyo Daishi, the first of these young men, adopted the 
Buddhism lately formulated in China by Chislia Daishi, better 
known as Tendai Daishi. It was an eclectic system, containing 
elements taken from many sources, Manichaean among the 
rest. Some day I hope to give a lecture on Tendai, to-day 
I shall confine myself to the form of faith brought over to 
Japan by the other Government student, Kobo Daishi. 

Kobo Daishi's sect is known in Japan as Shingon, or Man 
tra, in India, as Yogachara. It does not claim to be based at all 
on the teachings of Sakyamuni. " Sakyamuni's faith," said a 
Shingon believer the other day, " is a very imperfect doctrine, 
good enough for the ignorant and imperfect. We speak 
wisdom amongst the Perfect ' — and the wisdom which we have 
did not come from Sakyamuni, but from a Greater Buddha 
Vairocana (in Jap. Dainichi) who revealed it to men." I hope 
to be able to show that this Shingon teaching is simply Mani- 



I. The distinction between " hearers " and " perfect," was made in a book 
called, in Greek, ;J rwv KZ(pakatii)V fil^Xo^ or TO. KBfdkcua^ in I atin, 
Epistola Fundamenti. St. Augustine wrote a treatise against it. It is described 
by the Manichaean P'elix, quoted by St. Aug , as containing tnt/ium, medium el 
finem of the Manichaean faith. It contains, besides rules for the *'• perfect " and 
" hearers," a dogmatic statement about the ** Light-pleroma " which corresponds 
so nearly to the Jap Buddhist conception of Vairoc'ana^ *' in whom all fulness 
dwells." Much of this was taken from the doctrines of the Mendaeans amongst 
whom Manes had spent his youth. (Cf. Kessler. Mani I. p. 200, and Brandt). 

There was another book, dr^aaopn^^ (in Kessler " Buch dtfr Lebendig 
machung "), a title evidently taken from a similar work by Sc^hianus. (see note 
above). Epiphanius also mentions a fxi/cpd^ Or^aaupoZ^ and Kessler i. 214.^ 
an Epistle, Aufmuntertmg sur Fr^mmigkeit^ which suggests As'vaghosha'^ 
,. Awakening of Faith." 
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chaeism. I know that it is generally looked upon as being 
essentially Hindoo, — a mere adaptation of mystic Hinduism to 
the tenets of Buddhism. But there are some striking differences 
between the Hindu ^^^a and the Shingon }^o^ac/iara, and those 
differences are just what we should expect from a Manichaean 
adapter. Have we not already seen that, in speaking to Christ- 
ians, Manes spoke of himself as the Q)mforter, while his disciples 
in China ranked themselves as Buddhists ? We should natural- 
ly expect him to the Hindoos to be as a Hindoo that he might 
gain the Hindoos. 

V. — The Shingon believers claim that their doctrines came 
from South India, where Nagarjuna found their Sacred Books 
in an Iron Tower, where he received Baptism from an old 
saint* 

As a matter of fact, both Manichaeism and the earlier 
Zoroastrianisni on which it was partly based were firmly estab- 
lished in Southern India, and there is a great deal in common 
in the terminology and ritual of Hindooism and of Zoroast- 
rianisni : e.g. the words gomuy akia, and the fire-sacrifices be- 
longing to them and to the Shingon. 

VI. — When a Manichaean became a Christian he was 
required to make the following abjuration : " I anathematize 

Terebinthus who is called Buddha Zoroaster, 

whom Manes called a god, who had, so he said, appeared in 
former times to the Indians and Persians (possibly this is the 



1. Baptism in the Shingon and Tendai sects (Skt. Abhisekha. Jap. Kiuanjd) 
fs the exact counterpart of what it was in Manichaeism, n^t a symbol of new 
life, nor an initiation for all believers,* but a sign of admission into the higher 
grade of believers. Manichaeism had two grades of. disciples, the Hearers and 
the Perfect ;— with diflferent rules and discipline for each. Like the Shingon 
monk, the Manichaean *' Perfect " had to abstain from marriage, business, and 
all connection with the world. These men in each case form the hierarchy, and 
admission to the higher ranks is by Baptism. I believe this tower to have been 
the Manichaean Shrine of St. Thomas in S. India, and that the Nagarjuna of the 
Mantra sects was quilt a different person- ge from the Nagarjuna who composed 
the S'astra on the Prajna Faramita* 
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explanation of the Iron Tower) and whom he named the Sun 

(Jap. Dainichi) 1 anathematize all the gods whom Manes 

has invented the four-faced Father of Greatness^ (the 

eternal Buddha of Shingonism is * four- faced/ having four 

essential qualities) the so-called Male Virgin of light the 

shoulder Bearer* the five spiritual Lights, (ra Tzepve 

^krfyrj^ the Five Dhyani Buddhas of Shingon,.... the 

1. Four-faced. In Shingonism, all the Buddhas, and consequently Mahftvairo- 
e'ana, (i.e. God) " oni: quatre corps spirituels, qui sont, i^, celui de leur nature 
originelle, 2® celui qu'ils revetent selon leur pens6e, 3® le transform^, 4® le derivd 
de celui ou sccondaire/' Rev. de I'Hist d. Rel. XXVI. 311. Cf. the Tetractys 
in the system of Froclus, the Neoplatonist. 

2. Shoulder- bearer Cf. the Sutra of the Burden-bearer in J. R. A. S. 1901. 
573' ^ J^ ^^^^ enseignerai le fardeau, le porteur du fardeau, la prise du fardeau, 
le depdt du fardeau. Le fardeau ce sont les cinq skandhas : la priae du fardeaa, 

c'est la irisna: le depdt du fardeau, c'est Pextinctioo de \Mrima: le 

porteur du fardeau c'est \tpudgala (Jap. alaya-shiki\ c'est le personnage respect- 
able que vous voyez, qui a un tel nom &c. &c." Vallie Pousstn. Dogme-Bouddh. 
}. A. Se. IX. T. XX. 266. In a passage in Epiphanius (ady. Haeres. LXVI. cap 
XXV) it says that Manes taught that b Ttparro^ dudpcOKO^ consisted o^ 
TO. TtevTs oTotyfia. eiai 8$ dve/ioc, ^«>C, u8(op, nop teai iJyijy. 
There was a sixth, ipDyTj^ the soul, of which man had been robbed. In 
Tsuzoku Bukkyo Gimon Kaito ^hu. Vol. I. p. 504, is a lengthy expose of 
Shingon doctrine as to the soul. It lays down the six principles, earth, water, 
&c., with shiki as the sixth. These six, it says, are expressed by the mystic 
dharani a-ba^taka-ki-un and correspond to the six organs, and the six senses of 
man It was to save the "burden-bearer" — (the pudgala) that the Saviour, 
according to Manes came into the world, ore dh elde, (f^aeify naZTjp b 
^(DV dXt^opLSVTjv T7]v ^ci/J^v ii^ TO) acbpLuzc eTZgixipe, TOP uidi^ 

aUTOU. Ep. I.e. cap. XLIX. Abarakaktun is the Abrasax of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, e.g. Basilides. 

3. The Arab Historian, Al J^kabi, (Kessler I. 323) says that God is only a 
name for the Five Concepts*— colour, taste, smell, touch hearing. These how- 
ever constitute personality and so God is a personal being. The same applies 
to the god of darkness. This is, however, not so in the Fihrisf al ulttm the 
greatest of all Persian authorities on Manes. God— the King of the Paradises 
(pi.) of Light has five elements.— Gentleness, Knowledge, Understanding, Secrecy, 
Insight :— five spiritual elements -Love, Faith, Truth, Bravery, Wisdom. Earth 
has the same five elements, to which the spiritual elements corresponding zx% :— 
Breath Wind, Light, Water, Fire. 
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five spiritual emanations from the Manichaean God..^. in 

each case incarnated in great religious teachers..... »... with 
Christ as the i>^oc or " light " of the West in the one case, 

and Amida as the Dhyani Buddha of the West in the other) 

in short, I anathematize all the gods. Aeons, and derivative 
Aeons (aioivcu: rcDv aliLvwv — the Buddhas, Bosatsu, and 
Manushi Buddhas) whom Manes invented.* It is hard to 
imagine at first how immense is the Pantheon of Buddhism in 
its Tendai and Shingon forms. 

•' I anathematize those that say that Zoroaster; Buddka, 
Christ,^ Manes, and the Sun. ( — the five Dhyani Buddhas ending 
up with Vairocana=Dainichi=Amat3erasu=the Great Sun — ) 

are one and the same. (It is just what Shingon says) that 

identify Christ with the Sun and worship the celestial bodies 

(again Shingon) that say that the souls of men are identical 

with God (again Shingon) that teach that plants, trees, 

water, and such like things are endowed with souls (Shingon 
again).'* 

VII. — One of the strangest identifications that I have 
found I got from St. Augustine, who was himself at one time a 
Manichaean. Among other things in his anti Manichaean. 
treaties {e,g, the division of believers into Hearers and Perfect, 

I. Thete is a strange passage in Epiph. which I give below in which he 
speaks of the historical Oirist as being in the Small Vehicle, much as the. 
historical Gotama was. Here is the quotation. 

Epiph. adv. Haeres. LXVI (p. 647) cap. XXXI. 

al 8e Trpo^oXai Traaat^ & Irjaooc:^ b iv zcp fuKpq} nXoiwj Kai 
•fj iJ^n^p r^C C^^j Kai ol ScodeKa Ku^epi/^zae, Kai jj Tuapdevoc: 
zou (pcorbc:^ Kai b Ttpsa^uvjc: b rpivo^^ b iv T(jj /iq-dAw TrXocw, Kai 
TO ^wv nveufia Kai rb TetX(K '^ou pLe,yd).ou rcupot;, Kai Tb toD 

dvifJLOo Kai tou depo<; Koi TfKi uSavcx: ..; 

Here it is noticeable that Jesus is put in the " Small Vehicle," while the unknown 
«* tertius senex " is described as belonging to the *' Great Vehicle." The walls 
s^nst fire, wind, etc., are to be found among the signaatla of the Shido-in-dzn^ 
p. 158,76, but csp, pp. 28-32. The tertius senex is the Great Sakyamuiii of the 
Ilokekyo, the first being the historical Gotama, and the second, the expanded 
Sakyamunl of the earli<;r Mah£ly&na 
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which is also found in Shingon) he tells us that the Manichaeans 
had a threefold system of sacramental or quasi-sacramental 
worship, based on ethical rules of life, and known as the 
signacula or seals. There were three seals, he tells us, of the 
hand, the mouth, the heart, — signaculum oris^ manuSy pectoris. 
Strange to say Shingon has the same — a threefold rule of life 
with conduct for body, mouth, and heart (Jap. sangui) and 
based on that threefold system of worship known as the 
sanmitsu, " the three secrets." When we come to enquire 
more particularly, we find that these secrets are actually called 
seals^ of the hand, the mouth, and the heart, the first consisting 
of certain ritual signs to be done with the hands during 
worship, the second, of certain formulae or mantras {dharani) 
to be recited, and the third of certain acts of meditation to be 
made. The seals of*the hands are all explained in the Shido- 
indzu in the Annates du Musee Guimet. The mantras or 
seals of the mouth are mostly unintelligible formulae, supposed 

« 

to be Sanskrit, but not always so {e,g, akka=water), and there 
is said to be only one man (8i years old) who now understands 
them. ^ Of the meditations I could not learn much except 
that they did not differ materially from the sazen of the other 
sects. . 

VIII. — As we come to know more of Japanese history we 
shall probably find some deep reason prompting the Govern- 
ment of that time to send over students of religion to China. 
All sorts of religious ideas were coming into the country, as 
they had done a century before into China, Religious con- 
fusion, leading to spiritual unrest, was much to be dreaded, and 
a harmonious and harmonizing system seemed an essential. 
Dengyo and K5b6 were both harmonists, and the Ryobu 



I. Many of these spells, or dharani, are to be found in Chap. XXI. of the 
Hokekyo. I have found some, esp. applicable lo Kwannon, in a little Catechism 
entitled Kwannon no Kudoku; and there is a (Shingon) book on the " Thirteen 
Ruddhas " which gives the proper Mantra to be used for each of these personages. 
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Shinto^ which they favoured brought quietness, if it did not 
bring spiritual strength to the country. Consciously or un- 
consciously Kobo was a true disciple of Manes, and his system 
worked for great comprehensiveness as did also that of its rival 
of Tendai. 

We have thus in the Japanese Shingon a complexity ol 
causes working as it were in and out upon each other. Egypt, 
Babylon, and Persia, influence the Hindoo ritual, which 
in its turn influences the decadent Buddhism of the last two 
centuries before Christ. 

This Buddhism comes back to Egypt in the person of 
Scythianus, where it is infected with Alexandrine speculation, 
and so returns to Babylon and India. Then it influences 
Manes on the one hand, and Nagarjuna on the other, and these 
two streams flowing in totally diflerent channels, at length 
meet in China, where Kobo Daishi unites them into one, and 
out of them forms the Japanese system of the Shingon. The 
tracing of these interacting influences can only be compared 
to the following out the pedigree of a family the members of 
which have for several generations intermarried with each 
other. 

I. Kyoht Shinto, sometimes also called Ryobu Bukkyo^ is an amalgamation 
of the two religions into one system by treating Shinto gods as Buddhas and vice 
versa. It was definitely swept away at the Restoration of Meiji. 
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DARUMA AND THE BUDDHIST 

CANON. 



Daruma is in Japan the name given to a peculiar legless 
doll which is often to be seen in the hands of children. It may 
be looked upon as the equivalent of our Noah*s Arks, for it is 
in reality the image of a great Buddhist Saint. In China, the 
Saint*s name is Tamo, a personage held in so high esteem that the 
first missionaries thought that he was no other than the Apostle 
St. Thomas, whom legend has credited with the evangelization 
of India and China. His real name is Bodhidharma, He was 
an Indian Buddhist, the son of an Indian Raja, who made his 
appearance in China about the year A.D. 520, where he 
founded the Zen or Dhyani sect. This sect, under the name 
of Busshinshu (Sect of Buddha's mind) was brought into Japan 
as early as A.D. 654 by. the monk Dosho, who failed, however, 
to gain much popular favour for his teachings. It was re- 
imported in 1 172 and 1194, respectively by Eisai and Dosen, 
in two sections, the Rinzai, which came from the South of 
China, and the Sddd, which came from North of the Yangtze. 
The big Monasteries at Kamakura belong to the former, the 
Sodo has its chief seat at the Eiheiji in Echizen. 

To judge of Daruma's work, it is necessary to speak first 
of the Canon of Northern Buddhism. 

The first oflScial appearance of Buddhism in China was in 
A'D. 67, when, in answer to the Emperor Ming-ti's invitatioDy 
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• 

two priests, Matanga and Dharmaraksha, brought Buddhist 
books, relics, and images, from N.W. India, and founded a 
monastery which still exists, under the name of the White 
Horse. Both these men* died in A.D. 7O leaving behind them 
four books, of which only one now exists, the Sutra of the 42 
sections. The next batch of mbsionaries came to China' in 
A.D. 147, headed by the Parthian Prince, Anshikao. The 
interval of seventy years' was largely taken up with con- 
troversies and persecutions durii^ which the Buddhists claimed 
to be miraculously assisted.^ After A.D. 147 the stream of 
translators began. What the size of that stream was may be 
inferred from the (act that in A.D. 730, a short time before 
Derigyb l>aishi ca^me over from Japan, the Northern Buddhist 
Bible consisted of 5.048 dbdnct works — with power to add to 
their number. The treatises were very miscellaneous. There 
are treatises on abstruse metaphysics, there are also treatises on 
the cure oi the tooth-ache, and there are gods and goddesses, 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas from every land that ever contained a 
BuddUst, — Afghanistan, Persia, Central Asia, India. All the 



I. It sf ems also clear that whereax Ming-ti was a pacific ruier,' and, as such, 
naturally ipclined to Buddhism, his successors fell under the influence of the 
military party, the chief exponent of which was Panchao the Viceroy who pushed 
bis conquests as far as -the Caspian Sea. 

9. ' During those seventy odd years between A^D. 70 and A.D. I47, the 
infant Buddhist commjinities underwent a severe trial of opposition and even of 
persecution, at the hands of the representatives of the older religions of China. 
The Confucianists and Taoists were the most vigorous opponents of the foreign . 
religion, and the Buddhist answer seems to have b. ..: an appeaMo the niiracul- 
Otis. In Bukkyo Cimon Mmddki Vo*L I. chap 2, there is a long discussion on 
relicSk and sacred, objects, together with, an account of the miracles which are 
believed to have accompanied the first introduction of Buddhism into- China. 
Thel}Ones of Buddhist Saint?, placed on an anvil, refused to be broken by the 
blows of a sledge hammer, the Sacred Books of the priests, and the idols which 
they venerated, passed unscathed through the ordeal of fire. 4 drama very 
similar to that of Elijah and the priests of Baal Was enacted in ihe capita^ city 
of the Later or Eastern Han D3aiasty, and the result— (if we may trust the 
Buddhist historians, who are not always veracious) — was the triumph of tbc 
breigo religioQi through the mtrnfest interposition of ProviiJ«DCe, 
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books claimed to have been originally written in Sanskrit San- 
skrit was the ecclesiastical language of Buddhism, just as much 
as Latin was the ecclesiastical language of Mediaeval Europe. 

The obvious results, which were felt less in India, where 
there was no importation of books, than in China, where 
missions came in from all sides, and where the stream was aug- 
mented by native additions, was a most alarming confusion of 
religious ideas. For this several remedies suggested themselves. 

(i) Eclecticism. — Buddhist teachers took some particular 
Sutra or Commentary which appealed specially to their wants, 
and made the selected book or books the bases of their 
sectarian teaching. These are known as the " One Sutra one 
Commentary " Sects, and are very largely of Indian origin. 
The early sects in Japan (mostly extinct) which established 
themselves during the Nara period (Kusha, Hosso, Jojitsu, 
Ritsu, Sanron, &c.) belonged to this class. They were narrow 
and sectarian bodies, and both in Japan and China were disposed 
lo quarrel amongst themselves. There is plenty of proof tend- 
ing to show that about the Nara period (from A.D. 593 to 
A. D. 793) » Buddhism in Japan was distracted by internal 
conflicts which were very disturbing to the whole country, and 
that the Emperor Kwammti's thought, in sending K5bo and 
Dengyd to China, was mainly to obtain some religious system 
which should bring peace to the country and obtain the 
harmonious co-operation within the body politic of Buddhism, 
Confucianism and the indigenous Shinto. I have already 
spoken about Kobo and his work. It remains for me to speak 
of Dengyo's labours. 

II. The Harmonists. — Eclecticism having failed, both in 
China and Japan, to bring forth good fruit, the way remained 
open for the Harmonists to try their hand. Was it possible to 
bring the chaos of Mahayana scriptures into anything like order 
or system ? The task exercised the ingenuity of many priests, 
both Indian and Chinese. Kaigen and Chiko, among the 
former, Eshi, Chisha, Genshu, and others, among the latter, all 
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tried their hands at it and failed. Emon Zenshi (A.D. 400) gave 
up the attempt in despair, and yet fluked a success. Despairing 
of finding which, was the principal scripture to which the rest of 
the books should be subordinated, he shut his eyes, walked 
into the library and took the first book his fingers touched. It 
happened to be Nagarjuna's Madhyamika S'dstra, and he took 
it as the basis of his arrangement. " And this," says a Japa- 
nese writer, " is the basis of the Tendai sect !" ' 

Dengyo Daishi's system was a little different to that. 
The founder of the Chinese Tendai had supposed four great 
periods of development in the teachings of Sakyamuni, and had 
arranged all the scriptures of the Three Baskets according to 
those periods, making the Madhyamika Sastra the key to the 
whole harmony. Dengy5 Daishi added a fifth period to his 
harmony of the Master's life, and thereby made room in the 
highest place for the Saddharma-pundarika, which had been a 
favorite in Japan ever since the Prince Imperial Shotoku had 
himself delivered lectures on it in the precincts of the Palace at 
Narav Dengyo's periods are the following: — (i) Kegon 
(Avatamsaka) a very exalted set of teachings delivered before 
Angels and Bodhisattvas, immediately after his Enlightenment, 
when the celestial glory was still upon Gotama. (li) Agon 
(Agama), simple teachings, for sinful men, being the substance 
of his early preachings at Benares and elsewhere, (iii) Hodo 
(Vaipulya), the "expanded teachings" of a later period, given 
to disciples with a certain amount of spiritual experience, 
(iv)- Hminya (Prajnik) containing the philosophy of his whole 
system, and lastly, (v) Hokke-Nehan (Saddharma-pundarika, 
Nirvana), being theological and ecstatic teachings of his last few 
years. In this way Dengyo Daishi hoped that he had formu 
lated a comprehensive system in which there was room for the 
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whole *' 84,000 articles of the orthodox Mahayana Faith," 
and certainly if the Truth can be obtained by boundless com- 
prehensiveness, Dengyo Daishi was on the way to attaining it. 
It took a student some twenty years to graduate in theology in 
the Buddhist University which Dengyd established on Hieizan, 
and it is extremely doubtful if he could have succeeded in his 
designs if he had not added Jto his theological requirements 
some ^ very practical and beneficial labours of a different sort. 
It was perhaps too much to expect that so comprehensive a 
sect as the Tendai should continue for long in a pure and 
virtuous state. It had in it too much that was incongruous 
and incompatible, and too much that was worldly and carnal. 
It was the Court religion, and lent itself to Court intrigues 
during one of the most intriguing periods of Japanese history. 
It was torn into factions by the rivalries of ambitious priests^ 
and the conflicting claims of competing monasteries. The 
Hieizan monks were notorious fighters, and the history of 
Japanese Buddhism from A.D. 900 to A.D. 1250 is the record 
of a succession of protests from earnest-minded, spiritual, teach- 
ers, against the corruptions of the dominant school of thought.* 

One of these protests was the protest of the Zen sects in 
A.D. 1 1 72 and 1194, which I mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper. Both Eisai and Dozen based their Protestant 
teachings on the doctrines foripulated by Bodhidharma. 

Daruma held with St. Paul, that " the letter killeth." He 
did not trouble to investigate the Mahayana Scriptures, to 
select this book, or reject that other. He simply put the whole 
on one side, and said that it was not by the Scriptures that a 
man could be saved. By clinging to a " One Sutra, One 
Commentary " system, a man "became generally a narrow 
minded bigot ; by trying to follow the Harmonists and. adopting 
all Scriptures, he exposed himself to the danger of always 

I. See de Mazelieres y^/rt« vols. I and II fur a good description of the State 
of Japan during the period from the 9th to the 13th centuries. 
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learning and never coming to a knowledge of the Truth. The 
way of Buddhism was simpler. Its main problem was to arrive 
at Busshin, at the/* inmost heart of Buddha/' and that waa- a 
task which each man must do for himself, by following the 
path which the Master had trodden first, which the Bodhisattvas 
and Patriarchs had trodden after him. By his own exertions^ 
by the purification of his own heart, by a deep and constant 
contemplation of the most abstract kind, and growing deeper 
and more abstract with every exercise, he must reach out to 
Truths which Gotama had attained to under the Bo-Tree. 
Daruma's system is the Buddhist counterpart of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius Loyola, and the Zen faith has always 
been the faith of soldiers and men of serious afiairs. It was 
the faith of the manly Hojo Regents at Kamakura ; it has 
always been the popular Buddhism of the samurai. 

When once this enlightenment has been reached, the 
Zenshu believer will turn to his scriptures, and there find 
comfort. But he need not confine himself to the Buddhist 
scriptures at all. Confucianism, especially that of the deep 
reaching Oyomei School, has always been the strength and stay 
of the Zenshu priests and lay believers. In modern days, they 
will turn to Epictetus, to Tolstoi, to Emerson, to Goethe, nay, 
they will try to find ** sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing." The Essence of Zenshuism is the ** Heart of Buddha." 
But what that heart is cannot exactly be said. There is a 
carving at Nikko which tells the tale. Three monkeys holding 
their hands, one over his eyes, one over his ears, and one over 
his mouth, mizanc, kikazam, vma^aru : — *' Eye hath not seen 
it, ear hath not heard it, tongue hath not spoken it." The 
truth lies too deep for any but a communication from mind to 
mind. Oral transmission fails, the written letter fails^still more 
signally. " All wise men," said Lord Beaconsfield, " are of the 
same religion : no wise man ever says what that religion is." 

The Zeoshuists claim, and I think with justice, that theirs 
IS the most pure form of Indian Buddhism in Japan. They 
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are certainly the most tree of any of the Japanese sects from 
admixture of non-Indian elements. They represent, as far as 
can be at such a distance of place and time, the old Buddhist 
faith that renovated India in the days of Gotama and As'oka, 
that fought against Hindoo philosophers and Brahman sages. 
Th^ are the sturdiest and strongest, though not perhaps the 
most obtrusively active, of Buddhist sects at the present day. 

To-day I have said all I can in their praise. In my last 
lecture I shall speak of so^e criticisms which have been direct- 
ed against them by contemporaries. 
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TENDA! AND SHINSHU. 



I have read in a Buddhist book pubb'shed this summer 
{Bukkyo Kakuha Kbyo) that the different sects ought to be 
arranged according to their honzon, or principal object of 
worship. This arrangement gives us three classes of Buddhist 
sects,— those in which Vairoc'ana is the Honzon, those in which 
it is Sakyamuni, and, lastly, those which give the principal seat 
of honour to Amida. 

The Tendai system, true to its characteristic^ spirit of com- 
prehensiveness> tried to hold all three, but fciiled. It admitted 
Sakyamuni, Amida, and Vairoc'ana, but it* did not succeed 
in keeping its monks true even to one of these three. 
We find Tendai temples like that e.g., 6i Asakusa, in 
which Kwannon is the honzon, in others it is Yakushi, or 
Kompira, the Sanskrit Kuvera. The Tendai very soon 
split into sub-sects, — partly from worldly reasons, and partly 
owing to dogmatic considerations. There is a sub-sect of 
Tendai in which Amida is the honzon, in contradistinction 
to the practice of the main body, which principally reveres the 
glorified Sakyamuni as described in the Ilokekyo, and no 
less than four sects of out and out Amida worshippers have 
left the Tendai and set up for themselves. It would take me 
beyond my present limits to go into a detailed account of these, 
sects. Suffice it to say that— th e^ - first Gcct. — the one k flown 
as Yl>dzunembutsu> and founded by Rvonen Shonin^ Jn 
A.D. 1 1 23, — is based on a vision in which Amida himself 
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appeared to the foun der of t he sect, and told him to f^o niit 
from the Hieizan Monastery, as being a den of dem ons, and 
to take r efiigf ^*^ ^ <^^ Being, who siimmeH and .stood for 
all, and a One religious practice which united all in itself. The 
Vision showed that the Hieizan required both moral refoml 
^d a simplification of dogma, but the Yudzunembutsu can 
scarcely be said to have been a succe ss. It has always been a 
small sect : its younge r sisters, the J5do, founded by Genku, o r 
Honen, in F^go^ an d thf ^ hinshii^ established by Shinran in 
I224j_h ave both been much more successful. They hav e 
appeal<»H_tn Buddhist histor y and traditions, have boldy 

Cljai yned to rg^ r^^g e nf th e , friio fp-irhin^ nf SiVjnmi i ni in hJS I fttfr 
y ffl fS , ^"^ ^'^ V** fp^^f^rt ^ f^ JrhrtH* qmH-nrc Ckf^hit Japanese BiiHHh ist-S 

into their folds. T he re is one othg r Amjda^ct. the Ji^ founded 
r^hpnt j_^25^_^| .>;o as the r f^n^<" <^f ;> ^«g«<^", hut to all practical 
-intents and purpose s it is the _Jodp_and ShinQlin that^yjrt^ialljy^ 
monopolize the world of Amida worshippers. 

These sects (they obviously came into existence in Japan 
from^tfie^absolj|it§^jiecess^ of presenting theJ^peop eoTthis 
country with something more simple and practicalthan the 
extremely elaboratesystems of Shingon and Ten^ai)jll^ fiijd 
thgjr peculiar tenet s in thre e Sutras-^^^J^/fj^g/V/^^^^^Ige/tf^ggi^^- 
ju/iyd and Afftidtjhk)^dJl—\n wh^clv&k^muni^d^c^i^^ 
merits of another Buddhaias great as, or greater than, Himself, 
Wiio^presideToveraW Para3i5elntowhi3inothj^^ 

is undemedmay enter, and^]admlsaOT_t^^ 
gainedTquite irrespective of a man's Karma, sim^jrJtfyJEaith 
in^ an9r'TnyocatKn^QriE£[^^lQt^^ Amitabha. Like 

many (I might say allthg}JMahayj na books, these three Sul tas 
are not mentioned for centuries after Gotama's death. In the 



middle J>f Jhe ist century A.D^ As'vaghosha mentions both 
Amidajand_Jhe^utr^ of Faith {Kishinron) : 

we are told that Nagarjuna^ied^with his face set t owards j he 

I. In Sanskrit respectively the Larger Sukhavati Vyuha, the Amilayur 
dhyani sutra, and the Smaller Sukhavati Vyuha 
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Western P ara dise : the brothers Asangha and Vasubandhu 
believed on Amida in India of the fifth century A.D. In China, 
Amida books were brought in very early, Kumarajiva and 
others were great translators of these Sutras, and the so-called 
White I^tus Sect, which is still in existence, has been the 
foster-mother of the 'Japanese sects which I have already 
mentioned. Any one who has given the least attention to 
Mahayana Buddhism will know how hard it is to assign a date 
to any Sutra coming from India. Even supposing that these 
Sutras represent the genuine teachings of Sakyamuni, there is an 
interval of silence, from B.C 490 to A.D. 60, during which neither 
Amida nor Amida Sutras are once mentioned, so far as we know. 

I myself believe that the Sutras, as we have them now, are 
of a late date, much posterior to Shaka's time, and that the 
writings themselves should be classed as " Vaipulya," or 
" developed,*' i.e. containing doctrines given at first in a very 
simple form, but expanded and developed on some subsequent 
occasion. But, while believing the books themselves to be late, 
I think the teaching concerning Amida may have been actually 
given, in germ, by Sakyamuni himself during one of the last 
years of his Life (say B.C. 485.) I will give the reasons which 
have led me to this conclusion. 

There is a touch of time and place about the Amitayur- 
dhyana Sutra which seems to my mind to bear all the marks 
oi being essentially true. It is known that Gotama had, as one 
of his most earnest disciples, a local Rajah, Bimbisara 
by name. Bimbisara had a bad son, Ajatasatru, who, conspir- 
ing with Gotama's wicked cousin Devadatta, plotted to 
dethrone his father, and reign in his stead. The old King was 
accordingly thrown into prison, and, by his son's orders, kept 
on very short commons in the hopes that he might die. Queen 
Vaidehi, however, managed to smuggle food into the prison, 
and the old King lived- and throve. Then the wicked son 
redoubled the severity of his father's imprisonment, and 
Vaidehi was no longer permitted access to her husband in 
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gaol. In her distress, she then sent for the Buddha, to come and 
give counsel and advice. " What have I and my husband 
done," she asked, *' that we should be tormented with such a 
wicked son ? '* And, " where is there a place that is free fron) 
sin and defilement ? for 1 can find none in India." * She was quite 
right' There was no such teaching in India at the time, as may 
be seen from the accounts given in the various biographies of 
Gotama's discussions with hermits and sages, at the time when he 
was seeking after Enlightenment. In an ordinary Buddhist book, 
Gotama ought to have told her a very i^tosaAc Jaiaka story, of 
how, eg, she had been a butcher in some previous existence, and 
was now expiating her wickedness by one life of misery for 
every animal she had killed, and all the comfort he ought to 
have been able to offer her should have been that, when 
all these thousands of sins had been expiated in some very 
remote future, she might possibly look forward to a better 
existence. Instead of that, with a refreshing inconsistency, 
Gotama sweeps aside the whole system of karma (the only 
law that India until then knew), explains to her one or two 
religions, — for I take the expression *' a Buddha-field " to mean a 
religion, — and bids her look for comfort to the West, to a Pure 
I^nd in which karma is for ever set aside through the merits of 
the Great Buddha of the western regions. That is the germ of the 
Arnida Cult. The idea is worked out and elaborated in the 
three Sutras : the elaboration is, I think, of a later date, but the 
narrative I have related sounds to niie like a genuine page from 
Sakyamuni's life. 

The question at once arises, irom whe nce did Sakya- 
muni obtain his knowledge of this western " Buddha fielff," 
(or religion^, with its princTple of salv ation by faith and purity 

^f lif ^r. thi^ faJHi wi^iV^ ^'^ rti^fcU^ r;^f IndJR , hnf w hi ch is yet 

a ^ording to these Sutras, destined to attract to itself converts 
from aU t^he other l^uddha fields in the world, and whose Master 
is sflL^xalted a .personage that Sakyamunixau tell Vaidehi that 
" Amitabha is always near to you " ? 
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We might perhaps 5ay that it came to him throup[h 
prophetic or spiritual insight, and we could not reasonably 
refuse to grant to Sakyamuni that gift which we grant to a 
Gentile prophet such as l^laani. Jkit there is no necessity to 
suppose any prophetic gift at all. 

When Sakyamuni came into the world, B.C. 550 or there- 
abouts, the great Babylonian L'mpire was at the height of its 
outward prosperity though inwardly tottering to its fall. The 
exiled Jews were there, and they were of two kinds, — the pious 
souls, who mourned for their sins by the waters of Babylon, 
and the moneygrubbers, who availed themselves of the opport- 
unities of being in a first- class commercial city to amass 
fortunes by trading with merchants from the East. Babylon 
was the London of the ancient world : Nebuchadnezzar had 
built for it a fine sea pott, between which and India there was 
much coming and going. Sakyamuni, the bulk of whose 
disciples came from the merchant- class, cannot very well have 
missed hearing of Babylon. He was no cave-dweller, he lived 
amongst his fellow- men. 

When Sakyamuni was a young man, the whole world was 
astonished by the sudden and awful fall of Babylon, and the 
rapid rise of the Persian Empire, a rise as phenomenal as that 
of Japan in our days. Events of this importance do not take place 
in a comer. There was a stock- exchange in Babylon, which 
must have been effected by the political crisis, and which would 
in its turn affect the merchants of India, who traded with that coun- 
try. Sakyamuni must have heard of these happenings, and he can- 
not well have missed hearing of the facts connected \Vith the Fall of 
Babylon. Fulfilled prophecies are apt to be exaggerated rather 
than minimized, and when the people, frotn whose prophets had 
come the swifdy- fulfilled predictions of Babylonia's doom, were 
restored to their country, it was a tale that would not lose by 
the telling in the bazaars of India. 

About the year 520, the year in which llaggai and Zechar- 
iah began their prophetic ministry, Darius came to the throne of 
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Persia. Darius extended the Persian dominions to India, as far 
as, and perhaps beyond, the Indus, into Punjaub. Sakyamuni 
was an itinerating preacher, and his wanderings sometimes took 
him very near to the Persian frontier. His own people were 
the Sakyans, and there were members of the same tribe living 
within the territories of the new Persian Kingdom. In 513, 
Darius undertook his mighty expedition against the Scythians, 
and bridged the Dardanelles. Herodotus, who wrote the 
History of that expedition, gives us an account of the Sakyan 
troops, who came from India, and marched next to their Indian 
brothers-in-arms, to chastise their Scythian or Sakyan cousins 
in Europe. The expedition against the Scythians was followed 
by the War with the Greeks. Sakyan troops must have fought 
at Marathon, watched the defeat at Salamis, and again fought at 
Plataea. It is incredible that Sakyamuni, who died a year 
before Salamis, should not have heard of the mighty Persian 
Empire, of its founder Cyrus, whom the Ikbylonian Isaiah 
recognized as the Servant of Jehovah, and of the new religious 
spirit which the Babylonian Captivity put into the heaits of the 
Jews, and through them, later, into the hearts of the world. 
The Western Buddha field, presided over by Amida, would 
seem to be an echo of the spiritual teachings of the Jewish 
prophets of the Exile.* 

But this is by no means all, for it refers only to the germ 
out of which was developed the teaching of Amida, and we 
have said nothing yet about the written books. 

Immediately after the death of Sakyamuni, his elder 
disciples held a Council in a Cave- Monastery at Rajagriha, 
where they drew up a body of Scriptures, copied down from 
the memories of the Master's chief co-workers and apostles. 
Five hundred priests partook in this Council ; but it did not 



I. I may add that the Bukkyo Seitm, in a systematized Life of Shaka, says 
' that the Kammnryoju kyo (Amitayur-dhyana-sutra) was preached in the 38th 

year of Buddha's Ministry. This would place it in the year B.C. 487. three 
years after the battle of Marathon. 
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command universal sympathy, for an opposition meeting was 
held outside the Cave, at which an independent set of teachings 
was made. 

The opposition probably came from the men of Vaisali 
and the neighbourhood, from subjects of Bimbisara, who had 
listened to the Master's later teachings, and who did not want to 
go back to the elements on which the older men insisted. Sub- 
sequently (some say ico years, but this is doubtful) a second 
Council was held, on the question of relaxations of discipline. 
The remonstrants could not get their way, and " trekked " 
across the frontier iuto non-Indian lands. They are called 
Vrijiputrakas : they were probably Sakyans from Vaisali, and 
it would seem that they went to seek a home amongst their 
Sakyan kinsfolk. 

Herodotus (Bk. i) tells of a Sakyan army that traversed 
Palestine and penetrated into Egypt. 

Later, Sakyans (Buddhists possibly by this time) fought 
in the Persian armies against Alexander, and after Alexander's 
death, in the numerous armies which his successors raised for 
their frequent wars with one another. When their wars were 
over, the Greek Sovereigns of Antioch and the East did what 
the Romans after them did with such striking success : they 
formed colonies of veterans whom they placed in cities in differ- 
ent parts of the Empire, and whom they thus bound to them- 
selves by free grants of lands and houses. There were many such 
colonies of veteran Scythians : let me mention one — the town 
of Bethshan, on the confines of Samaria and Galilee. Its Greek 
name was Scythopolis, the city of the Sakyans. There was 
also the district of Decapolis : and Galilee is known as ** Galilee 
of the Gentiles." ' 

I. The early connection of Baddhism with foreign countries may be gather- 
ed from the following facts which I take from Kern's Bmldhismus. (vol. II. p. 
279). Yas'as, who in the Northern succession succeeds Ananda as third 
patriarch, was a merchant- sailor (<' See hindler ") during Gotama's lifetime, and 
entered the monastic order soon after the KirvlUia. It is said of another 
Patriarch, Dhitika, (Kern. I.e. 273) that be made many conversions in Tocharis- 
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When, under As'oka, 15.C. 263 — 245, Buddhism became 
the dominant faith of India, a wave of missionary zeal came 
over the country, and Buddhist missions went East and West, 
reaching as far as Egypt, Asia Minor, and Greece. These 
would naturally go to their brethren of the Buddhist and 
Sakyan Dispersion. The Persian Empire, let me add, was 
famous for its good roads and communications. These roads 
were kept up by their Greek successors : and in India there is 
at least one ancient high-road, marked with monasteries, that 
runs from Central India, across the Punjaub into Afghanistan. 

A hundred years later, during the wars of the Maccabees, 
about A.D. 150, we get the first mention made of the sect ol 
the Jisse/ns, a mysterious people living, both geographically 
and spiritually, on the confines between Jewry and the outside 
world. Much has been said about this strange people. It 
has been said that they were a sect of unorthodox Jews . that 
they were the extreme Persianizers among the Jews, who 
carried the strict tendencies of the Pharisees to their logical 
conclusions : that they were very good heathen of the Pytha- 
gorean type : that they were Buddhists pure and simple. It 
has been claimed for John the Baptist that he was an Essene : 
the same thing has been alleged of Christ. It is pretty certain 
that neither was an Essene : it is equally certain that there were 
certain spiritual affinities between the teachings of the Essenes 
and of Christ, which made many of the former welcome the 
teachings of the Son of Man. Christ, as far as we know, never 
mentioned the Essenes, he certainly never spoke badly of them, 
and many of his sayings were just such as the Essenes them- 
selves would have been likely to formulate. The I^^senes were 
very probably, in thei r origin, descendants of the mixed families 

tan. Diitika is connected with a King of the name of Minara, who may or may 
not t)e identical with the Greek King Menander, who reigned in Buctri^; and is 
a well known personage in the history of Northern Buddhism. Among the 
Ajx^stles sent out after the third Council under Tishya-Maudgaliputra is Dhar- 
inarakshita " the Greek " who is said to have worked with considerable success 
among the nations of Western Asia. 
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who had been excluded from the Temple by Ezia : with then\ 
were mixed Buddhist Sakyans, and others, and their communities 
were increased, it is sa-id, by additions from time to time from 
those somewhat Puritanical Jews, who called themselves " the 
meek of the earth," and who wanted something more restful 
than the political and worldly religion of the Maccabean and 
Herodian priesthoods, of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Scribes. 

We get most of our knowledge of the Essenes from 
Josephus and Philo the Alexandrian. They lived a strict, semi- 
monastic, life, some as monks, others, in the world but not ol 
it ; they abstained from meat, and from the animal sacrifices in 
the Temple, to which however they sent offerings from time to 
time. They reverenced the old Testament, but they had also 
books of their own which they kept secret, and certain spiritual 
Beings or Angels whose names they were sworn not to 
reveal. They worshipped the Rising Sun, as symbol of their 
Messianic hopes, a practice to which the prophet Malachi seems 
to refer when he talks of the " Sun of Righteousness arising 
with healing in his wings ; " and, what is most to our present 
puri>ose, they looked forward at death to entering into a 
Western Paradise. 

The Jewish writer, Philo of Alexandria, speaks of the 
Essenes in the highest terms, as persons from whom he had 
learned a very great deal. It is to Philo that Christian 
theology ow^es the first indications of its highest mystery — the 
mystery of the Trinity ; — for it is in his books that we get the 
first formulated belief in the Divine Logos or Word, and tiie 
first hints of the co-operation of Three Persons in the Divine 
Godhead. Is it chance, or is it the result of a sequence of 
cause and effect, that we find in the three Buddhist Sutras 
of the Amida Sects an indication of a Triad of Divine Persons, 
all interested in the Salvation of Mankind ? 

In each of the Sutras in question, Amida appears : in each 
case he is accompanied by two Bodhisattvas who aid him in his 
work of mercy Their names in Sanskrit are Avalokites'vara 
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and Mahasthamaprapta— *' Infinite Mercy " and " Divine 
Strength"— in Japanese, Kwannon and Seishi. Kwannon in 
the Pure Land books is male, not female : stripped of the wild 
and fanciful legends with which the misguided devotion of a 
miracle-mongering Mahayana has covered him, he symbolizes 
God becoming incarnate in many forms and on many occasions 
in order that He may save, not only all mankind, but all 
Nature; for Buddhism agrees with St. Paul that by reason 
of sin " the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain.*'' Seishi, who, I am told, must not be identified with the 
Bodhisattva of the same name worshipped by the Shingon, is 
the symbol of Divine Force, Energy, Spirit, — the Force 
of God. These, and these three only, are proposed to the Pure 
Land believer as objects of adoration, in the Buddhist Scriptures 
which extol the Greatness of Amida, which set before man, 
even in this world, the hope of the Western Paradise, and 
proclaim the abolition of Karma through a Divine Person who 
has obtained for them what a Christian would call the forgive- 
ness of all their sins.* 



I. I may perhaps be allowed to give in a note, here, a few thought on the 
relations between Buddhist Kamta and Christian Forgiveness. To ihe Christian, 
Karma seems unnecessarily hard and inexorable, to the Buddhist, the doctrine 
of Forgiveness seems unjust, because it often is taken to imply that the bad 
action goes unpunished. But it may be that Karma and Forgiveness go hand 
in hand, a thought suggested to my mind by a sermon preached in St. Andrew's 
Church, Tokyo, by the Rev. A.F. King, on Jan. 28. 1908, on a theme connected 
'A-ith the Conversion of St. Paul. Stephen, dying, commends his cause to His 
Master and God who had said *' Vengeance is mine: I will repay." The 
Vengeance and the Repayment (in Buddhist language, the Kmtna of the bad 
act) are both to be w^en, literally exemplified in the life of St. Paul. The Vision 
on the Road to Damascus is practically the same as that which was before the 
eyes of St. Stephen as he confronted his enemies : the stoning at Lystra is the 
literal expiation of the Martyrdom of St. Stephem. The full tale of punish- 
ment is exacted, not in vengeance but in love, not to destroy but to give new life, 
Saul openly preaches Christ in Damascus, and St. Paul, bruis^ed and crushed 
though be was, stands up, returns to Lystra, and the next day starts on a 
long and difficult journey. Karma sometimes becomes what the preacher called 
the " Vengeance of Divine Love." 
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It roust not, however, be concluded that the relations 
of Amida and his attendant Bodhisattvas in the Pure Land Sutras* 
are precisely the same as those existing between the Three 
Persons of the Christian Trinity. There are indeed many and 
most important points of difference, but into these I have 
no time to enter, nor is this the place to do so. 

I would add, in conclusion, that there is a plainly mar ked 
difi erence be tween the three butras. 1 he larger S ukhavat i 
Vyuha refers to the past : it tells of how Amida made^ is 
V ow, an d how he raised Himself to His_Pla££^__Ihe.Jimitayur^ 
Dh yana Sutra _speaks of th e pr esent : it points Vaidehi to the 
Western Paradise as an actually accomplished fact, and show s 
howTSniida^s. Mercy suits the needsjof all men and draw s all 
men^ to itself. The Lesse r Sukha vati Vy^ha speaks of the 
We stern Paradise of the Future as the place of the So ul after 

'd pnfh (and therphy again nvprfhrnwn tVin rurront P.iyHf Uuun^, 

w hirh k n ow ^- no pro pei L life aft e r dft f^ ^^j ^""^ "^ n - M -i f i nn ^^ ,} 
personal identity). The ^h r cc principal Fuie Laud Sects {ire, 
JVudj^u nembutsu, Jodo^ and Shinshu) do not agree, I am 
toldj^n^ Jhg ya^ue^^hsy attach to these Sutras, each of them 
la^g especially stress on one or the other book^according^s 
they lay more orjessemgh^son present, past, or future.* 

I. In a recent numtier 'of a popular Japanese magazine, Mr. Saeki publishes 
an article which I hope may soon be published in English, on the discovery of 
an ancient colony cf Jews in Japan. In the light of this discovery, I should be 
glad to see some scholar take up the study of an old Japanese book, Fushi- 
Sogo (the ** Reconciliation of Father and Children *') which is highly esteemed 
amongst Shinshu believers. The very title of the book suggests the last verse of 
the prophecy of Malachi, in whose writing there is much that would appeal to 
an Amidaist. Mr. Saeki's discovery strengthens the conjecture made in this 
lecture that the idea of Amida came into Buddhism from the Exilic and post 
Exilic prophets of Judaism. 



IV. NIGniReiN AND I10KBKY0 

If we were wishing to pick holes in Japanese Buddhism, 
it would be the Japanese Buddhists themselves that would 
provide us with the pick to do it with. We have already 
seen, in a previous lecture, how vigorously Bodhidharma and 
his followers handled the Sacred Canon of the Mahayana 
Scriptures, and swept aside all the labours of the painstaking 
translator, the unscrupulous forger, and the ingenious harmo- 
nist, in one impartial condemnation. To-day, we shall see 
Nichiren, the greatest and most striking personality in the 
whole of Japanese Buddhist literature, passing the most 
scathing of condemnations on all his Buddhist brethren and 
predecessors, and proclaiming himself the Apostle of a 
Buddhist Belief, so different to all that had gone before as 
practically to amount to a new religion. 

Nichiren, born in 1222, began to propagate his new faith 
in 1253. The shadow of the Mongol was lying, black and 
gloomy, over a great part of Asia. At any moment, the 
dreaded conqueror might, as in fact he did a few years later, 
stretch forth a greedy hand towards the East, and send 
an Armada against Japan. The Empire, torn asunder by 
factions, her born leaders puppets in the hands of designing 
courtiers, lay at the mercy of any invader with faith to venture 
On the enterprise, when, in 1260, Nichiren published his 
patriotic essay, the Ankoktiron, or Essay on the Tranquiliza- 
tion of the Country, which he dedicated to the Hojo Regent 
Tokiyori. Nichiren was banished to Izu for his audacity, but 
his words took effect. When the dreaded Mongols came 
they found Japan prepared. 

Nichiren had begun his monastic life as a student in a 
Shingon Temple. He had then spent many years in study 
and wandering, sometimes at Kyoto, or Hieizan, sometimes 
at Nara, sometimes at Kamakura. He had read all the 
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Sutras, and sat at the feet oi many teachers, ot all sects and 
denominations. He found himself in the end profoundly 
disappointed. Not only did he find that the results of 
Buddhism^ as seen in the actual conditions of the countr>% 
were bad ; but he came slowly also to the further conclusion 
that tlie true meaning ol Buddhism had not yet been set 
before the world. The two discoveries went together in his 
mind. The country was in a bad state because its religious 
system was defective : if the religion could be made perfect, 
the condition of the country would improve : the time had 
now come to proclaim the perfect Law of the Tathagata, and 
he was the man to establish the perfect Religion, neither the 
Small Vehicle, nor the Large, but the One, True Vehicle.* 

As soon therefore as he was recalled from his banishment 
to Izu, he at once commenced an onslaught on the other 
sects who had brought about the trouble by their worldliness 
and heresies. The Nara sects, of the One Sutra and One 
Commentary, had signed their surrender, as it were, and lost 
their influence. They had allowed the identification of 
Vairo^ana Buddha with Amaterasu the Shinto goddess of the 
Sun, they had made a compact with the Emperor Kwammu, 
which led to the despatch of Kobo and Dengyo, as 
commissioners to form a new State Buddhism, they had lost 
their independence and consequently could not be expected 
to do much for their country's good. The followers of 
Kobo had weakened their influence by placing mantras and 
incantations above the weightier matters of the Law: the 
monks of the Tendai had given in to the world, and had 
encouraged the constant resignations of men in authority, 
which made all stable government impossible : the monks of 
the Jodo and Shinshu sects had followed suit and become as 
worldly as the Tendai, from which they came out : and the 
Zen, with their claims to a direct personal revelation to each 
believer who seeks after the Truth by the way of meditation, 

i^M^^ ■ ■■■ ■ ■■-■■^■■■■^ ^^ m,m m , ■»»■■■■■■■■ ■ I ■■ ■ ■ ■ m^ ■■■■-■■■ .^ ^ ^ ■■■■■■■■ mi- ■■ — — ^»^ 

*I believe I have been able to trace this One Vehicle io the Naassencs 
described in Book V. of the Phllosophumena. 
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could only be described as possessed of a Devil, so proud and 
self-conceited were they. 

None, said Nichiren, had understood the true nature of 
Buddhism, for none really understood the Person and Nature 
of its Founder. The Shingon placed Vairogana on their 
Altars, and the Shinshu, Amida : the one an alien deity, foreign 
to Buddhism, the other, an Imperfect Buddha imperfectly 
apprehended by Faith alone, instead of by Faith and a changed 
heart, — a teaching so dangerous in Nichiren's eyes that he 
proclaimed that each several invocation of Amida's name 
would give the misguided worshipper a re-birth, not in the 
Pure Land, but in the lowest and hottest of the hells. 

Nichiren's scathing denunciations of contemporary Bud- 
dhism brought him into trouble with the Regent. He was 
even condemned to death, so relentless were his enemies, and 
Japanese artists have often depicted the scene of his marvellous 
deliverance on the sands between Kamakura and Enoshimap 
when the raised sword of the executioner was stayed by a 
thunderbolt. But danger could not turn him from his purpose, 
and having, by his criticisms, cleareid the foundations of 
religion, he proceeded to construct a new superstructure. 

Five things are necessary, said Nichiren, for the promul- 
gation of the true religion. There must be (i) a knowledge of 
the exact personal teachings of the man who founded it, (ii) a 
knowledge of the nature of man and mankind, (iii) the right 
time, (iv) the right place and (v) a knowledge of the past 
religious experience of the nations, as well as a clear foresight 
of the future. All these he found united in bis own time and 
person. It had been made clear to him, and he felt himself 
commissioned to proclaim it to the world, that the whole of 
Shaka's personal teachings were to be found in the Hokekyo, 
the scripture which taught with unfailing certainty the true 
Nature of man : the Age of Mappo, of the destruction of the 
Law, of the decay of Faith, demanded a teacher to put life 
into the the dying embers, and Japan, where the Mahayana 
liad been taught in its fullness, was the country in which the 
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advance could best made from the Great Vehicle to the One 
True Vehicle, and that advance could best be made in accord- 
ance with past experiences and future hopes, the medicines to 
heal the sicknesses of the age being administered only after a 
most careful diagnosis of the religious and moral symptoms. 

In the Hokekyo, said Nichiren, is to be found the true 
Sakyamuni as revealed by himself before his death. He is 
not, as the small Vehicle teaches in the Agama Sutras, a mere 
man born in Central India, who went about doing good, and 
teaching the simple elements of a simple faith to men and 
women entangled in mundane affairs. Neither is he the 
superhuman Buddha, sixteen feet in bodily stature, whose 
footprints may be seen, e.g. on the great stone in front of 
the Zojoji Temple in Shiba Park. Sakyamuni, according 
to Nichiren, is more than this. He is the Great Self of the 
Universe — the Immanent God, if we may adopt tlie language 
of modem speculation. He is " above all, through all : *' man 
in Him is partaker of the Divine Nature, and not man alone — 
every rock, every sea, every planet, the Sun, tlie Moon, and 
the most distant of constellations, all are manifestations of the 
Buddha Nature, all are parts and parcels of Sakyamuni. 
There have been many Buddhas and many Buddha-fields, but 
these are but partial Buddhas, each exhibiting but a portion of 
the whole Truth. In Sakyamuni, unbounded, uncreated, self- 
enlightened from all eternity, and in Him alone, dwells the 
whole " fullness '* of the Buddha Nature. 

The Christian Theologian will gaze with astonishment 
when he first realizes the main thought underlying the teach- 
ings of Nichiren. "These," he will exclaim, "are the 
speculations of the Alexandrian Gnostics, of Basilides ^nd his 
crew. These are the problems which exercised the mind of 
St. Paul when he wrote to the Colossians and Ephesians, and 
which prompted the Author of the Fourth Gospel to pen (may 
we not say, under Divine Guidance ?) his great Prologue about 
the " Word which is from the beginning and which is God." 
The surprised exclamation of the theologian would not be so 
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very far from the Truth. I hope to be able to show that 
there is a good deal of connection, historical as well as 
logical, between the speculations of Alexandrian Divines and 
the doctrines enunciated by Nichiren. 

The earliest known translation into Chinese of the 
Hokekyo, belongs to the period of the Western Tsin dynasty 
A. D. 265-316, though the best version, that of Jnanagupta 
and Dharmagupta dates from as late as A. D. 6oi. Kumara- 
jiva's translation dates from between 384-417. All these 
versions, it will be seen, are posterior even to the age of Manes : 
the original book must, however, have existed in Manes' 
time, and must have been a very well known book to have so 
many versions made of it. The earliest translator, Dhar- 
maraksha, was a Chinaman, descended from a Yuetcki, a 
branch of the Scythian family : its great translator, Kumara- 
jiva, though born in India (at Kharacar) was educated at 
Kubha (Kabul). The book is therefore in all probability, not 
of Indian origin, but Sakyan or Scythian, and I hope in this 
lecture to be able of throw some real light on its origin. 

The book itself consists of two parts of unequal value. 
These are described by the late Abbot Kobayashi of the 
Nichiren College, Takanawa, Tokyo, as the " Original '* and 
the " Subordinate " Sections, and Professor Kern of Leiden, 
in this Preface to the English Translation of the Sutra (Vol. 
XXf of S.B.E.) says that the " Original " portion comprises 
chapter I-XX, with the epilogue ; the " Subordinate," or later 
sections, being chapters XXI-XXVI of the book as it now 
.stands. Thus the Original book consisted of XXI chapters, 
of which one is in some versions divided into two, a fact 
which it is well to bear in mind. We shall come back to it 
presently. 

The " Subordinate *' portions give the impression of 
consisting of a number of independent tracts loosely connected 
with and appended to the main volume. Some chapters, are 
mere rubbish, as for instance, that on Spells, which gives a num- 
ber of magical formulae intended to protect the preachers from 
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the dangers of their mission. The chapter on the Many Sided 
One (the so-called Fumonbon) gives the fullest account we 
have of the doctrine of Avalokitesvara, the male Kwannon (i) 
and there is a chapter which possibly brings us very near to the 
New Testament. It will be remembered that St Paul had but 
little use for the man who '* gave his body to be burned " and 
had no charity. An instance had occurred at Athens of a 
" Samancean " (i. e. sramana) who actually did thus give his 
body to the flames, and it is supposed that St. Paul had this 
instance in his mind when he wrote. (2 . In chap. XXII of 
the Hokekyo (S.B.E. vol. XXI, p. 370) an instance is given of 
a Bodhisattva who did this, and his self-immolation is praised 
as *' real heroism," as " the real worship of the Tathagata, the 
real worship of the I^w." And, significantly enough, there 

(1) The Male Kuannon, The deity Kwannon, or Avalokitesvara, is 
always male in India, and nearly always female in China and Japan. The 
Taoists tell a story, which I only mention to condemn, that the female 
Kwan-yin is really a deified prostitute whom a Chinese Prince raised to 
the rank of a deity. Kwannon really represents the Mercy of God, which 
assumes many shapes and appears in many incarnate forms. I have a 
little catechism, entitled Kwannon no kudoku which says that Kwannon 
has been incarnate many times in many different forms, sometimes 
as a man, sometimes as a woman, sometimes even as an animal, and that 
the So-called Koku-Kwannon, or six-shaped Kwannon, represents the 
Mercy of Buddha in the six spheres of existence. The same Catechism 
states that Socrates, Christ, Mahomet, Kant are all to be looked upon as 
Incarnations of Kwannon, a statement which would agree with Mrs. 
Besant's theory that at the Baptism "Jesus walked out of his Body and 
Buddha walked in." The theory was not unknown to the early Christian 
Fathers. Irengeus (e.g. adv. Haer. i. chap. 21) discusses tlie question 1 1 the 
bisexual nature of God as taught by some of the Gnostic heretics, who 
looked upon Christ as only one in a series of successive incarnations. It 
seems to me that the chapter on the "many-sided one" in the Hokekyo, 
and the discussions on heresies in Irenaeus are calculated to throw a very 
great deal of light on one another. 

(2) The man's name was Zarmanochegas. He was a member of an 
Indian Mission sent fo Rome in B.C. 37 by Porus^ who represented 
(so he said) a coalition of native Kings annious for the Support and 
friendship of Augustus. This man vohiatarily burned himself to death 
at Athens, where a monument was erected to his memory, which Strabo 
the geographer describes, and which St. Paul must have seen. Edmunds 
and Anezaki, in their Buddhist and Chrittian Gospelt^ think that the 
man cannot have been a Buddhist, because Buddhism forbids suicide. 
But the Hokekya is against them on this point, for the religious self 
immolation is (l.c ) very highly commended. It seems possible that this 
Indian Mission to Augustus may be of ureat value in fixing the date of the 
Mahayana. Porus evidently appealed for help to Augustus, and we know 
that a few years later Kanishka's armies advanced as far as Benares,, the 
King of which was forced to give hostages, of whom Asvaghosha was one. 
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are no traces in the whole narration of what St Paul has taught 
us to consider as " charity " in the true sense of the word. 

The Original Portion is a strangely composite work, a 
collection of documents, not very skilfully strung together into 
a sort of Buddhist Apocal3rpse. 

Part of it is prose and part verse, prose and verse 
repeating each other, so that the whole contents of the book 
are duplicated. It is impossible to decide which is the earlier, 
the prose or the verse, but the fact of there being both ver- 
sions points to a late date of composition, a point emphasized 
by the allusion (on p. 4S) to " Sutras and Stanzas, legends, 
birth-stories, prodigies and parables " as part of the Preacher's 
stock-in-trade. Other indications of a late date are to be 
found in the frequent allusions to the writing and copying of 
this Sutra (the Ceylon books were not reduced to writing much 
before the middle of the first Century B. C), as well as in the 
commendation given (50) in those who made statues of the 
Tathagata and honoured them with worship. It was ap- 
parently after Alexander's invasion, and from the Greeks, that 
the Indians learned the arts of sculpture and building in stone. 

The book is ushered in, as it were, with apologies. It is 
a Dbarmapari3raya (Gospel) which will meet with opposition 
in the world (17), it has been rejected during the life-time 
of the Tathagata (219), five thousand monks went away 
from Sakyamuni's lecture when first they heard it preached 
(38) : the heretical monks of the Small Vehicle accused the 
writer of forgery and plagiarism (260), and the rejection will 
assuredly be greater after the Tathagata has gone to his rest 

(219)- 

The book falls roughly into four parts. 

I. Introductory. A statement of the Gospel to be an- 
nounced. Sakyamuni is the Self-bom Buddha, begotten 
before all worlds, and iVhat he offers to man is not Nirvana, 
not extinction, but the endless life which consists in Perfect 
Enlightenment. The doctrine may seem a new one to the 
reader, it is defended by a series of parables. The potter 
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makes many vessels, each has different uses, though all are of 
the same clay ; the rain comes down upon a garden, the 
water is all the same, yet each plant takes the special nourish- 
ment it requires. An anxious father sees his children in 
danger of conflagration : he coaxes them out of the burning 
house by offers of toys, suited to their individual tastes. When 
they come to claim his promise they find that they have all 
received the same. Another father finds his long-lost son 
among beggars and thieves. He does not, however, make him- 
self known at once. He engages him as a hired servant* 
promotes him step by step as he shows himself fit, and in the 
end proclaims him as the Crown Prince of his kingdom. So, 
to put the thing into Christian parlance, the potter has power 
to fashion the clay as he pleases, souls saved are as " brands 
plucked from the burning,'* God's rain comes on the just and 
the unjust, and each derives from it the blessing he needs : 
the labourers in the vineyard each get their penny, the Prodi- 
gal is restored when he has come to himself. 

2. The Promises. The doctrine laid down in the Intro- 
ductory Chapters is given a personal application. To each 
one of the principal hearers is the promise made of future 
Enlightenment and Perfection. Next comes a wonderful 
section which I call, 

3. The Presence. Whilst Sakyamuni is speaking, there 
descends from heaven a Stupa (3), a shrine, not unlike the 
Tabernacle which may be seen over the Altar in Roman 
Catholic Churches, and from the Shrine a voice, expressive of 
satisfaction and happiness. "This is my body," says the 
Tathagata, pointing to it, " and whenever this Gospel of mine 
is preached, my Body will be present " (pp. 227-228). The 
stupa emits a seven-fold light of seven precious substances : it 
contains the remains of the Buddha Prabbutaratna (Jap. Taho), 
who is " dead yet speaketh," and who is identified with Sakya- 
muni. Strange to say, in another part of the book, there is 



(3) Clement of Alexandria mentions Buddha and also Stupa, This is 
small point yet it shows that these things were known ih Alexandria. 
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another Buddha (p. 173) also identified with Sakyamuni. This 
Buddha preached what Grotama preached, Prabhutaratna had 
preached the higher Buddhism of the Mahayana doctors, those 
truths which were contemporary with and not far different 
from the teachings of Him whose words are i^corded for us 
in the Synoptic Gospels, and now, the self-bom, Eternal 
Buddha, preaching the One Vehicle, promises his Presence to 
his followers, and the Eternal Life which is the same thing as 
Perfect Enlightenment. 

4. The Concluding Vision. Preachers full of zeal, and 
armed with divine protection go forth to preach the new 
Gospel. They dwell in the " abode of the Tathagata " which 
is " charity,** wear his *' robe ", which is " sublime for- 
bearance," and occupy his "pulpit," — indifference to all 
things human or transient (p. 222). As a result of their labours 
a multitude " which no man can number " gathers around 
the Taths^ata, headed by four Bodhisativa Maha-satva, four 
*' living creatures ", who are the latter day attendants of the 
Eternal and Everlasting Buddha. Presently the curtain drops, 
and the Apocalypse is ended. 

The imagery of this extraordinary book is all Indian, 
absolutely fantastical, and tediously prolix; but the under- 
lying thought is all Christian and Alexandrian. The thoughts 
are common to all the Alexandrian writers, to Basilides, to 
Clement, to Origen. At every turn we are reminded of the 
New Testament, not in word coincidences, but in ideas and 
underlying thoughts. I believe that I have reason for identi- 
fying it as a book that was known to some at least of the 
Greek fathers of the second and third centuries A. D. and that 
it was the work of an Indian Buddhist residing at Alexandria 
some time during the first century A.D., or at least written 
by one that was acquainted with Alexandrian thought and by 
him brought to Alexandria. 

I have already in my first lecture noted the existence in 
the 3rd century of our era of four Buddhist books which lay 
at the basis of the teachings of Manichaeus. These books 
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hailed from Alexandria, at any rate they were found in 
Alexandria by Terebinthus who was afterwards called 
Buddha. Alexandria, we know, swarmed with ndian 
merchants, especially after the reign of Tiberius whe^i the 
Romans first learned the art of navigating the Red Sea by 
.observing the prevalent winds. We have found traces c *-he 
doctrines of Basilides in the peculiar God of the sec*-et 
Shingon — Abara-ka kusu — and we know that there . st 
have been a good deal of interchange of thought betwc i 
India and Egypt Scythianus, the original author, may well 
have been Sakyamuni, the supposed speaker of the HokeV 
or some Sakyan Buddhist : the term Dharmapariyaya, w icii 
so constantly appears, might very well be translated by 
" Gospel ", which is one of the names of the Scythianus bc^^'s. 
(4) It is a Gospel with nothing in it of the Gospel, as 
of Jerusalem says, and yet pregnant with Christian.^ 
turned aside to Buddhist uses : it is as Epiphanius ho^es, 
Aristotelian and Pythagorean, a statement which is true, in 
spite of the fact that India also held the view here enumera 
for Aristotle taught the immanence of God, and Pythagoras 
doctrine of constant re-births according to Karma; all intt.nai 
evidence goes for its having been composed during the ^zsta 
years of the Christian era, that period of decay and c : 
fusion, which witnessed (5) the birth agonies of Christianity on 
the one hand, of Mahayana Buddhism on the other. We 

(4) The Scythi&nus books are mentioned by Cyril of Jerusalem? 
Eusebius of Csesarea, and Epiphanius. The first two were residents in 
Palestine, and possibly had good authority for what they said.. In the 
July-April numbers of the Journal A. S. Gt. Britain for 1907 there are 
articles by Mr. Kennedy which show the close connection, tradal aiid 
intellectual, that existed between Alexandria and India at this period. 
Alexandria Was the home of Neo-Pythagoreanism, and the spurious 
<* Theology " of Aristotle exercised a great influence upon neo-Platonist 
and Neo-Pythagorean philosophers. 

(5) The middle, of the first century A. D., was a period of great, 
natural calamities and troubles in Europe, a subject on which Farrar has a 
very excellent chapter in his " Early days of Christianity.^' 'l^he same was 
the case in Asia, For instance, the Oxus river violently changed its course 
during the century' and desolate^ an immense area of country in so doing. 
This was but one instance out of many. The period was. also marked by 
conflicts of Scythian invaders of India with Hindu patriots, between whom 
the Buddhist monks fared badly. 
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can see that it is an attempt to bring about harmony between 
conflicting schools of Buddhism by proclaiming the perfect 
Buddt«a and his perfect Vehicle, as against the lower teachings 
of. the Smaller and Greater Vehicles, by means of elements 
borrowed froai Christianity. We can understand that its 
*mir fonary Terebinthus may well have wished to enlarge its 
scppe from pagan-Gnosticism to Christian-Gnosticism by 
ir /fsrporating into it more of Christian elements, and have 
ft /3i^ to Jerusalem to confer about it. We can understand 
that the Rulers of the Church rejected with scorn a Gospel 
t .vich left out the Cross, and taught an immanent God and a 
^rxfes of reincarnations of the Saviour. And so we may well 
suppose that the Saddharmapundarika lay fallow in the 
lihtary of Terebinthus until the boy Cubricus found it and 
! . !9fe thereof the basis of the Manichaean heresy.* The book 
rj .;>K"lubricus used was probably not written in Sanskrit ; the 
Saitskrit text, as I have pointed out, is a very composite 
wcfk, probably of later origin ; but it is a significant fact that 
; '^'^j our present Hokek}'o, it consisted of 22 books. The 
M.^iary chapters in the former may possibly be portions 
H ihfe other books which Manes found, and which have been 
giged on to the main volume. 

The disciples of Nichiren Daibosatsu, believe him to 
have been a re-incarnation of Jogydbosatsu, the first of the 
four Great Ones whom we saw standing at the head of the 
multitude which no man can number before the throne of 
Sakyamuni the Eternal. 

This brings me to the end of my lectures on the Forma- 
tive Elements of Japanese Buddhism. I fear I have led you 
very far a-field in my meanderings but that could not be 
helped with the subject I have chosen. I have spoken little 
about the Indian side of Buddhism, — there are many workers 
in that field — nor (for similar reasons) have I said much about 

* Possibly Jt lay al the basis of the Gnostic lieresy which, the author of 
the Philosophy mena says, was originated at Serae Parthorum in A.D. loi. 
Anshilcao, the Bdddhist pioneer in China (A.D. 147) does not mention the 
book, but he translates another bock which is based on it. 
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China. I have gone to other fields, untouched ais yet, and 
have tried to show how the Buddhism which we see to-day iu 
this country has its points of contact with Central Asia and 
Persia, with Babylon^ Alexandria, and Jerusalem. I may be 
fanciful — that is the privilege of the Welshman,— but at least 
I have the comfort of knowing that scholars in England- 
Germany, America^ are working at the same problems and 
coming to almost identical conclasions. I have not attempted 
to conceal my own personal predilections and beliefs^ — why 
should I ? — they are not unworthy of a scientific scholaf . In 
presenting my thoughts to you, I hope I have not been 
unmindful in the respect due to this Society as one that exists 
for impartial study and research, and I trust that I may have 
given a new and fruitful direction to Buddhist studies in this 
country, without giving unnecessary offence by the boldness 
of my speculations. 
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